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Professional Cards. 


Professional Cards payable strictly inadvance. 











HUMPHRYS, 


Miss NINA BERTINI 
SOPRANO 


ts in Concert, Opera and 





Open for enxagemen 
Oratorio 
. New York 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


New York. 


487 5th Avenue 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 








No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instruct a SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Voca nd Dramat Art 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studi ) East Ith Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 


New York 


STUDIO: 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Jocal Instructors, 
t, New York, 


Stree 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st 


COOMBS, 
of the Holy Com 


WHITNEY 


(Churct 


Mr. C, 


@ West 20th Street 
munion,, New York 


LUDWIG ‘DORE R, 


Pianist and Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 
forte Play ing, espec tally for the works of Bach 
Beethoven (last Sonatas: and Liszt (Correct 
Phrasing ? Daily, between 12 and 2. 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Mas. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The representative of 


LAMPERTI. 
Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club 
Residence : 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 








Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
_Ne w York 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, ge 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
yower. Studio, 186 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
“~hursdays. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York. 


TER NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VICLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 Fast 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
FPF. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 
N.B. Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Repertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser 
rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 
$23 East 14th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 


Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York 


Miss. AMY FAY, 
nly Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEP a E, METHOD 
Vest 8ist Street, 


New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Seprene. 
d Oratorio cal Instruc 


‘ tion. 
111 t ast 


Concert ar 





73d Street, New York. 
MABEL LINDLEY 1 HOMPSON, 
Complete course in Solfeggio t Read 
Scales, & Mondays and 1 
Studios: 17 East 16th Street, New York City 
ind 108 4th Avenue, Newark, N J. 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piaro Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 
xUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


128 West 39th Street, New York. 








Address 


HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 
111 East 28th Street, New York. 


70 West 95th Street, New York. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn 


ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturdav. 





ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 


spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1P.M 
to3P.mM 138 5th Avenue, New York. 
HELENE von DOENHOFF, 

Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, 


Mrs. 





New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE -ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street. New York, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2’st Street, New Vork 








ADDISON 
ANDREWS. 


THE 


JOHN 
NOLAN. 


Rew Dork Musical Exchange, 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, 


PROPRIF TORS, 


No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class, 





Miss ALICE 


VOcAL 


GARRIGUE, 


INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Seve York 


Concert, 
101 West 86th Street, } 


Baritone 
Culture. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction. 


New York. 


18 Irving Place, 


MME. JUL 1A ARAMEN’ r I, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, V« 


Address: 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corcer 104th Street, New York 


cal [nstruction. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number cf pupils. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 


71 East 52d Street, 


New York. 


Lena Doria Devine, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder 


LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production 


35 West 16th Street, New York. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 





W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ 


Openings, &c., and is oo ye to accept pupils 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialt For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. W zh Mac 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA,.—R Oles passed or restudied. 


ORATORIO.,-— Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 


CONCERT. Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


Studio: 78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 


lto3 Pp. M. 





J. H. McKINLEY, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 126 West 66th Street, New York. 
CHAS. B. HAWLEY 


aa cae ERT AND = alata 
OCAL INSTRUCTIC 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & ‘Hamlin Bldg. ). 


PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 








EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Saturdays 
at Metropolitan — of Music, 2) East 14th 
Street, New York Concert Engagements. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 Fast 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music Z 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 

American girls desiring to study music in 

or circulars address 

31 Crest Avenue 
Keachmont, Mass. 


For 
Berlin, Germany. Fv 
CORA RIGBY 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates apply to 
1s East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR —-ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New Yusk. 
IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Formerly of Grace Church; 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 

86th Street, New York 


Mme. Fiorenza d’Arona 
D’ARONA- -LAMPERTI 
METHOD OF SINGING. 


‘Perfect artist . perfect teacher.” — 
fF. Lamperti 

His assistant. with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 

Prima Donna throughovt Europe and 
America. 

Vocal instruction—founcation to stage. 

Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 


124 East 44th St., New York, 


Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. § Founnep 1680. 


America’s recognized authority on | amperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with tpeotal 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

Pupils prominent every where. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, *8 West 57th St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague 8t. 


now Collegiate 
Concert, Ora- 
120 Kast 


Elder! 





MISS KATHRIN HILKF, 


Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
61 West sith Street, New York. 


E. A. PA RSO NS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 88th Street, NEW YORK. 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York, 


MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND CRATORIO. 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including heer with stage deportment. 
= Carnegie Hail, 57th St. ‘and 7th Ave., New 

York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 


Instruction. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


F. W. WODELL, % 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 
No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave. 








Studio: 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Solo Soprano of Grace Church. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 

Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. KAISER 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York, 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 


CARL Lz VINSEN, aaa 
Vocal Instruction, 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
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EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics. 
Will reopen studio October 1. 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. 





MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties : Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 


Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 





PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GoopRIc H, author of ‘‘Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer's standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK MUSICALINSTITUTE 
Under the direction of 
LACHMUND, Pianist, 
Henry Scurapieck, Violin. 
262 Le’ nox Avenue.!] 


Cary V. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 518 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 
Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna 
Il, Austria 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 

and Vocal! Instruction. 

174 West 58th Street, New York 


Miss ALICE JAN YE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 


500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratorio, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


AGNES THOMSON, 
SOPRANO, 


“The Pines,” Crescent Hill, 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 


BARITONE. 
Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Ky. 


Permanent address: 


STEINWAY HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 
542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 


tic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


GRAND 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

No. 16 West 6lst Street, or 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 








LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 


Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
639 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
22 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 


Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-132 Boylston street, Boston. 





CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 


Concert Pianist. 
Will receive 


School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. 
engagements and pupils. 
204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 


Care Novello, Ewer & Co. 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 





ALFRED REMY, 
Pupil of B. O. Klein. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 
At the International Conservatory, 
744 Lexington Avenue, ew York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New Yorx. 





THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1804-1895. 
Mrs. RecGina WaTSON’s SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 


297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Il. 


NATALIE M E. HAENISCH. 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
Aseogaro.  ARRMANN WOLFP, 


1879. 
Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin, 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


Apply for Catalogues. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tl. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . . . 
CALVIER CAs ie ev ee 
VITTORIO CARPE 6 ose: 3 
CLARENCE EDDY, ° « Organ, 


S. E. JACOBSOHN, e oe Va 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


Piano, 
Piano, 
Vocal. 





London, England. 








Mr. E. TURNER LLOYD 
(Son of Mr Edward Lloyd), 


Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is 
prepared to receive pupils for lessons in singing. 
Address 103 New Bond Street, London, W. 


MR. OSCAR MEYER, 


From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 


MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 


Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 
PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 


Mme. CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Care of Mr. N. Vert, 
No. 6 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W., 
London, England. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 

















MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
v oice defects corrected. 

‘Mrs. Emil Bepate * a recognized authority 
on vocal training.’ he Queen. 

“Mrs. Behnke is all known as a most excellent 
teacher upon erage philosophical princi- 
ples.” — 7he Lane 
18 Earl’ : ; Court web London, S. W. 


MADAME _BESSIE cox, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





MR. DOUGLASS POWELL, 
BASSO-BARITONE. Oratorio and Concert. 


Address care of 
Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 


8 Argyll Place, LONDON, W. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BADR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 
P ..j William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 
Examiners: i Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Hatry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice- President. 
Herbert Greene, Principal Voice Department, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department. 
Frederick Pac kard, Principal Operatic Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seerctary, 
19 & 21 EK, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taini a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 











MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music 


to be sent to 
Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 





7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. &. N. Y.,; 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Unien Square, New York City, 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


THE HE CONSERVATORY OF' MUSIC. 


PROFESSOR DR. FR WULLNER. 


FOUNDED IN 18650. PRINCIPAL : 
The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 


The Vocal School is divided into two sections 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers 


Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music) 
ing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. 


staff consists of thirty-two teachers, 
Summer Term commences April 1; 


violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 
($100) for solo singing. 
For full details 


(a) concert singing and | 
In connection with these st ibjects t there are classes for 


Winter Term, 
takes place April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). 
200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks 
apply to the SECRETARY, 

WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


operatic singing. There 
, ensemble sing- 
Teaching 


Next entrance examination 


September 16 
The yearly fees are 300 marks $75) for piano, 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, 


(Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: 


Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Pr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 


Art); 


FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. 


wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: 
Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. 


directors. 


Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, 
WALDEMAR MEYER, Griinberg (violin); Schar- 


Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 


Burmeister. 
Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


Lessons given to beginners and ap to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


. ‘ . * 

Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GHRMANY. 

Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vccal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 


pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 








COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY (Thuringia). 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Proj. SCHROEDER, 
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me 0 THOM IVE AR TIN GUITARS tt w nauuie 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
[@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #4! 

















For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, 
not only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 


b| A a RY C O £ F Mi A N Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 
; CARL 
228 North Ninth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., , Tes camer Hedi, 


Manufacturer of the fae Mig. FISC 4 E R, 
MISSENHARTER 6 &8 Fourth Ave., New York, 
Bole Agent 4 the Untied States fer 
.. . AMERICAN F. BESSON & OO. 
Excelsior Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
or Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for oa 7 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in 
0 0 an | itary country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 
Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its my see 








E hing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure gi 
noo! p ™ F uality obtainable. 


finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best 
an ns rumen Ss. Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes: COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, Schaeffer). Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model 








Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System. 





S. S. STEWART, “-"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 





LION BANJO MANUFACTURING CO, 
ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA. 









SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


* BANJOS, GUITARS AND MANDOLINS. 


BEST ON EARTH. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 228 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 






BACK VIEW 
MIDDLEBROOKE PICCOLO 
BANJO. 








1894. WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 


$46, a GUST GEMUNDER & SONS, HIGHEST AWARDS for Violins, Violas and Violoncellos, 


No. 13 East (6th St., near 6th Ave., New York, 
TRADE MARK ‘ < 


MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS | 


The only perfect modern Violins made ; so conceded by the 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 





REGISTERED. 4 Z, y! 
Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert y// ty mm aMEAR <7 EA 
(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. i yl iW Psy We 
{ LD VIOLINS FINE Bows AND CASES, 
Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. / \TALIAN STRINGS. : 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. J Riv 
Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. i 











The Banjo That Leads Them All! a“ ——— * 


FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. |* = 


Weaver 








What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 


‘*‘The Converse Banjo that I am now ‘*A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- | Organs 


using every night tells its own story clear | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 


| 
Easy to sell, 


back to the box office.” Bitty CARTER. Con. Boyle. Bard te weer cut 
**T have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘‘They possess a beautiful tone and are Always satisfactory. | 
richness and fullness of tone.” second to none.” INVESTIGATE... 
Bitty ARLINGTON, OKLAHOMA BILL. P Weaver Organ and Piano Co. | 
' 








. . . SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ... — se 
THIS CHAIR HAS A REGULATING SPRING BACK 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, No. 139 Fifth Avenue, New York City.| - 7 ~ AND COMBINES EASE AND COMFORT. 
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REGINA! 


PATENTED. 


The REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, if any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
style and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament- 
ed case connected with a hall clock, 
or as automaton with money drop 
attachment. 

The REGINA is sold by all first-class 
dealers, 





Play Thousands of Tunes by means 
of Indestructible Metallic Disks. 
Purity & Volume of Tone Unequalled. 









and School of 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL sasitc reriormance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Trairing fer Public Perform 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pianist’s Harmony Course. 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - - - DIRDOTOR 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 


++HARMONICUM,* 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 


Chromatic, of 3% to6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S., GERMANY, 


Price Lists gratis, mailed free. ~ 


SIRION 


IS THE LATEST 


Music Box. 


Plays airs and compositions with- 


AARMONICUM Pat. 
GRENDEL & KLOSSER, 











out changing disks. Large, full 


Tone. Large Repertory of the 
latest and best works and popular 


melodies. 








The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


PALL 





PL LLL LL LOL D 


‘*DgaR Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the Practice CLAVIER, and its use has coavinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 


— 


Pewter Sir Jenskaeia 





7” “ 


‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





“ The most useful and complete ally of the plane 
in existense.’’ 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
cM yt es WILLIAM MASON. 
Olaviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 
and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


ORCHESTRIONS WITH.CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute, 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial and Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Orgen Factory 





Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 





WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


.-- Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


reansiiiisinbas 107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


... WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 


























Violins, Tenor Violins, 
‘Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


GUSTAV ROTH, 














< Albert Str., 
T h eod O r Sta rk b J , Established 1870 | proce: 


OWN MANUFACTURE ONLY. ... 


SESS’ NAGA SO 0 | 49 | 





MANUFACTURER AND fXPORTER OF 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





| 


|New and Interesting. 
| ; GLORIOSA. 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks. 
Symphonion music. Per- 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower Pots, Christmas 
rrees, &c., not weighing 
over 100 pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
musica! work or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
ieces 10 cents. Cash. Cata- 
e free. 


J.C. ECKARDT, 
9% Tabingen Str., 


rt, Ger y 


JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 820 East 39th St., New York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch., N. Y.,3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle,4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francise ; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 





























anp STRINGS, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY. 














BLASIUS 
PIANO 


INCORPORATED, 
Capital: One Million Dollars, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 











The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 

The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed ragn 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Piays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATOGAN'Y. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, ? CHICAGO. 


UR Productions of the present year are 














the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession. and the 


public. 





Another Quotation. 


This time from JuLEs JorpDAN, the eminent conductor of 


CHICKERING) 9 "=" 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 


& SONS, gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 


the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. It 











791 Tremont Street, 


more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 


BOSTON. particularly pure and organ-like.” . 











THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 



























‘Tag )OARDMAN 
B : ESTEY ORGAN Co., 
A é 3 o° BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
N é 
aah ERARD HARPS. 
2 iti’ l Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


<< 


" Address all Communications to 
So oe 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


A 
E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
; manufacturing and have placed upon the market.a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” : 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 











with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to = ¢ 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous o> 2 
e dealers or agents. yo, , “ ? 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark “Len Pie Mg en te” 
stamped upon the sounding board: owe rin ro nook 
‘ADE MARK 


SOMMER & CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St., New York. 


HARDMAN & LAGRASSA 


PIAILNT OSS indorsed by the following famous artists: 














MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, MARZO, 
SCALCHI, WM. C. CARL, SALAZAR, CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 
BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, PENFIELD, Zee : 

GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, B. B. YOUNG, grade plano bearing a 
VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, PROTHEROE, partly similar name. 
TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, 








Factory and Warerooms: N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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A Tale of Three Lives. 


(Copyrighted, 1895, by the author.) 


—- 


BY ARDENNES FOSTER. 


(Author of “ Foster’s Poems,” “* Broken Barriers, ‘* Day 


Dreams,” &c.) 
CHAPTER 1/71. 


REVERIE. 





was a matter of but a fort- 
night before Miss Rigby be- 
came enrolled as a pupil in 
Signor Gatto’s school, plac- 
ing herself directly under 
his special charge. 

As serious as she appeared 
at times in response to the 
maestro’s devotion, there 
were intervals in which her 
duty to Philip would assert 
itself ; but as rapidly as the 
voice of conscientious duty 
came it would go away 
again, although while the 
voice was speaking to her 
she would feel inclined to 
receive Signor Gatto's attentions lightly. Again, as she 
looked into his melting black eyes reason told her that with 
him it was absolute, desperate devotion, with no quarter— 
a masterly, zealous love capable of enduring no restraint. 
So blind had he become that he failed to take notice of an 
occasional halt in the reign of Elsa's infatuation as the 
vision of her betrothed Philip came before her. 

By the end of this fortnight, and for the initial time 
since the soirée, Elsa held communication with Philip. 
The meeting was strained—painfully strained—almost 
made difficult by ascendancy of the reflection of the inci- 
dent that separated the betrothed parties and froze the 
channel .between them the night of the musicale. Yet 
enough was said to lead Elsa into an admission that pos- 
sibly she might be standing on the verge of a sea of evil. 

En passant: Human nature is so put together and 
squeezed into the molds that a miniature imp of social 
blackness, provided that the lights are turned on full force, 
is enabled to present to men and women acup far more 
tempting than the chalice in the hands of the white angel. 
Bad and good, if we accept the surface interpretation of 
these elem::nts in the moral atmosphere of life, were de- 
signed to run in parallels, and the contest resolves itself 
into a race between God and Satan to ascertain which shall 
throw out the most attractively gilded apple. The cross- 
roads that cut these parallels into squares and leave the 
suggestion of a checkerboard on the face of Time are made 
by the men and women as they dodge in mad effort to lay 
hands on the apple whose tasteful substance shall prove 
the most intoxicating, therefore the most seductive. These 
imps of Belzebub, with arms outstretched, attract by very 
force of their glaring invitation to sin. 

It is the mellow-toned bell that calls the faithful to 
prayer. 

Elsa did not manifest an inclination to follow her tempter 
out of actual desire to battle against right. With her pri- 
marily the acquaintance resolved itself into the light of a 
virgin experience, the whole of it—the embodiment of a 
novelty. Her fancy was aroused. Signor Gatto’s voice 
was soft and low and warm and music-like—a_har- 
monious blending, a concordant product of that God- 
born Italy in whose skies the poetry and music of 
angels is written. Turn and turn about, Signor Gatto’s 
fascination rested upon Elsa's ecstatic personality, her 
red, blood-red inviting lips, her bright complexion, 
her beauty so splendidly American—no, Anglo-Saxon. 
Gatto heard Elsa sing and the melody of the song brought 
him to his knees, played through his memory constantly, 
and the rhythm and the association of it conquered his soul. 
Now he was a slave to her commands, mere clay in the 
hands of the potter. A glance,a smile flooded his heart 
with sunshine, a frown frosted its caverns. From the birth 
of that questionable motive that impelled him to kneel be- 
fore her for the first time and kiss her hand, a new form 
evolved and his heart beat out of pure devotion. He meant 
to win the love of his pupil, to hold that love sacred and to 
make Elsa his lawful wife. Such was his avowed purpose. 

Elsa, therefore, was in a position, morally speaking, ty 
assert perfect innocence relative to her association with 
Signor Gatto—including even the quite compromising, al- 
most condemnatory, episode on the veranda. 

Not that any sage would be considered competent to pre- 








dict, nor justified in predicting, what might have happened, 
but for the timely interference of Philip. His intrusion 
might be characterized as one of the lunges of fate. Call 
it a heat in the race for the gilded apples thrown out by the 
agents of Good and Evil. The devil's apple, by the time 
that Elsa had picked it up, presented itself minus one of its 
layers of gilt. At all odds, Philip's approach served to 
turn the intention of Signor Gatto. 

Virtue is frequently preserved through accident. By that 
I mean, that man, being a free agent, would naturally abuse 
any and every privilege were it not for the fact that the 
brakes are put on by a higher moral power. Therefore, if 
in the majority of cases he does do good it is because he is 
forced to such a conclusion, driven to bay. Moral obliga- 
tion for the moment is crammed down his throat. Right, 
justice, maidenly virtue combine to conquer brute force. 
The great proportion of the women who fail and halt and 
drop in the road of purity and break out and die with moral 
leper spots would, in the regular course of life, endure in 
the faith of the good, were it not for the overwhelming 
flash of the devil's eyes as he presents himself in the wolfish 
raiment of man. 

As for Signor Gatto, in the place of lapsing into a willing 
libertine, he was compelled by a sense of virtuous influence 
to become the slave and follower of a holy ideal. Hence 
no more than any other man would be under the circum- 
stances is Signor Gatto entitled to the credit for taking the 
step that made him a worshiper instead of a blackguard. 
All that belongs to him is the sober record of his future 
attentions toward Elsa. 

The girl dwelt inthe now. It was an atmosphere of in- 
experience that blinded her to all thought of possible previ- 
ous wrong intent on Signor Gatto’s part, and, forgetting the 
incident of the musicale, she accepted his advances in the 
light of well meaning. 

Upon the other hand she could not bring herself to real- 
ize toa conclusive impression that Signor Gatto’s court 
bore any serious intent. She was too young to comprehend 
that when the arrow strikes a man of three-and-forty for 
the first time, it buries itself barb and all. At the same 
moment the sensation of having brought a man to his knees 
flattered her, enlivened in her a wish to bend the conquered 
one just a little lower, just a little more under her control. 
Consequently her admission to Philip that she had gone a 
bit too far counted virtually for nought. She practically 
told him so. She considered that she had compromised 
herself only to that extent that gossip, assumirg the ag- 
gressive, puts an over construction on its own importance. 

The total of Elsa's conversation with Philip was contra- 
dictory to a reconciliation. He left her without so much as 
bidding her a courteous adieu. 


>————_— 


CHAPTER 


IV. 


THE QUARREL. 


IME sped lightly over Elsa’s head. 
Her friends in America were in pos- 
session of the assurance that their an- 
ticipation of the possibilities that lay 
before her had not been over-estimated. 
She proved a hard student. Her progress 
was contradictory tothe frequent reports of 
failure on the part of American students 
(especially girls) who invoke the instruc- 
tion of teachers in Italy. Her advancement in her art 
was still another proof that a rare and high order of intelli- 
gence is an indispensable requisite, an essential part and 
parcel of professional artistic success. 

** Do not be hasty in making up your mind, be conserva- 
tive in your judgment,” she was wont to say to those who 
watched her progress. ‘‘ I shall get on.” 

Not a day passed that she did not receive her lesson from 
the maestro. By and by he began to look upon her in the 
nature of a double prize. He saw in her at the same time 
a possible future wife and a world-famed artist. The more 
vehemently he pressed his suit, the more resolutely did 
Elsa’s heart at times contradict itself, and strangely so. 
Now it would bend itself in slavish submission to Signor 
Gatto’s will, and as suddenly would it insist upon the right 
to deny him even the slightest privilege to claim the fulfill- 
ment of her promise to respond to his devotion, striving to 
fly away from his amorous influence altogether. 

Fancy a bright, vivacious, impulsive, strong-limbed girl, 
hercheeks fired with healthy blood, and her propelling power 
a crisp, lively intelligence, coming in to reveal to her the 
possible future that lies before her. There are times that 
this spirit seizes its victim by the throat, drags him down 
and holds him there, driving the nails of ambition into his 
brain; and the struggle that leaves him free to act stimu- 
lates him to leap ahead for another trial. Then it is that 
this energy (notably in women) feeds upon itself, outweighs 
in influence the most consummate powers of love and dulls 
the arrows of a persistent Cupid. Signor Gatto had come 
to realize that Elsa dwelt in this state of anticipation. Cor- 
respondingly he felt that his master stroke lay in his effort 
to encourage her in attaining to her artistic summit. Just 
once up to this period did he imagine that his suit stood 








still. It was on the occasion that Elsa came to him to re- 
hearse an aria that she was to sing at a musicale. 

‘*You seem to have lost your heart in the song,” he 
remarked. 

‘*T have lost it to all but my art. That is more profitable 
than wasting my time satisfying your whims,” she an- 
swered, 

‘* You are taking advantage of my devotion,” he per- 
sisted. 

‘Why not, if I am to profit by it?” Elsa retorted. 
‘‘Why do I encourage you, if not to make of you an advan- 
tage-stone from which I may mount one step higher? Ah, 
sir, women are too frequently fools. Men would use them 
upon the slightest provocation if it were to better their 
state of existence. They would even defile them if it were 
to count one more trophy on the string of conquered hearts. 
You have heard the story of the savage Dyaks, the head- 
hunters of Borneo. It is interesting. A bride is 
the stake. Human heads are the gambling utensils. 
He who may cast at the feet of the _ bride- 
to-be the longest string of human heads within a 
given period wins the object of his affection. That 
is in brutal Borneo, the uncivilized land where the ugly 
crocodile is permitted to set his crunching teeth upon the 
bones of the fugitive coolie slave and grind his life out. 
In civilized nations you men do it slightly different. With 
the Borneo Dyak it is heads win; with you it is hearts 
made unholy by leper spots. With the Dyak it is mar- 
riage; with you, civilized men, it is seduction. Yes, you 
may wince! I am getting to my point. The scales have 
fallen from my eyes. They are open at last. It all came 
to me as if in a dream. Tell me: What designs did you 
have when you made that first fatal error of attempting to 
smother my screams on the veranda the night of your 
soirée-musicale ?” 

‘* Mademoiselle! You do me a gross injustice !’ 

‘* Of course you protest now! It is quite in the nature of 
things that you should. But if I were to have permitted 
you to brutalize yourself the instant that you clasped mein 
your arms and bade me—yes, I said bade me—sin, what 


answer would you have made then? 

** Miss Rigby ! I must protest!” 

‘That is useless, Signor Gatto. You have my opinion. 
Perhaps it is not equal to your assurance, but it will 
do. Your protest neither exonerates you nor clears my 
mind of suspicion, however. And no doubt that I might 
have followed your example—made a like attempt, if 
I werea man. I thank God that I am not a man, because 
now I am spared the confession of asin of commission,” 
she cried. 

Signor Gatto’s face was a study. 

‘* Miss Rigby, forgive me!” 

‘*I will. Open confession makes the better man of you. 
Now we have come to an understanding. And upon the 
head of it all I am reminded that I hate, despise you!” 

‘* Your hate, Miss Rigby, is preferable to your indiffer- 
ence!” Signor Gatto exclaimed in despair. 

‘*Not too fast, if you please,” Elsa returned. ‘‘ I may 
come to the highway of indifference finally. At present I 
am tangled upin the brushwood of a quandary, marvelling 
how you could have managed to muster the insolent cour- 
age to waylay rfie in the face of your guests. If I had been 
Mr. Linden, I should have killed you!” 

‘* Possibly he may kill me. There is any amount of time. 
He has challenged me, with the warning that I must de- 
fend myself, in anticipation of our first meeting !” 

‘*Surely you will do so? Remember, Mr. Linden is a 
sure shot!" she admonished, with a shadow of betrayal 
of fear for his safety, despite her previous caustic treat- 
ment, 

“The American’s threats do not move me. 
Italian,” Signor Gatto remarked frigidly. 

‘‘And you Italians are all so very chivalrous!” Elsa re- 
torted. 

‘*Miss Rigby, permit me to appeal to your mercy!” 
Signor Gatto pleaded. ‘‘Inflict upon me any sentence! I 
will gladly work out my salvation in your opinion by doing 
the most humiliating penance.” 

‘*T rejoice to see you so contrite in heart, Signor Gatto,” 
the girl added, half tauntingly, half apologetically. ‘You 
have been tried and found guilty. No, you confess.” 

‘-Willingly, Miss Rigby.” 

‘*Let us be friends—stop! Not so fast. 
and naturally take advantage of your ignominious defeat. 
I would not be a woman if I did not doso. I am ready to 
compromise. I will even throttle my hatred and postpone 
my departure for the highway of indifference on one con- 
dition.” 

‘‘Name it, pray.” 

‘‘Iam ambitious. I have burned my bridges, so far as 
Mr. Linden is concerned. Oh, no; he and I could never 
geton. Ourviewsclash. Heis ever and a day nagging 
me and insists upon it that I shall allow him to persuade me 
that I would throw away my social status if I were to ap- 
pear in the light of a professional singer. He insists that 
we shall return to America and fulfill our vows at the altar ; 
after which (mark you, herein lies the inconsistency of man), 
if my teachers consider that I possess a sufficient amount of 
talent to conquer the multitudes with my voice, he (my 


I am an 


I am a woman 
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would-be husband) will permit me to make the trial. So it 
all goes to prove that he is jealous ; and I despise jealous 
minded men. ‘They are not to be trusted with a woman's 
secrets. Besides, I have radical views upon the marriage 
question affecting the life of a public singer. I am working 
out the problem. If my self-conceived theory that marriage 
is a bar to the progress of a woman as a vocalist should 
prove false, you may rely upon it that I shall entertain your 
suit favorably. DButif it should prove true, consider now 
that you must take 

‘*] am all attention, Miss Rigby,” Gatto answered. 


‘no’ for an answer.” 


‘ But you must not deem my action an unselfish one. I 


am frank with you. If I agree to give you my hand, 
it is I consider that by becoming your wife, 
through your wealth and social position I may attain to the 
highest pinnacle of my ambition. But bear in mind—the con- 


because 


clusion of my theory is to decide it all. 

‘tI predict success for you if you wiil continue to study 
under my direction,” Signor Gatto replied. 

‘*And why particularly under you?” Elsa asked in sur- 
prise. 

‘ Because I flatter myself that Iam beginning to under- 
stand you,” 
Ah! ‘Inthe beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.’ Woman was not begun until more 
It is now nearing the end of the nine- 
She is stili 
indi- 
You 


Your growth in my estimation 


‘ Beginning ! 


than a week later. 
teenth century and woman is not finished. 
in chaos. But in chaos though she may be, as for me, 
vidually, I feel that Iam not merely to be, for | am. 
see, | am beyond you. 
stopped the instant that your initial intent the night of the 
soirée flashed across my mind.” 

‘*Miss Rigby, you are reminding me of that unfortu- 
nate occurrence again ! 

‘* And I shall hold it over you like a flaming sword. For- 
give me, dear Giacinto! I was rash. I was cruel. 
Let me 

‘ How much you love me?” 

‘** No, how 
ways afford to pardon a man for the most carnal offense, 


my 





tone by telling you 


frantically l adore you. A woman may al- 
provided that he throws himself upon his knees before her 
As amatter of fact, Giacinto,a 
sense 


in submissive repentance. 


woman of sprightly, end-of-the-century common 


rather inclines to a man who is able to set her by the ears 

inflict himself upon her. She looks with distrust upon 
the man who prefaces and sandwiches and supplements 
and tags and dovetails his conversation with sermons, 
be in the nature of an 


ation toward her 


whether his rel 


informal acquaintance, a suitor, a husband, or a mutual 
friend.’ 
‘], at least, am frank with you, Elsa.” 


‘ Delightfully, deliciously so. Now, pray, convince me 


that your devotion is not one wholly of self-interest. Show 


me that it is your ambition to see me share the honors 
that may come if I have the good fortune to succeed. 
Remember, if 1 am to become a star 1 must have admirers 
by the score. You, my dear Giacinto, shall be among 
them 


‘‘And of them the favored suitor?” 

“Ah! I cannot answer until I shall 
have proven or disproven my theory about singers marry- 
in time to accompaify my songs to- 


I did not say that. 


ing. Good-bye. Be 
night at Lady Dutton’'s house.” 

She was gone before Signor Gatto fairly had time to 
realize that she was playing upon his stupidity. In his 
unsettled state of mind, half unconsciously he put on his 
followed her. Elsa had gone as far out of his 


hat and 


sight as she had grown beyond his reach in the duel of 
hearts. 
ae 
CHAPTER V. 
Derininc Her Position. 

LINDEN and Philip occupied apart- 
ments in a fashionable of 
Milan. 


One morning a servant brought a 


quarter 


card bearing Elsa's name. 
‘*ITam come to apologize for what 
no doubt seems to you very bad con- 





duct on my part, Mrs. Linden,” was 
Elsa's remark, upon gaining an audience. ‘ But surely, 
you do not charge me with having violated any rule of ac- 
tual propriety?” 


‘*Outward, circumstantial evidence is the only fire- 


brand that the world can flaunt in your face. 
speaking, as the old friend of your mother, I cannot find it 
in my heart to accuse you. I will simply advise with you. 
cur to you that you are committing solecisms 


Individually 


It must o 
that conservative society would not feel justified in over- 
looking. Really, you ought to be chaperoned.” 

‘I aman American girl, and quite capable of taking care 
I do not desire, I do not relish, nor do I needa 
In America we dothings quite differently, as 
There it is often the case that the chaperon is 
Like shoals of other American girls I do 


Here the chaperon 


of myself. 
chaperon. 
you know. 
an affectation. 


not like her. America is not Europe. 


is an institution, an inherited relic, a family heirloom. 
Out there in America, where the golden calf is the 
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favorite god, where wealth, ill-gotten, devil-gotten, anyway 
gotten, takes the precedence over brains, where the 
shoddy, provided that it outshines pearls of precious price, 
rules in s'ate—in America, I say, the chaperon is a fad. 
Too often it is the case that her protection is taken advan- 
tage of by girls who have an aching to step aside from the 
strict path of moral conservatism. And the newly married 
chaperon? God forbid! She is a young maiden’s most 
dangerous companion. No, American girls are yet unpre- 
pared for the chaperon. They have yet to learn the true 
office of the chaperon. I do not feel myself competent to 
set the pace, therefore I decline all offers of the chaperon. 
Besides, if I were chaperoned, I should feel that my wings 
had been clipped and that I had been shorn of certain 
privileges that I now enjoy, which privileges enable me to 
more openly express myself to my admirers.” 

‘* Elsa, dear!” Mrs. Linden exclaimed. 

**Oh, I have radical ideas, and no mistake,” Elsa ran on. 
‘It is quite in the keeping of things that I should have 
radical ideas if I would succeed in music. And that brings 
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me to the cardinal point. I have made up my mind that I 
am not to marry.” 

‘*Elsa! you surprise me. Really, I must protest. Think, 
dear, what your mother would say if she were to learn of 
the eccentricities that you are developing. Do not forget, 
Elsa, that you are in my charge. Your mother devolved 
upon me the sacred duty of answering for your safety. 
She holds me responsible without reserve. I am pained 
when I reflect that you have allowed a month to go by 
during which you have persistently refused to hold com- 
munication with me until to-day.” 

‘* That may be accounted for, my dear Mrs. Linden, from 
the fact that I have been working out my theory, and aside 
from that line of study I have paid attention to nothing 
but my music. But I have this tosay: I have settled 
the marriage question, so far, at least, as I am concerned.” 

‘* My private opinion is that marriage exercises a directly 
beneficial effect upon the singer” 

‘* That is a matter of opinion,” Elsa observed. 

‘*Morally speaking, if in no other respect,” Mrs. Linden 
persisted. ‘* Surely, man and woman were created to dwell 
together in holy wedlock.” 

‘* That,” Elsa answered, ‘‘depends entirely upon what 
If you apply the assertion 





life they were cut out to lead. 
to women who live by their art as singers, I shall insist that 
you are all wrong, and I will tell you why you are wrong. 
I speak from an acquired knowledge of what maternity has 
done. Inthe wide majority of cases women who have been 
great singers and become mothers have lost their voice. 
Take Mme. Lucca and Mme. Gerster, for examples. This 
question is not beyond my grasp. As my mother taught 
me the duties of proper manners, diet and dress, so did she 
instruct me in my possible future duties from a maternal 
standpoint. Every girl should understand them, and it is 
false modesty on the part of mothers not to teach their 
daughters these things.” 

‘* And your theory?” 
Elsa's argument. 

‘* My theory (medical science will bear me out) is that the 
woman who becomes a singer must hesitate to marry— 
properly so, for the reason that if she does marry, there are 
certain things that she is justified in fearing. Itis not a 
question of conception, it is purely a mechanical fact. 


asked Mrs. Linden, astonished by 








We know that the diaphragm is essentially and ab- 
solutely in accord with the functions of the lungs; 
therefore, if in any manner you displace the diaphragm, 
you go exactly to that length in the work of weakening 
the timbre of the voice, because every organ related to the 
diaphragm is distended beyond recovery. All of the organs 
are increased in regular ratio to each other, and while this 
distention would not be made manifest unless certain parts 
were brought into action, when nature assigns them to 
maternal duties the defect is obvious—to the detriment of 
the voice, of course. No, I shall not marry,” Elsa re- 
marked resolutely. ‘‘ That would interrupt my musical 
prospects.” 

” cried Mrs. Linden, half beside herself, ‘* do re- 
He is break- 


‘* Elsa! 
consider this rash step and speak to Philip. 
ing his heart.” 

‘‘ Philip already understands that our betrothal is ex- 
I shall now proceed to take Signor Gatto in hand 
I gave him warning with my prom- 
ise. He quite realizes his position. My pledge to him was 
purely conditional upon the outcome of my theory. The 
condition proves itself in my favor, because the investiga- 
tion convinces me that I should not marry.” 


ploded. 
and throw him over. 


CHAPTER Vid. 
DeEvoTION. 
LSA went directly from Mrs. Linden’s 
apartment to Signor Gatto’s studio, 
where she devoted half an hour to her 


lesson. Having finished, she related 
in substance the conversation that 
she had held with Mrs. Linden. She 


pursued the topic by telling Signor 
Gatto that he must find the condi- 
tional answer that she had agreed to 
give, in the negative. The maestro 
took her decision intensely to heart. 
He pleaded, finally demanded that she should favor his suit, 
and it all wound up in a lovers’ dispute and faded utterly 
as Elsa indignantly quit the studio. 
“ * * « * * + 

The odor of incense burdened the atmosphere as Elsa 
made her way into the massive cathedral. There was that 
which invited her to look with admiration upon the pile. She 
marveled at the great height of the interior pillars; the ex- 
quisitely sculptured capitals and the general solemnity and 
rich light that streamed in from the windows above upon 
the golden pulpits at the entrance of the choir served to 
print upon her mind a picture never to be forgotten. It was 
more out of curiosity than a desire to pay devotion that she 
was led to enter. And, although allied to the Church of 
England, she was far from being a bigot, and 
in her opinion she was by no means consigning 
her soul to perdition by kneeling devoutly within the 
walls of a Romish cathedral. Hence, as she uttered frag- 
ments of the Episcopalian prayers, ‘‘ Direct in the way of 
life all united to me by kindred or friendship. * * * Blood 
of Christ inebriate me!” she did not stop to consider the 
question of tenet, sect, denomination or creed. She only 
knew that her soul cried out for rest; she thirsted for the 
drop of cool water from the Great Fountain. She could 
not resist the influence of the voice that commanded her to 
kneel before one of the altars and invoke the unction of 
the Holy Mother ; no more, after her prayer was said, could 
she seal her lips to the melody that had first made Signor 
Gatto her slave. With hands clasped in pious worship she 
sang in whispered tones the music of the song— 
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Elsa finished the aria, bowed her head in silent prayer 
for a moment, then arose and turned—to find Signor Gatto 
by her side. 

‘*What acreature of contrasts!” the reader will say. 
Yes, distinctly so. She had vehemently, passionately re- 
ceived Signor Gatto’s attentions in the beginning ; as reso- 
lutely had she thrown him over, as a child might cast aside 
atoy. One moment her mind was set on her future in her 
art ; again, her spirit was engaged in devotional worship. 
No wonder, then, that Elsa expressed displeasure, surprise, 
on meeting the maestro at such a period. The last note of 
the aria had hardly crossed her lips before he accosted her. 
‘Signor Gatto!” Elsa exclaimed, irritably, ‘‘ you are 
intruding! No, no! not here!” she protested as he made 
a movement indicative of approach, as if he would take her 

and. ‘ Not here, I beg! Do not compromise me, please!” 
‘* 1 would not for the world.” 
‘* But you will, Signor Gatto.” 
‘*I must beg the right to protest, Miss Rigby.” 
‘* Then why follow me? I gave you my answer not an 


” 
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hour ago. Why haunt me at every step, spying upon me 
when I seek private devotion?” 

‘* Because I love you!” 

‘*Go! go! Letit be at once! 

‘* Miss Rigby, do not condemn me! 
sacrifice that you might demand.” 

‘Prove it by your charity. Leave me,I beg! 
Mr. Linden is sketching a capital. Go,I say! 
not seen you,” 

‘* Even so, Miss Rigby, would you have me stamp myself 
a poltroon by flying from a mere boy?” 

‘*No, no, not that! but can’t you understand? You 
must not meet Philip here. That would involve a scene. 
You would disgrace me; if you must speak to me, come 
to my apartment at five o'clock.” 

‘‘Ah! then I may hope?” cried Signor Gatto, catching at 
the straw. 

‘‘Mr. Linden is coming this way. 
Elsa demanded. 


You vex me!” 
I would make any 


Look, 
He has 


Leave me instantly !” 


Obedient to her will Signor Gatto passed from the 


cathedral— not a moment too Philip, to get a 
better view of the capital that he had been copying, moved 
in the direction of Elsa, and, observing her, abandoned his 
sketching lesson and addressed her. 

He noticed her changed manner. She parried any 
reference that he might make concerning Signor Gatto, and 
seemingly with difficulty could rid herself of the influence 
of her previous few moments of devotion. 

‘* You are troubled!” Philip observed. 

‘** This place is too holy to discuss secular topics,” Elsa 
I wish to get the 
Take me 


soon. 


replied. ‘‘ Come, let us abandon it. 
view from the top of the celebrated Duomo. 
there, won't you?” 
> 
CHAPTER V1/1. 
Tue Duet 
HE magnificent 
sented itself to Miss Rigby and Mr. 
Linden as they viewed the plain from 
the summit of the cathedral appealed 
to them as alluring indeed. The 
stretch reminded them of a mighty 
garden cut into squares, verdant, 
floral, checkerboard-like by virtue of 
poplar and mulberry trees. The 
Alpine ranges arrest the eye as one lookstothe north. The 
plain to the East takes a long stride Veniceward, Adriatie- 
To the South lie the Apennines, and off to the west 


spectacle that pre- 





ward. 
Monte Viso lifts his head in proud supremacy. 
Groundward from the elevated outlook 
plan, the narrow, crooked streets and the waters from the 
Olona combine to make the Commune of Milan a most fas- 
cinating centre as one looks over this city within the walls. 
Neither Elsa nor Philip ventured to break the silence for 
some moments. It was a period of embarrassment. It 
could hardly be said of Elsa that she sought a reconcilia- 
tion—scarcely that. She had persuaded Philip to adjourn 
to the top of the cathedral mainly to satisfy a selfish whim. 
The motive that induced her to do so was found in her de- 
sire to escape from the annoying attentions of Signor 
Gatto. Now that Elsa and Philip were there she could 
find no words to offer as a plausible excuse for having 
made the request. Again, womanlike, she felt that it was 
Philip’s place to make the first move in the endeavor to 
clear away the cloud of perplexity that hung between 


the circular 


them. 

No doubt Philip might during all of this interval have 
proven a generous suitor without interruption, but for the 
blow that he dealt Signor Gatto on the occasion of the 
unpleasant occurrence weeks previous. Not only had he 
refrained from seeking Elsa, he had gone out of his way 
that he might be spared the disadvantage of demanding 
certain explanations. He fully realized the influence that 
Signor Gatto exercised over Miss Rigby, at the same time 
his temper got the better of him when he contemplated 
Elsa's willingness to lend herself to the scheme of encour- 
aging his rival’s daring advances. He had often brooded 
over the state of affairs, and now jealousy made a fool of 
him, now amaniac. As he stood by Elsa's side his heart 
filled with a desire to avenge himself, possibly by a foul 
act. He looked into the giddy space below. If they were 
to go over the barriers together! The very suggestion of 
such a crime paled his cheek. The thought of its commis- 
sion chilled him. 

‘*Philip!” A soft hand was laid upon his arm. ‘‘ Your 
dreams are not pleasant ones. What were you contemplat- 
ing? Tell me, why may we not be friends, even in the 
face of my decision? Your mother has told you every- 
thing—of course! Let us make up our difference.” 

‘‘What encouragement have you given me to become 
reconciled?” he answered, assuming a domineering mien. 
‘* Have you played me fair? Taking the matter directly 
home, has your conduct been proper? Upon my word, if I 
were called upon to judge you from the ground of one un- 
familiar with your character, I should be inclined to doubt 
your moral sincerity !” 

‘Mr. Linden! Youaccuse me! I will not permit you 
You 


to hide your meaning under the cover of a condition. 


my judge, indeed! Your real opinion is too boldly evi- 
dent.” 

‘** Not so fast, Elsa.” 

‘* Miss Rigby, if you please, sir. 
be other than formal since you openly charge me with im- 
propriety? Let us come to an understanding at once. 
Now that you have spoken your mind, I shall go out of my 
I shall defy 


How can our relations 


way to increase your want of faith in me. 
you !” Elsa concluded. 

‘* First stop to consider what you owe tothe convention- 
alities of society,” Philip returned. ‘‘ I] insist upon it that I 
have not accused you. I merely set out to appeal to your 
sense of maidenly modesty, your womanly duty as related 
to right and wrong.” 

‘*And why should I be bound down by any rules of 
conventionality ? Your lecture is in keeping with Mrs. 
Linden's sermon on ‘ The Functions and Necessity of the 
Chaperon.’ Really, it is all very amusing. No! I refuse 
to be hampered by Puritanic restrictions. To my way of 
thinking, there is nothing so utterly insipid, flat and color- 
less as the incessant moralizer. He puts me in mind of 
the ‘ unseasoned funeral baked meats’—he is tasteless, com- 
monplace. Don't stare at me like that! I am not im- 
. moral. Iam a girl with hot blood in my veins and opinions 
of my own, and I propose to stand by my guns.” 

** But it is what the world will say, Miss Rigby.” 

‘* Let the world talk! What have I to do with criticism? 
What a prude is humanity! After all, the controversy re- 
duces itself to lines of individual opinion. And why should 
we stop at the dividing rule that nations lay down, and per- 
mit ourselves to be swayed in matters of custom, manners, 
modesty and costume? Why are they correct in one habit 
in one country, and quite as shockingly incorrect in the 
same habit in another country? Why does one nation, 
people, sect remain reconciled to bare arms, bare shoulders 
and an almost interminable corsage line, and bury the face 
and blush with shame at the sight of bare legs, and vice 
versa? Which exhibition is right, which is wrong? What 
nation is capable of judging?” 

‘‘ What acreature of circumstances you are, to be sure, 
Miss Rigby! From the altar of the Virgin Mary to a dis- 
course on bare extremities is a flight from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, indeed. But in the midst of it all I have 
not forgotten that you are betrothed to me.” 

‘‘ Admitting your supposition to be true, isa woman loyal 
to herself who remains loyal to an engagement with a man 
she hates?” 

‘«T was not aware that I had aroused such a spirit of op- 
position in you.” 

‘‘ If you are so hard on me before taking the vows, what 


a slave would you make of me after marriage! No; I 
much prefer to remain single—and free. I will remind 
you that you are exercising an undue authority. As for 


my professional future, I shall resign myself to the advice 
of Signor Gatto—as a teacher only, mind you! From this 
time out the friendship between him and meshall be purely 
platonic.” 

‘‘You are aware, of course, of the sad experience of 
many scores of American girls who, like yourself, have 
sought the guiding voice of Italian teachers. Failing to 
score artistically, they have succeeded in winning bodily. 
Shame to return home with broken voices has influenced 
them to give themselves up to a life of questionable 
acts.” 

‘What do you mean?” Elsa demanded, hotly. 

‘*] mean that if Signor Gatto abuses your confidence | 
shall kill him !” 

‘‘Convey that information to him personally. 


He is 
before you!” 

No sooner had Elsa spoken than Signor Gatto presented 
himself. From his bearing it was evident that the oppor- 
tunity was one for which he had long waited. There was 
no courteous exchange of words. Signor Gatto imme- 
diately intimated that the moment had arrived in which the 
men should settle all differences. 

‘‘Tf you seem surprised, Mr. Linden, that I am intent 
upon getting the advantage of you in this battle over a 
heart, it is not because you are ignorant of the effort ex- 
pended on my part. I loved Miss Rigby the moment that 
you presented her. I made up my mind then that I would 
win her, no matter what the sacrifice might cost me. | 
flatter myself that my attentions were not misdirected in 
the beginning. I am aware that Miss Rigby has repulsed 
me—a fact due toa whim. But Iam notthemanto stop at 
that. I intend to follow on until I shall have overcome her 
every objection. Astronomers are continually discovering 
new stars. Women are incessantly discovering new ad- 
mirers.” 

‘* New lovers!” Linden hissed. 

‘* Liar!” was Gatto’s exclamation. ‘‘ Defend yourself!” 

Instantly coats were discarded. The occasion was one 
demanding impromptu action. It was a matter of contest 
with the only instruments of defense available—pocket- 
knives. 

These were quickly drawn as Elsa, faint with terror, en- 
deavored to dissuade the combatants in turn. The men 
indulged in frantic efforts to bring the duel to an issue. 
Finally Philip's knife grazed the arm of the maestro. 
Quick as a flash Signor Gatto sprang upon him and struck 
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a blow, aiming at his heart. A downward movement on 
Philip’s part served to save him from a mortal stroke, but 
the knife buried itself in his temple and, feeling its course, 
laid his cheek open to the bone. 

With superhuman effort Elsa sprang between the vicious 
combatants and forced Philip away, and in the struggle 
fell upon her knees, dragging Philip down. He lay pros- 
trate, his head resting in her lap, as Signor Gatto took a 
step backward ready for another onslaught. He remained 
stationary, however, for Elsa’s voice arrested his move- 
ment, 

Philip from loss of blood was rapidly growing weak, 
unconscious. 

‘*Signor Gatto! felt that blade as it 
struck Philip's temple. Through him you have wounded 
my heart. If lever entertained a shadow of affection, even 
respect, for you, you blighted it the instant that you com- 
mitted this cowardly assault! You have shattered every 
We are enemies !” 


cried Elsa, ‘‘] 


tie of friendship. 
(To be continued.) 





Anton Rubinstein’s Debut.—As a young man Anton 
Rubinstein had to struggle severely for his existence ; he 
ate his bread in tears, nor did he always have bread to eat. 
Rubinstein, who later in life was a millionaire, did not have 
enough to satisfy his appetite in the beginning of his 
career. And his gratitude to those who had faith in his 
genius and stood by him with their counsel and assistance 
knew no bounds ever afterward. 

In his salon in Peterhof, where he resided during the 
last years of his life in a castle-like palace as a landed lord, 
an album was displayed, the first leaf of which showed the 
photo picture of an old Polish Jew. It was a reminiscence 
of one of the most noteworthy events in the artist’s life. 
He had, still a lad, advertised his first concert given in a 
city of Poland. But nobody came to buy tickets. Sud- 
denly an old Polish Jew stepped into the office, put a ruble 
upon the counter, and said: ‘‘ Give me half a dozen seats.” 

‘‘ This, my first paying hearer,” thus explained Rubin- 
stein, ‘‘filled me with such unbounded delight that when, a 
few years later, I passed again through that town I had 
a photograph taken of the old man, to preserve his pic- 
ture.” 


Music with Your Shine. —The weakness of the race for 
getting a little more than it pays for is illustrated anew in 
the case of a well-known shoe blacking. With each little, 
round 10 cent box of polish come the words and music of a 
popular song, or at least of a song that once upon a time 
saw the palmy days of popularity, but which having 
reached a ripe maturity, has been corsigned to the limbo of 
a well earned oblivion. Such lusty old-timers, for in- 
stance, as ‘‘ In the Gloaming” and ‘‘ The Soldier's Fare- 
well,” tucked in snugly beneath a convenient catch on the 
cover, greet the purchaser of each little box of polish. 

Then there is that ancient, worm-eaten favorite, ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful Snow,” dividing the honors with that perennial old 
stand-by of the hand organ brigade, ‘' Little Maggie 
May.” Some of the other tunes are ‘‘Old Black Joe,” 
‘* Annie Laurie,” ‘‘ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” ‘* Rock Me to 
Sleep, Mother.” ‘‘Dreaming of Home and Mother,” “ Ben 
Bolt” (just now revived because of ‘‘ Trilby”) and ‘* The 
Old Cabin Home,” In fact, about every song that is senti- 
mental or patriotic, and many that are in the negro dialect, 
and some that are sung in the colleges, may be obtained by 
investing a dime for a box of polish. The affinity between 
music and correct footgear is thus established, and the man 
who blacks his own shoes need never want for a musical 
education. 


Roulades of the Past.—In the present atmosphere of 
musical training it is quite certain that vocalists do not 
flourish ; for one thing the tendency of modern music is all 
against that kind of composition in which singers used 
most to delight, and which provided them with their prin- 
cipal artistic diet. The roulades of a day that isdead were 
perfect training for the voice and were only really objec- 
tionable when they occupied the place of real music. Now 
that a different ideal is set up these excellent exercises 
have almost entirely gone out of fashion, and young and 
tender voices are ruined or broken on intellectual com- 
positions that they cannot grasp or interpret. 

It is notoriously far easier to make a silk purse out of a 
sow's ear than to transform a singer into a musician, and 
in nine cases out of ten, either the student rebels against 
the training, and warbles his beloved nonsense to the de- 
light of his amateur friends and the most indulgent sec- 
tion of the public, or develops into an admirable musician 
without a scrap of voice. The question of the battle be- 
tween vocal and intellectual training is too large a question 
to be discussed here, but it may be pointed out that the 
few artists who manage, by the help of a peculiarly happy 
combination of circumstances, to learn the art of intelligent 
expression without losing the beauty of voice that is the 
gift of nature, need fear no undue competition. 

‘* There is always room at the top "’ is a saying that is no 
less true of the musical than of any other profession, and 
after all, really fine singers, or for that matter, players 
either, have never yet been a drug in the market. 
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N° other French composer has lately made such 
pronounced headway as Jules Massenet, whose opera, 


‘ La Navarraise,” was last week produced with great suc- 


cess at Hamburg, under Lohse's direction, and with Mrs. 
Klafsky and the tenor Birrenkoven in the principal réles ; 
and at Nuremberg, under Prill’s direction, where it was re- 
1 At the Breslau Stadt- 


ceived with equally good results. 
was given, 


theater at the same time the ‘‘ Herodiade” 
and a performance of this interesting work I heard there on 
Wednesday of last week, on my return trip from Upper 
I was both gratified and astonished how 


rather difficult opera was 


Silesia to Berlin 


carefully and effectively this 
brought out at a provincial theatre, and although of the 
cast nobody, with the the baritone 
Somer, was above the average of a decent operatic per- 
was such that it produced a most 


Principally, of course, this must 


exception of fine 


sonnel, the ensemble 
Satisitactory 


be attributed to Conductor Weintraub, who, although still 


impression 
comparatively young, seems a most intelligent and am- 
bitious leader, and who is anything if not enthusiastic and 
progressive. Next spring he will essay to bring out Anton 
Rubinstein’s ‘* Moses” in the scenic arrangement which 
the composer desired for his sacred operas. 

As for the ‘‘ Herodiade,” you may remember the fine 
dramatic aria which the late Mme. Fursch-Madi used to 
sing and deliver so superbly not many years before her 
death, and this climax of the third act is also the best thing 
in Massenet’s opera, while especially the first act is almost 
as uninteresting as some of his ‘‘ Esclarmonde” and similar 
latter day music. The the Biblical 
heroine somewhat more in French novel style than does 


libretto deals with 
the sacred book with the lady who paraded John the 
3aptist’s head on a chafing dish, and whom Heine so 
-graphically describes in his inimitable poem, ‘* Atta Troll,” 


as a*‘ fat green sow.” 


* *# @ 

I returned to Berlin on Thursday evening in time to be 
present at Mr. Frederick Fairbanks’ concert at Bechstein 
Hall. He is an American and, if I mistake not, belongs to 
the great scale manufacturer's family of that name. In the 
December of Tue Mu Courier I a Dresden 
criticism on the same gentleman from the gentle and ami- 
able pen of our valued Dresden correspondent, Miss Ing- 
mann, who praises Mr. Fairbanks both as a pianist and as 


read 


SICAL 


a composer 

I am quite sorry to have to contradict a lady, but I can- 
not in either instance bring myself to agree with her. As 
a pianist, Miss Ingmann may after all be right in thinking 
highly of Mr. Fairbanks, for as he lives in Dresden she may 
have had chances to hear him more frequently and perhaps 
to better advantage. From his playing last Thursday 
night I can only judge that he was either badly disposed 
or that he is not a good pianist. Not even his scales were 
technically under his mastery, and as for the pedal, why 
he blurred out the best harmonics in his own composition. 
This composition, a ‘sonata quasi una fantasia” in C 
major, I had looked over before the composer performed 
it, and | found it a very weak work as far as invention is 
part being trite and 
general treatment it 
Moreover, it 


concerned, the themes for the most 
stale, and in the form as well as the 
is conventional and uninteresting to a degree. 
is technically so difficult and ** unklaviermissig ” that, as I 
said before, even the composer could not play it, and any- 
The theme and varia- 
are 


body else probably will not play it. 


tions in C minor which form the slow movement 


machine-made conservatory class work, and I don't see 


where the *' fantasia” comes in which is promised in the 
title. 


scherzando in E flat, which contains at least a bit of origin- 


The only movement of some merit is the allegro 


ality and rhythmic interest. 
, 


Some Lieder, also by Fairbanks, two of which, ‘‘ Nozzi’ 


and ** Die Lehre,” are in A flat major, and the third one, 
‘ Fuga,” in the same minor key, are very nearly equally 
uninteresting, but they were most intelligently delivered by 
Miss Clementine Engelmann, a mezzo soprano of agreeable 
voice, 

As opening numbers of the program I heard from Mr. 
Fairbanks the second prelude and fugue (C minor) from 
3ach's ‘‘ Well Tempered Clavichord,” and the two small 
sonatas in G and A by Domenico Scarlatti, all three of 
which he rattled down without shading, color, discrimina- 


tion or feeling. 
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I left Bechstein Hall before the Chopin numbers in 
order to hear part of a concert by another composer 
pianist, who, inopportunely, at exactly the same hour held 
forth at the Singakademie. 

* %& € 

Mr. Louis Glass, of Copenhagen, is a different sort of a 
composer from Mr. Fairbanks, for he has both talent and 
learning—the latter more, however, than the former. His 


| ideas are spontaneous, and, if not exactly broad or very 


lyrical, are at least for the most part original. His har- 
monies (of the so-called Northern type) as well as his 
rhythms are interesting, and, above all, he is a master of 
modern orchestration. I was really sorry that I could not 
have heard his symphony in E, op. 17, or some of his 
songs and a funeral largo for string orchestra; but his 
piano sonata, op. 6 (also in E), which he performed finely, 
is a work of more than average merit, and in style greatly 
reminds me of MacDowell’s best work. The adagio in D 
flat is beautiful, and the scherzo in B major sprightly and 
clever. Mr. Glass was applauded by a large and cultivated 
audience and forced to give an encore—a charming little 
piece in G minor, evidently also of his own composing. 

The final number of the program was a tarantella in G 
minor, a movement from an orchestral suite, which, though” 
more sombre in mood and coloring than the Neapolitan 
national dance is generally represented, is a fine and most 
effective piece of orchestral writing. The composer con- 
ducted in person, and the Philharmonic Orchestra did its 
share nobly. 

* & & 

On Friday night we had first at the Bechstein Saal the 
concert of Friederike Reiff-Finali, who finally, after she is 
a little more than ripe, has turned her back upon the boards 
of the operetta and returned to the concert stage. I heard 
from her only the ‘‘ Wie nahte mir der Schlummer” aria 
from ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” and fled in despair. Not even the 
violin performances of the assisting Mr. Ossip Schnirlin, 
who of late seems to become achronic infection of minor 
Berlin concerts, could detain me, for his performance of the 
first movement of Bruch’s D minor violin concerto, with 
which the concert was opened, proved tedious to a degree. 


zs * * 


I just barely escaped hearing the same inane and innocu- 
ous movement once more at the Singakademie, where it was 
played by Miss Margarethe Baginski, a pupil of Sauret and 
Zajic, and altogether a young lady of much talent and 
merit. She was the assistant and really an attraction of 
the concert of Mr. Luigi Ravelli, and her fine performances 
of Svendsen’s romanza and Zarcziky’s G major mazurka 
for violin, which were given with dash, feeling, clean in- 
tonation and an elegant bow arm, elicited considerable 
applause. 

About our old Italian friend, the tenor Ravelli, I need 
and cannot tell you anything new. You have all heard 
him many times under the old Mapleson régime in the 
Academy of Music, and except that he, like all the rest of 
us, has not grown any younger,he is the same good and 
His art also stood him in good 
from 


reliable singer as of yore. 
stead in the grand aria, ‘‘ Vaissement Pharaoh,” 
Méhul's ‘‘ Joseph in Egypt,” and in the cavatina from 
Mozart's ‘‘ Magic Flute,” for he needed all of it to cover up 
the ravages which time has done to his one time luscious 
vocal organ. A romanza from Arthur Bird's opera, 
** Daphné,” he sang in French and most charmingly, with 
the composer at the piano, and which was so much ap- 
plauded that both artists had to appear before the public 
and bow their thanks. 

Arthur Bird tells me that he is very soon going over to 
New York for the first production there of his opera 
‘* Daphné,” and then the desired chance will be offered you 
to listen to a musico-dramatic work by an American com- 
poser. I hope the performance will be on a level with that 
vouchsafed to Bemberg's ‘‘ Elaine,” and then I have no 
fear of the result. 

The Ravelli concert closed with the Bach-Gounod “‘ Ave 
Maria” for voice, violin, organ and piano, which trouvaille, 
to suit the concert giver’s tenor, was transposed down a 
semi-tone toG flat, and after which he was vociferously 
applauded so long that, though evidently tired out, he 
consented to sing his great aria from ‘‘ Martha.” This was 
Mr. Ravelli’'s only concert appearance here. Of his short 
but successful Gastspiel at the Royal Opera house I re- 
ported in some of my previous letters. 


* & *& 
- 


Saturday evening a young violinist from Russia, Mr. 
Boris Kamensky, who appeared at Bechstein Hall in a con- 
cert of his own, claimed my attention. He is evidently a 
talented and a well taught young man, but he is by no 
means a great or even a finished artist. Such people 
would, after all, do better to become good and reliable 
orchestra players than second rate virtuosi. 

Mr. Kamensky played the Vieuxtemps A minor concerto 
and later on a very tender canzonetta in G minor by 
Tschaikowsky, as well as Svendsen’s romanza and Wieni- 
awski’s mazurka (Didzarz), with nice feeling, smooth tone 
and delivery, and on the whole very creditably, but by no 
means remarkably. 

Miss Clara Schaeffer,from Frankfort, a fair singer of 





likewise no very remarkable characteristics, interpolated 
Lieder by Cornelius, Franz, Sommer and Hiller. 

M. Gustav Lazarus, one of the better of our local pianists 
and teachers, as well as a composer of merit, accompanied 
everything in a musicianly, neat and very praiseworthy 
style. One would wish to meet Mr. Lazarus more fre- 
quently in Berlin’s concert rooms. 


* %* 


One of the best attended soloists’ concerts of the season 
so far was that of Miss Rosa Olitzka, late of the Royal 
Italian Opera at Covent Garden, London. The Sing- 
akademie was completely filled last Saturday night by her 
admirers, and the enthusiasm equaled in strength the 
number of the listeners. 

Miss Olitzka is the possessor of that most rare musical 
instrument, a noble, big, sonorous and rich genuine con- 
tralto voice of the true dark timbre. Not only is her voice 
naturally beautiful, but it has also been admirably trained 
by Prof. Julius Hey, and as the young lady is moreover 
very musical and sings with feeling as well as with taste, 
it cannot be wondered at that she took complete possession 
of her audience and that encores were the order and not 
the exception of the evening. Miss Olitzka is the daughter 
of a resident Jewish cantor, and she therefore comes by her 
voice and musical gifts quite naturally. 

Her repertory is a most varied one, and even things 
which one would hardly think adapted for such a heavy 
voice, Schumann’s *‘ Friihlingsnacht” and Rich. Strauss’ 
‘‘ Stiindchen,” for instance, she sings admirably. Best of 
all, however, I liked her delivery of Schubert's ‘‘ Aufent- 
halt,” and Gounod’s ‘* Stanzas of Sappho,” which as well 
Hiindel’s aria (largo) from ‘‘ Xerxes” she sang grandly. 
Very well liked also were Jul. Hey’s ‘‘ Waldbaechlein”; a 
very noble Lied, ‘‘Ist kein Wasser so ohn’ Ende,” by Count 
Bolko von Hochberg, our Royal Opera House intendant ; 
an old Corsican ballad from Mackenzie's ‘‘ Colomba,” and 
‘* Little Dorry,” by A. Seppilli, which latter two, sung in 
English, were most enthusiastically redemanded. 

Alfred Sormann, ‘‘ court pianist to the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg,” though I am sure I don’t know why, played 
some smaller numbers which I had the good fortune not to 
have heard, and the Liszt E major polonaise, which I did 
hear. After he was through I did not know who was more 
of asore man—Sormann or I. The Bechstein grand piano, 
however, upon which he played, was a superb one and 
therefore in no wise to blame. This was best shown in the 
song accompaniments of that most reliable stand-by, Otto 
Bake, who drew from the sameinstrument which Sormann 
abused a most beautiful and mellow tone. 

** * 

On Sunday night the friends of Ludwig Pietsch, the 
celebrated art critic of the ‘‘ Vossische Zeitung,” gave him 
a rousing reception at the Kaiserhof, in honor of the seven- 
tieth anniversary of his birth. Noman in all Berlin is bet- 
ter liked, no one has more real friends and fewer enemies, 
and no one is more deserving of sucha fate. The most 
amiable, as well as the most able and at the same time the 
most modest, writer in all Berlin is Ludwig Pietsch. May 
he live long and prosper ! 

* *# & 

The most important concert which took place since my 
return was that of last night—the sixth subscription con- 
cert of the Royal Orchestra, under Felix Weingartner's di- 
rection. As usual on these occasions the vast auditorium 
of the Royal Opera House was completely sold out, and 
such had also been the case at the public rehearsal which 
was held yesterday afternoon. 

The program contained two comparative novelties, or 
rather so far rarely heard works, in Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Don 
Quixote” and Borodin's E flat major symphony. Both Rus- 
sian works I had already heard in New York, and my opin- 
ion about Rubinstein’s erratic work was not altered by the 
second experience. It is rather interesting, but by no 
means among his best works. He was too much an antag- 
onist of program music that he could have written one 
to order, even if the task had been a lighter one than the 
one which he had set for himself in the attempted musical 
illustration of the Spanish literary chef d’ceuvre. Rubin- 
stein was by no means a musical Gustav Doré, and he 
ought to have left ‘‘ Don Quixote” severely alone. 

The Borodin symphony is not quite as Russian as most 
of his other known works, notably the ‘‘Steppen” music ; 
on the contrary, it sounds quite civilized. The themes, 
though short breathed, are very pregnant and they are 
made most skillful use of. The scherzo was so piquant and 
so cleverly executed that the audience would fain have 
heard it repeated, to which demand Weingartner, however, 
gave no willing ear. The slow movement (curiously enough 
in the key of D, no near relation to E flat), is a bit Gold- 
markish, and not a little Berliozian, while the finale is a 
close copy in pattern and contents of the last movement 
from Schumann's D minor symphony. The work was lis- 
tened to with evident attention, and was better received by 
so conservative an audience as that of these concerts than 
I had anticipated. 

The real enthusiasm, however, broke forth after the vig- 
orous reading of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont” overture, and 
was hardly less marked after each movement of Schumann's 
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beautiful and inspired C major symphony, with its heav- 
enly romanza, at the close of which, as well as at the com- 
pletion of the entire symphony, Weingartner had to bow 
his thanks repeatedly in acknowledgment of most hearty 
and prolonged applause. 
* 

Siegfried Wagner is here to conduct to-night’s Wagner 
Verein’s concert. I had a short talk with him to-day, and 
he told me that he is willing to go to the United States to 
conduct a season of concerts in the fall of 1896, after the 
Bayreuth ‘‘ Nibelungen” performances, provided he can 
find a manager who will put up ‘‘ big money.” There will 
be positively no performances at Bayreuth the coming sum- 
mer, all rumors to the contrary notwithstanding. Re- 
hearsals of a technical nature, however, and also some 
studying with the soloists for the ‘‘ Ring” performances 
will be attended to, but positively no ‘‘ Parsifal.” 

I also saw Cosima Wagner, who looks well, and her 
charming daughters, Eva and Isolde. 


* & & 


I had an interesting call from Prof. Gustav Hollaender, 
of Cologne, the new director of the Stern Conservatory of 
Music, who will no doubt soon regenerate the renowned 
old Berlin music school and will bring it up to the highest 
standard. eee 


Amalia Materna, who for twenty-five years has been a 
member of the Vienna Imperial Opera House personnel, 
took leave of the public last week with a representation of 
‘ Briinhilde” in ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung.” Her last ap- 
pearance was made the occasion for great ovations to the 
popular artist, who replied with a short but touching fare- 
well speech. eee 


Richard Strauss’ opera, ‘‘Guntram,” has been accepted 
for performance by the Munich Royal Opera House and 
will be brought out there under the composer's direction 
about April 20. oes 


The Berlin Royal Opera House is said to have accepted 
Sormann’s opera, ‘* Sybilla.” 

To-morrow night Ben Davies, the favorite English tenor, 
will make his first and only appearance there as ‘* Faust.” 

Next week, beginning with Monday the 14th, the entire 
‘* Nibelungen Ring ” will be given. 

As regards the activity at our Royal Opera House under 
its present excellent régime, I can best give you a picture 
of it by the enumeration of the following interesting statis- 
tics for the year 1894: During the year just passed forty- 
nine different operas were produced, among them nine one 
act and four two act operas. Richard Wagner, of 
course, takes the principal composer’s share in that nine 
of his woiks were performed on sixty-seven evenings, of 
which ‘‘ Tannhiuser” seventeen, ‘‘ Lohengrin” sixteen 
and ‘' Meistersinger” and ‘‘ Walkiire” each eight times 
were given. Humperdinck scored forty performances of 
‘‘ Hinsel und Gretel” in fifteen weeks. Hummel’s ‘* Mara” 
was presented twenty-three times. Leoncavallo carried it 
ever Mascagni, for, although the latter's ‘* Cavalleria” 
was given twenty-seven times as against twenty-two per- 
formances of ‘‘ Pagliacci,” '‘ I Medici,” was heard twenty- 
two timesin four months. Weber is represented with two 
operas of which ‘“ Freischiitz” was given twelve and 
‘*Oberon” four times. Mozart had three operas repre- 
sented—‘* Magic Flute ” seven, *‘ Don Giovanni” five, and 
‘*Nozze di Figaro” four times. Meyerbeer is losing 
ground ; his ‘‘ Prophet” was only given five times and 
‘‘L’Africaine "four times. Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff ” scored nine- 
teen, Smetana's ‘‘ Bartered Bride’ twelve, ‘‘ Faust” nine, 
’ six perform- 


’ 


‘‘Carmen” seven and ‘ Barber of Seville’ 
ances. Eight hundred and ninety-six rehearsals were 
held!!! As regards the artists occupied, Tetzlaff acted as 
stage manager on 231 evenings, Moedlinger appeared 135, 
Krolop 127, Miss Dietrich 122, Stammer 117, Bulsz 106, Mrs. 
Herzog 104, Miss Rothauser 102 times. Of the three prin- 


cipal conductors Weingartner led 126, Sucher 91 and Dr. 


Muck 87 times. 
#2 # 


A letter from Riga informs me of the great success 
Nikita is achieving there in the parts of ‘‘ Mignon,” 
‘* Marguerite” and ‘* Amina.” O. F. 


Ellen Beach Yaw.—Miss Ellen Beach Yaw sang recent- 
ly in Mobile, Ala., and the ‘‘ Register ” writes : 

An extraordinary audience listened last night to an extraordinary 
performance. 

The interest taken in the concert of Miss Yaw culminated yester- 
day in such a demand for seats that every place in the parquet and 
dress circle of the theatre was sold before night and “standing 
room only ’’ was the notice published when the box office opened at 
night. The audience was composed of the best element of the city, 
all lovers of music being present. Almost everyone felt a doubt, 
however, believing that expectation as regards Miss Yaw had been 
raised too high. There was reasonable assurance that Mr. Dick 
would be found to bean artist, but it was thought that Miss Yaw’s 
claim to attention would be based almost wholly upon her remark- 
able register. It is safe to say that apprehension on this score was 
dismissed before Miss Yaw had finished her first song, for the listen- 
ers discovered in her a charming vocalist, endowed with a voice of 
great evenness and purity and much power, and with a method of 
singing well-nigh faultless, while her manner was vivacious and 
delightful. 

Her first song was Alabieff’s ‘‘ Russian Nightingale,”’ which opens 
with strong notes for the middle register. These she attacked with 
a directness and volume which proved that the voice was not one of 
range merely, but of good quality as well. Presently the song ran 
up the scale, and there were heard notes sweeter than any bird ever 
sang, ending high up with a staccato note that seemed to drop from 
above like a pearl, so pure was it. The effect upon the audience was 
wonderful. There wasa hum of voices as each person made some 
exclamation of astonishment to his or her neighbor; then, although 
the song was not finished, the whole assembly broke into a rapture of 
applause. It seemed as if by common consent everyone decided that 
it was unnecessary and certainly undesirable to wait until the end of 
the song before expressing an opinion about it. Several times dur- 
ing the evening the same exhibition was made by the auditors 
When those upper notes were sounded they would turn about in their 
seats and express their feelings by glances and signs, showing that 
what they had just heard was too good to be enjoyed allalone. This 
was particularly noticeable during the singing of Proch’s theme and 
variations, wherein Miss Yaw ascended the scale from somewhere 
near B below middle C up to B above high C, or three full octaves, 
Her method is excellent; all her runs and cadenzas were performed 
with the trueness of an instrument. She has been trained in a good 
school and has a great future before her. 

Eckert’s ‘* Echo”’ song, which is a familiar composition, was given 
in a style that Gerster alone in this generation could approach, and 
her “ Laughing Song,” from “Manon Lescaut,’ was absolutely in- 
fectious in its jollity and rollicking good humor. The audience de- 
manded encores in such number that the performance would have 
continued an extra hour had Miss Yaw been able to comply. 


Miss Yaw sings everywhere to crowded houses and most- 
ly at advanced prices. We understand that the seats at 
Macon, Ga., where she sang January 26, were $2 and $2.50. 
R. Schmelz.—Reinhard Schmelz has composed a ‘‘ Song 
of Freedom” for the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. It was accepted by that society from among those of 
a number of competing composers, and it will be sung by 
9,000 voices on February 22 (Washington’s Birthday) at the 
grand reunion of the Society at Washington, D.C. The 
song is published for female voices, and also for mixed 
voices. Linda de K. Fulton has supplied the words to Mr. 
Schmelz’s music, and they are very effective. The compo- 
sition will prove a welcome addition to the patriotic réper- 
toire of singing societies. 

A New Field of Missionary Work.—A meeting of 
mission workers was held recently in Manchester, N. H., 
the chief feature of which was singing by a ‘ converted 
opera singer.” Converted from what deponent saith not, 
but we would infer from opera. How welcome would 
be some of the unilluminated lights of the operatie stage 
to follow the example thus set forthem ! It is the first case 
on record of an operatic singer ‘‘getting ‘ligion.” Should 
the Board of Foreign Missions get wind of it we may pre- 
pare for the extinction of the ‘‘ Johnnie” and his superses- 
sion at the stage door by the gentleman in goggles and 
black, which denotes he of the tract. Verily, managers, 
look to it that thy powder is dry, if you want to keep your 
precious prima donnas. 
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R. BEN DAVIES made his appearance in the 

part of ‘‘ Faust” in Berlin and Dresden last week. 

The audiences in both places were not at first disposed to 

take him into favor, but the English tenor, by pure merit, 

won his way, and gradually gained a full measure of appre- 
ciation in these two classical cities. 

Madame Adelina Patti has just completed arrangements 
with Sir Augustus Harris, whereby she will appear in six of 
her favorite characters at Covent Garden during next sea- 
son. Thisis the first time for eight years that she has 
suug on the lyric stage in London, and her appearance is 
counted upon to give considerable éclat to next June’s per- 
formances, and it is with a great deal of pleasurable antici- 
pation that her many friends in the metropolis look for- 
ward toseeing her again in those characters with which 
she is so prominently associated. 

The after season series of Popular Concerts opened last 
Saturday, when as usual Messrs. Chappell put forward a 
good program, interpreted by such capable artists as Mr. 
Leonard Borwick, Lady Hallé, Hugo Becker, Rees, Gib- 
son, Hobday, Ould and Santley. Though the program was 
interesting, nothing new was presented, 

On Monday Mr. David Bispham was the vocalist, singing 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Der Zwerg”” and Purcell’s ‘‘Mad Tom,” both 
of which were very much enjoyed. For the rest, an inter- 
esting program was selected from the works of Rubinstein, 
Schumann, Piatti and Dvorak. 

Arrangements have been completed for the Bach Festi- 
val, which takes place on the 2d, 4th and 6th of April, at 
Queen’s Hall, and Mr. Vert tells me that the following 
artists have been engaged: Vocalists, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Miss Fillunger, Miss. Marian McKenzie and Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Mr. Robert Kaufmann, Mr. Andrew Black and Mr, 
David Bispham. Pianists—Miss Fanny Davies, Miss Zim- 
mermann and Mr. Leonard Borwick. Solo violinist—Dr. 
Joachim. Organist—Mr. Frederic Cliffe. All is under 
the direction of Dr. Villiers Stanford. 

Mr. Plunket Greene and Mr. Leonard Borwick gave their 
third and last song and piano recital at St. James’ Hall 
before a large audience last Friday afternoon. As usual 
both artists were in excellent form, and their program was 
given tothe evident satisfaction of all present. Perhaps 
the most enjoyable item was Schumann’s ‘‘ Dichterliebe.” 

The funds for the Eugene Oudin Memorial Concert have 
come in rapidly, and now stand at something over £1,500. 
As M. Paderewski will be unable to play, he has sent in 
his check for £120. Mrs. Oudin, who studied with Madame 
de la Grange and M. Bouhy of Paris, has decided to give 
vocal lessons at her residence, besides accepting professional 
engagements. 

Miss Florence May announces a series of five piano re. 
citals and one evening concert at the Queen’s (small) Hall. 
The first of these takes place on January 24. 

Miss Alice Blogg gave an excellent concert at the Salle 
Erard last Saturday afternoon. The program opened with 
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LEOPOLD GODOWSK Y— 
Does the Harp of Rosa Slumber (Soprano 
€ 






ke 2 ee es = ae ee 5O0c, 
*T was Eve and May (Mezzo)...........0008 40c, 
Etude, Chopin, op. 25, No. 6 (arranged for 
CID BORE WUNDs co cecccedeguucetesessesecscce 75e. 
(A magnificent concert study, unique 
and ingenious.) 
AD, M. FOEKSTER— 
Twelve Fantasy Pieces, op. 38. 
PART I.—The Evening Star, Sylvan Spir- 
its, Evening Bells, Canon, The Sea, Har- 
MII a inns bcos cnc edokess dah Gut dasecedeee 60c. 
PART II[.—Pretty Marie, Triumphal 
NE, GOEURUR © © ves cacadstedsnsicecece 75e 
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PRO NOIER o do cede daXcipcncedalleccécese J5ec. 
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De eee: WOOO cc ccccecndccéésancacte L 60c. 
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Beethoven's trio, in which she was ably assisted by Miss 
Fanny Woolf (violinist), and Mr. Sidney Brooks (cellist). 
Miss Woolf was also associated with her in Grieg’s sonata 
for piano and violin. Miss Blogg’s solos included selec- 
tions Schubert, Bach-Saint-Saéns, Scarlatti-Tausig, 
Chopin and Liszt. It will be remembered that this young 
lady is a pupil of Stavenhagen, and her playing on Satur- 
day did her credit as a worthy disciple of his. Her tech- 
nic is good, and her gradations of tone are excellent, and 
she introduces into her playing a great deal of spirit and 
dash. Altogether Miss Blogg has marked talent, and with 
experience is bound to make an excellent pianist. The hall 
was crowded to its utmost capacity by an enthusiastic 


by 


audience, 

On the same afternoon, at Queen's Hall, the fifth of this 
twenty-ninth season of Ballad Concerts took place, when as 
usual Mr. Boosey had an excellent array of talent to inter- 
pret a long program, considerably drawn out by several en- 


} 


cores awarded favorites. 


to old 
I have just received a program from Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Burmeister, of Baltimore, and notice a cutting from a 
local paper enclosed, which shows that their excellent work 
is receiving due appreciation. 

It is with some pride that I point out the fact that the 
first prize in the grand musical competition, open to the 
world and held at Brussels, was awarded to Mr. Morgan, 
an old student and now professor at the Guildhall School 
of Music for a piano sonatain D minor. The same talented 
gentleman also received a diploma for a chorus for mixed 
voices with organ accompaniment. The Guildhall School, 
which may consider itself very fortunate in having its 
principal, Sir Joseph Barnby, restored to it, after a serious 
illness, is attracting attention all over the country, and I 
see that Mr. Samuel Robinson, of Nottingham, and Mr, G. 
W. Moore have each offered a prize of £5 to be competed 
for by the pupils at the end of the summer term. 

Mr. Arthur Nikisch has been engaged by Mr. Daniel 
Mayer to give annually a series of orchestral concerts in 
London during the summer season, commencing with four 
at the Queen's Hall on Saturday afternoons this summer. 
Mr. 


some years conductor at the Leipsic 


Soloists of eminence will appear at each concert. 
Nikisch for 
Stadttheater in conjunction with Herr Sucher and Herr 
Seidl. He afterward accepted an invitation to Boston as 


conductor of the Symphony Orchestra, and these concerts 


was 


under his direction attained their present world-wide 


reputation, From 
come conductor and director of the opera at Buda Pesth, 


3oston he returned to Europe to be- 


which position he at present holds. 

The news of the early death of Benjamin Godard is re- 
ceived with much regret in London, where this popular 
composer's songs have many admirers. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie's first public duty after receiv- 
ing his new honors was the awarding of the fellowship 
diplomas to the students of the Royal College of Organists 
last week. Some idea of how strict these examinations 
have become may be gathered from the fact that only 
twelve out of 103 candidates passed. During his excellent 
speech Sir Alexander Mackenzie recounted a little incident 
that occurred early in his musical career. One day when 
he was competing for the King’s Scholarship he absented 
himself from the orchestra at the theatre, and so enraged 
was the conductor that he immediately discharged him. 
When, however, it was learned that he had won the schol- 
arship he was promptly re-engaged. 

It is rumored that Herr Felix Mottl will bring his com- 
plete company of the Royal Opera at Carlsruhe to London 
for a series of performances next June. If so, he promises 
to mtroduce a number of works never before heard in 
England. 

Professor Bridge, the Victoria lecturer at Trinity Col- 
lege, London, has selected for his series of three in May 
the subject of music teaching in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and Victoria. 

A new fantastical opera entitled ‘‘ The Taboo,” with 
libretto by Mr. Mason Carnes and music by Miss Ethe] 
Harraden, will be produced by Mr. Horace Sedger at the 
Trafalgar Theatre next Saturday evening. The action is 
supposed to take place on the Island of Bellemaria at the 
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present day. An excellent cast, including Mr. Harry Paul- 
ton, has been secured. 

Mr. August Manns was invited to meet the directors of 
the Scottish Choral and Orchestral Union at Glasgow last 
week, and it is inferred with the intention of offering him 
the post of conductor. It is understood that the salary is 
£2,000 for six months from October to April. If this be 
the case it must be a great temptation to Mr. Manns, but 
the directors of the Crystal Palace and the musical public 
generally are greatly concerned at the thought of this vet- 
eran conductor leaving the post he has filled for over forty 
years. 

Herr Emil Sauer commences his English provincial tour 
on February 4 at Manchester, and will visit Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Birming- 
ham, Cheltenham, Leeds and Huddersfield, returning to 
London to play at the first concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety on March 7. He has arranged through his manager, 
Mr. Ernest Cavour, to give a series of piano recitals on 
Wednesday afternoons, commencing May 1 and running to 
June 12, inclusive. 

The veteran Mr. Santley starts on his tour to-day. This 
has been arranged by Mr. Vert, and he will be supported 
by Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli, Miss Florence Hoskin, Mr. 
Herbert Grover and other solo talent. They will visit 
altogether thirty-three towns. 

Madame Albani, whose tour I mentioned before, opens at 
Brighton on February 26 for five weeks’ visit to the princi- 
pal provincial towns. Among others in this tour will be 
Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Herbert Grover, Signor Foli, Miss 
Beatrice Langley, violinist, and Mr. Tito Mattei as 
pianist. 

Last Saturday night at the Royalty Theatre, forming one 
of the series of German operas produced, was Millécker's 
‘** Der Bettelstudent.” 

Signor Bonetti, the popular Italian maestro, has arranged 
a set of twelve lectures on ‘‘ Singing,” with a view to help- 
ing students studying for examination, on Tuesdays, com- 
mencing in February, from 8 to 5. Mr. R. Jenery Shee 
will also discourse on vocal zsthetics in speech and song. 
Vocal illustrations will close each lecture. 

Among the American baritones who have recently come 
to London is Mr. H. Carleton Slack, of Boston. Mr. Slack 
studied with Morawski for two years in Boston, after which 
he came abroad and was under Vannini in Florence for 
twelve months, studying Italian opera and songs, and 
gaining proficiency in the language. From Florence he 
went to Paris, where he has spent the greater part of the 
last two years with Sbriglia. Under these two teachers, 
with an excellent foundation, he has perfected his method 
of voice production, and he purposes after studying orato- 
rio in London for some months with Mr. Randegger to re- 
turn to Boston and take up teaching. Sbriglia has given 
him the highest indorsement as being perfectly fitted to 
impart his method of voice production, the utility of which 
has been exemplified by many of the leading vocalists of 
the day. Mr. Slack is a bassocantante with a wide range, 
from low E flat to high F sharp. His artistic singing has 
been appreciated here in concert, and he intends to do solo 
work on his return home. 

One of our most talented pianists of the younger school, 
Mr. Oscar Meyer, is meeting with excellent success as a 
teacher of the instrument on which he is so competent a 
performer. Mr. Meyer was born in Hanover, where he re- 
ceived a liberal education and studied music with Ernst 
Frank and others. After a thorough course he went to 
Vienna and studied under the celebrated violinist Henri 
Petri. At the age of ten Mr. Meyer was considered a very 
promising pianist, and he has played a good deal in public 
on the Continent ever since. One of his latest and most 
successful appearances was with Grieg in many cities of 
the Fatherland, and the Norwegian composer takes a great 
interest in the young man. Perhaps it is as a composer, 
however, that the world will watch Mr. Meyer's risimg 
career with the greatest interest. Among his better known 
compositions are some songs, ‘‘ Look at the Sea,” Where 
Art Thou Now” and ‘‘To the Wood,” published by C. F. 
Peters, of Leipsic. 

Madame Bella Monti, wife of the late Waldmann Leid- 
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eritz, has established herself in London as one of our vocal 
teachers. Her wide experience as an operatic soprano and 
her success on the concert platform have given her practical 
knowledge which enables her to becomea thoroughly com- 
petent and able teacher. Madame Monti was born and 
educated in Hanover, studying the voice principally with 
Madame Arto, of Berlin. Besides the German tours which 
she made with her husband she came to London for the 
seasons of 1882, 1883, 1884. After her success won here she 
retired to private life, but took up her work again after the 
death of her husband. I understand she was engaged as 
dramatic soprano by the management who were trying to 
organize a tour for Mlle. Nevada through America this 
present season, but for some reason the project was aban- 
doned, It is with pleasure that I record that Madame 
Monti has already alarge class who are making rapid prog- 
ress under her tuition. 

Mr. Charles Copland, the rising young baritone, who has 
been appearing in Humperdinck’s opera, ‘‘ Hiinsel and 
Gretel” at Daly’s Theatre, will sing to-morrow night in 
‘*The Golden Legend” in the part of ‘‘ The Forester” at 
the Albert Hall with the Royal Choral Society. Mr. Cop- 
land studied with Mr. Fred. Walker at the Royal Academy 
of Music, at the same time being under Mr. Alfred Izard 
for the piano, and made his début at the Promenade Con- 
certs at Covent Garden on the night when Nikita sang. 

After a course of vocal training in London he went to 
Nice to pursue his studies with Tagliafico, with whom he 
remained for eight months, during which time he sang for 
the Emperor of Brazil, receiving special commendation 
from Dom Pedro. Returning to London he made first ap- 
pearance at the Crystal Palace, and has since sung at the 
Albert, St. James’, Queen's, Princess and Steinway halls. 
Mr. Copland was one of the large cast in ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 
creating the part of ‘‘ Isaac of York,” in which he made a 
great success. He has also sung befure the Prince of 
Wales and other royalty at the Imperial Institute, and bas 
appeared in concert and oratorio in the provinces. 

Miss Annette Hullah, daughter of John Hullah, the pop- 
ular composer of ‘‘ The Three Fishers,” ‘* The Storm,” and 
other well-known English songs, has, after a long course 
of study with Leschetizky, settled in London, where she 
is teaching her master’s system of piano playing. Miss 
Hullah is an excellent artist and thoroughly in earnest over 
her work, and deserves to meet with success. 

Following the success achieved by his concert, an ac- 
count of which was given in THe Musicat Courter of Janu- 
ary 2, Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch has organized a series of 
four concerts of old music under the direction of Mr, Daniel 
Mayer ; two are to be held in Erard Hall and two in the 
Queen's (small) Hall. The first, giving excerpts of English 
musicof the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was given 
last night and proved most interesting. Mr. Dolmetsch 
made an introductory speech and called special attention 
to the fact that Henry VIII. was a thorough musician and 
the cleverest of composer kings. The program opened with 
two pieces for three viols by King Henry VIII. Other in- 
teresting selections were ‘‘My Lyttell Pretty One,” Anon., 
composed 1520; ‘‘ Muscadin,” also Anon., for the virginal, 
taken from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, and a Pavan, the 
stately dance so fashionable at the court of Henry VIII. 
and Francis I., by William Lawes, composed 1640, for four 
viols and a harpsichord. Twosongs accompanied by the 
lute,‘ Bid Me to Live” and ‘‘I Am Confirmed a Woman Can,” 
by Henry Lawes, published 1652, were very pleasing, and 
Mr. Douglas Powell, who interpreted them, was heartily 
recalled. Another interesting number was a sample of the 
last music written for the viol, before the violin superseded 
it, by Matthew Locke, 1660. Miss Heléne Dolmetsch gave 
an excellent selection for the viol da gamba by Christopher 
Simpson, 1659,which was accompanied on the harpsichord. 
A song for bass voice, accompanied by the same instrument, 
‘‘Let the Dreadful Engine” (Purcell), is, according to 
Bernard Shaw, the finest bass air ever written excepting 
only ‘‘Madamina.” In this also Mr. Powell was heartily 
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applauded. The virginal used on this occasion is the old- 
est keyboard instrument in working order that is known to 
exist. It was made in Venicein 1550. Mr. J. A. Fuller 
Maitland’s playing of Purcell’s suite of lessons for the 
harpsichord, in G major, was one of the best features of the 
performance. The other players were Mr. W. A. Boxall, 
Mr. J. A. Milne (viols) and Mr, Arnold Dolmetsch (lute). 
Mr. Edwin Holland. 

teacher, Mr. Edwin Holland, 
strange to say, first studied the ’cello. He is a Londoner 
by birth, having first seen the light in 1845. At the age of 
twenty he was advised to cultivate his voice, and for the 
next two years he studied with several Italian masters. 
He credits Signor Victor Maurel with giving him the 
method which he used so successfully himself and has 
imparted with such good results to many pupils. Among 
these I might mention Mr. Joseph Maas, Mr. Ben Davies 
and Mr. O'Mara, tenors; Mr. Chauncey Olcott, Mr. Watkin 
Mills, Mr. Richard Green, Mr. Alec Marsh, Mr. Haydn 
Coffin and Mr. Norman Salmond, basses; and among the 
ladies whom I think of are Miss Helen Pettican, Madame 
Norcrosse, Miss Gertie Williams, Miss Geraldine Ulmar 
and Miss Violet Cameron. 

Before settling down to teaching, however, Mr. Holland 
had quite a career as a vocalist. While in Italy he appeared 
in asmall part at San Carlos, Naples, and in Londonin 
‘* Biorn”” (Rossi), which had a ten weeks’ run, and also ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew,” at Drury Lane, under Chatterton’s 
management, but he principally confined himself to oratorio 
and concert. At Oxford he created the part of Benedict's 
“St. Peter” with Edward Lloydasthetenor. Afterhis début 
at the Philharmonic in London he had plenty to do in con- 
cert and oratorio. But his connection as a teacher grew so 
rapidly that he was obliged to give up solo work and devote 
his time entirely to that branch of his work. He has writ- 
ten a book on the voice, the first edition of which his pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., have quite sold out, 
and a second will appear shortly, when a review of it will 
appear in these columns. On Saturday last Mr. Holland 
gave his annual operatic performance at St. George’s Hall, 
choosing Haydn Parry's ‘‘ Cigarette” for the work to be 
performed. Messrs. Joseph O'Mara and A. J. Evelyn took 
their original parts, and some new dances arranged by Mr. 
Leslie E. Holland were introduced, and, like everything he 
does, the performance passed off well. 


The well-known vocal 


Mr. Hamish MacCuanon. 


Mr. Hamish MacCunn, the Scotch composer, is the son of 
Mr. James MacCunn, formerly a shipowner in Greenock. 
He was educated in the schools of his native town and 
early commenced music under the best professors there, 
remaining until in 1883, when he won a scholarshipat the 
Royal College of Music and came to London to study at 
that institution. His principal teacher there was Dr. Hubert 
Parry. In 1886 he resigned his scholarship, and being a 
man of original thought and ideas he has been steadily 
following the dictates of his own judgment ever since. 
The first work that brought him into prominence was his 
overture ‘‘ The Land of the Mountain and the Flood,” pro- 
duced at the Crystal Palace at the time he resigned from 
the Royal College of Music. This met with unusual suc- 
cess—in fact it made his name immediately known through- 
out England. His most important work is ‘‘ Jeannie 
Deans,” published by Matthis & Strickland, which he com- 
posed to Mr. Joseph Bennett’s libretto, and which was 
produced in Scotland in November, and is to be given by 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company some fifty times during the 
current year. 

Other works that I might mention are ‘‘ Chior Mhor,” 
overture for orchestra; ‘‘ Bonnie Kilmeny,” cantata for 
soli, chorus and orchestra; ‘‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” 
ballad for chorus and orchestra ; ‘‘ The Ship o’ the Fiend,” 
ballad for orchestra ; ‘‘ The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” over- 
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ture ; ‘‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and ‘* Queen Hynde 
of Calydon,” dramatic cantatas for soli, chorus and orches- 
tra, and a number of songs to words by Robert Bridges, 
Lady Lindsay and George Macdonald. Besides these Mr. 
“MacCunn has arranged 100 Scotch songs and composed 
many songs and part songs. Recently he has composed 
several pieces for the ’cello and piano and the violin and 
piano. He is now working on an opera for which the 
Marquis of Lorne is preparing the libretto. In July, 1889, 
Mr. MacCunn married a daughter of the late John Pettie, 
R. A. He has a thoroughly artistic temperament and is 
very earnest in his work, and in the natural course of events 
we may look to see him take a high place among English 
composers. FRANK V. ATWATER. 


Provincial Notes. 
GLASGOW, January 14. 
The Scottish Orchestra gave one of their series of popular 
concerts on New Year's Day toacrowded audience. Their 
program, which was on very popular lines, was as follows : 





Cmnttere. * CGO. .ccascockehesecguetdnedecusencnassesenwnnauss Weber 
ee SE ME DENN cccccvdsececvissceseséeveciontevecdesees Handel 
Symphony No. 6, it F......cccccscccccce-cosccccscccccccese .. Beethoven 
Entr’acte from “ King Manfred ”........ccccccsescccccsccccecs Reinecke 





Prologue to “ Pagliacci” Leoncavallo 


Selection from Ballet Divertissement in ‘‘ Henry VIII ”’..Saint-Saéns 


Songs 
**When We Two Parted”’........ceccccececcccesesseAllan Macbeth 
Gla In Lae 00 c cccccccescccecvsceccecesccesecesseeccsoeoses Rossini 
Crrapbetes “Taman oo iia c va ccectuiecedscnqes deen’ is ttasdee Wagner 


Mr. Andrew Black was vocalist and had a warm recep- 
tion. 

On Tuesday, January 8, the eighth classical concert took 
place, the pieces performed being: 


Concert overture, ‘‘The Hebrides’”’....................... Mendelssohn 
Concerto for piano and orchestra in B flat minor......... Scharwenka 
Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. 90.......ccccercccccccccscccesecs Brahms 
Piano solos 
mostures re be ae ee a ” Das ca rcltew ss iaatieatavuses Feces Chopin 
Etude in A minor, op. 25.... 4 
“Eisenia Tanse” Be Mi Bah sic os ic ova ddebcctintidaacdsiacsbandecs Dvorak 


Madame Augarde was pianist and was rather disap- 
pointing. Her style was not altogether pleasing, and the 
acrobatic performance of turning the leaves of her score, 
as she did in the last movement, narrowly escaping 
a breakdown, is not at all that it should be. Her solos 
were also disappointing, especially the Chopin nocturne, 
so great was the exaggeration of expression. Brahms’ 
symphony was received in a manner which showed the 
need of presenting these difficult works more often toa 
Glasgow public, who at best require a considerable time to 
understand classical music. I felt sorry for Mr. Henschel 
and the orchestra, as they had done their best to give it 
a good presentation. It was received with the faintest 
applause, and I did not wonder to see Mr. Henschel walk 
off the platform without taking any notice. 

The orchestra gave a most brilliant rendering, however, 
of Dvordk’s ‘Slavonic Dance.” Some years ago, under 
Mr. Manns, we heard a number of the Slavonic dances. 
I think it might be well to revive them. 

On Saturday, January 12, the ninth Popular Concert took 
place. Owing tothe inclement weather the audience was 
not so large as usual. The program was as follows: 
Overture, ‘‘La Dame Blanche”’ 
Song, *‘ Rose Softly Blooming "’...............65 


Symphony in C mimor.........cecesesecsees 
Overtureto “The Meistersingers” 





Seng, * Amapels Gaasre THe icces cvcncdscetsccsccsccives ...++..-Godard 
Mazurka from “ Suite Polonaise’’........ = anes aedagh ey eed Zarzycki 
Songs— 
*Ob ! Listen te the Voice of Lowe”... cccccccccse coccccececs Hook 
OOO BN Piccctcc sececcccsdccstacccsvcédbscssecosccesces Handel 
Nocturno, scherzo and wedding march from music to“ A 
Widens TRS TIGRE” oc s ccacigeevéctcavicccscin Mendelssohn 


The C minor had a splendid rendering, and in the 
mazurka and Mendelssohn’s music the orchestra were 
really giving their best. Miss Holding, the vocalist, was 


only fairly satisfactory. The concerts announced for this 
week are : Verdi's ‘‘ Requiem” and Gounod’s ‘‘ Gallia” for 
Tuesday ; Paderewski's piano recital, under the auspices 
of Messrs. Wood & Co.; the chamber concert on Thursday 
17, by the quartet drawn from the Scottish Orchestra, Miss 
Fellenger vocalist. E. P. M. 





M. Paderewski at Cardiff. 

On January 10 the music loving people of this town 
and district were favored with a visit from this 
celebrated artist, and never before in the musical 
history of the town has a single performer attracted so 
large an audience. The concert was organized and ar- 
ranged by Mr. W. A. Moyan, of Cardiff, to whose enter- 
prise much credit is due. The capacious Park Hall was 
crowded, excepting in the very high-priced seats, by an 
audience thoroughly in sympathy with the performer. 
The impression left upon the minds of his delighted 
hearers was such as will not be easily forgotten. . The 
program—an admirably selected one, which gave the vir- 
tuoso every opportunity of showing his marvelous and 
varied powers—was as follows : 


Variations OF seinos) .cccens cecnt¢cowpécsccwedntese cdecwcessdesbar Haydn 
Sonata, op. 111.....0..c006 echdnpecteevbecscquceperdetacensiadn Beethoven 
Allegro con brio et appassionato. 
Arietta (adagio molto semplice e cantabile) 
Songs Without Words....... cobedéddecdecededbvccvoseeeets Mendelssohn 
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Prof. Gunz’s Successor.—lIn place of Prof. Dr, 
Gunz, recently deceased, the renowned singer Frau Marie 
Schréder-Hanfstaingl will have charge of the vocal depart- 
ment at Hoch’s Conservatory in Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Paderewski.—Many compliments have been made in 
the English papers, and even the London ‘* Times” con- 
tains several in regard to Paderewski’s failure to play at 
Plymouthan1 Torquai, in both of which places great mul- 
titudes had come amidst a terrific snow storm and gale to 
listen tothe pianist. Without consultation with Paderewski 
the local managements had fixed the price at $1.25, instead 
of the usual price, $2.50 per seat,and when Paderewski 
found this out he refused to appear to a five shilling audi- 
ence, it is stated. 

A Hansel and Gretel Tour.—Negotiations are 
progressing between Sonzogno, the publishers Schott Sons, 
in Mayence, and Angelo Neumann for the purpose of intro- 
ducing ‘t Hansel and Gretel” in Italy, in the German lan- 
guage. Most of the principal Italian cities are to be visited 
and the répertoire will also include ‘‘ Fidelio” and several 
of Wagner's operas if satisfactory arrangements can be 
made with Ricordi, who owns the right for Wagner’s 
works for Italy. ‘‘ Pagliacci” in German is also to be 
brought out with a superior cast. 

Angelo Neumann will be remembered for having trans- 
planted German art into Italy in 1882-1883, when he made 
there a Richard Wagner tour. 

A Self Playing Piano.—‘‘Clarissa,” the heroine in 
the sensational drama ‘‘ Denise,” by Dumas, sat at the 
piano playing, or rather pretended to doso, as the manage- 
ment had provided an automatic piano for this occasion, to 
enhance the illusion instead of having one played behind 
the scenes, as wascustomary. All went along swimmingly. 
Now the ‘‘ Count” appears on the scene and according to 
the ‘‘ business” ‘* Clarissa ” has to jump up and advance to 
greethim. This she did, but the piano did not stop play- 
ing until the composition had come to the last note. The 
embarrassment of the actors and the general hilarity can 
be imagined. This happened recently at a Vienna theatre. 
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PARIS. 
Tue Jews IN Paris. 
(For “ Jews in New York,”’ see THE MUSICAL COURIER, October 
11, 18, 25, 1893.) 
HERE are about 50,000 Jews in Paris. They 


come from Alsace-Lorraine, Russia, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and mid-France of Spanish origin. Paris is no 
such Jew's paradise as New York. The town does not 
seem to have gone on a vacation on a Jewish holiday, as in 
the city on the Hudson, and one or two Christian names do 
manage to squeeze in between the commerce shingles of 
Parisian Broadways. 

The few rich are very, very rich ; the poor are not rich at 
all. There is no such “ life” in the religious competition as 
in New York, and no such extremes in severity and liberali- 
ty. Neither is there any ‘‘ reform school” to stimulate by 
its suave concessions, and startle into activity by its liberal 
adaptability. 

Naturally, there is no such seethe in the music depart- 
ment. There is no Rabbi Gottheil arranging hymns from 
the secular poets, no Mr. Sparger working days, nights and 
Sundays on tradition, Oriental melody and ancient scale ; 
no Mr. Neota, fervent and self denying, praying for light 
on the vowelless lines ; no Mr. Julius Lyons, with savant 
eloquence, modern thought and ancient fervor, pleading 
the cause of Semitic intervals. There are no Mendes, 
senior and junior ; there is no Mr. Harris, and there is no 
— Frederick Brandeis. There is no ‘‘Cantors’ Associa- 
tion,” and no school for cantors. 

There are six Jewish temples in Paris, three under direct 
supervision of ‘‘ The Consistory,” two so-called ‘* Portu- 
guese,” and one poor, pathetic attempt at orthodox conser- 
vatism. ‘* Musical instruments” are allowed in all but the 
last. 

The most important is the beautiful Temple of Rue de la 
Victoire, where the Rothschilds and Seligmans worship, and 
where M. de Villers, an excellent composer and organist, is 
organist. The Temple Notre Dame de Nazareth has M. 
Pillard for organist, and M. Franck, director. The former 
is harp soloist of the Opéra. In the Temple Rue des Tour- 
nelles (street of little towers), M. Stern is musical director, 
and M. Bachelat, a Grand Prix de Rome, organist. 

Besides these musicians there is another, a musical 
patriarch, who directs, arranges, and has control of the 
music of these three temples, a man saturated with music 
lore and love of it, a Parisian, a Jew, a philosopher of 
cynic tendencies, and a composer—M. Samuel David. 

M. David is well known in Paris and appreciated by ar- 
tists of all cults. Passing some thirty years in the same 
place, without change or derangement, with relatives to 
care for but no direct family, a hater of bibelots and bric- 
a-brac, his home is yet a museum of souvenir treasures, 
which it would require many days to see, and he has such 
a fund of accompanying story and history that one need 
not for a long time remember that he is a musician. 

On his wall are representatives of the three schools, 
Wagner, Gounod, Rossini, each of whom was his intimate 
friend. He studied the Rossini mass with the master. 
The first time he saw Wagner was in Vienna. In Rome 





he knew intimately Bizet, Berlioz, Thomas, Gounod and 
Victor Massé. Like the Danicans of old, he is an in- 
veterate chess player, composer, and plays alone when some 
of his good partners are not by. 

He is a great worker. He has at present three impor 
tant works under his hand: a volume of 400 pages of He- 
brew songs of worship, which have been purified, corrected, 
set to Hebrew words, and from which all banalities have 
been rejected ; a treatise on harmony, and a work ad- 
dressed to organists of all sects on organ playing and com- 
position, with special arrangement for Hebrew service. 
Gentle and modest, it is almost impossible to get him to 
talk of his compositions, which are numerous, and many of 
them ambitious. For instance: Four symphonies, cho- 
ruses, melodies. 

Operas. 

‘‘Les Fées des Bruyéres,” played at Brussels; ‘‘ Mlle. 
Sylvia,” played at the Opéra Comique; ‘‘Le Triomphe dela 
Paix,” played at ThéAtre Italien ; ‘‘ Soboski,” Opéra, Polish 
subject, and any quantity of religious music. One collec- 
tion of twenty pieces for organ and harmonium for mar- 
riage services, &c, is much sought for. The words of ‘‘ Le 
Triomphe de la Paix,” a poem lyric in three parts, are by 
Parodi. 

Here, as elsewhere, as by the Jewish code Hebrews are 
forbidden to play a musical instrument on Saturday, the 
organists are Christians. Should the Christian organist 
therefore happen to faint away during service, M. David, 
a master organist, sitting by, dares not touch the instru- 
ment, so the service must stop or proceed without it. 

There are from twenty to thirty boys in the choirs, and 
in general they sing very well, although nowhere in Paris, 
except in Mr. Seker’s or Mr. Vincent's choirs, is the same 
care taken of the boys as in New York. People don’t seem 
to realize the importance of the matter anywhere. M. 
David, for instance, does not think that it hurts a voice to 
continue singing through ‘‘ the change.” He says it helps 
the voice to exercise it through formation, and cites that a 
violinist does not cease practice through the growth of the 
hand! 

At one time women were allowed to sing on féte days, 
but that has been stopped, and the director says for some 
reasons he is glad, although in the matter of drill he has 
always found the gentler sex the best students. They are 
more gentle and obedient in spirit and more honest in their 
general make up. 

Of the honesty of woman he learned in his candy buying 
days. Asa boy healways bought his bonbons of a woman. 
She gave him “‘ better ones and more of them” than a man. 
The memory pursues him. 

There are three Hebrew schools here for boys and girls, 
in which Hebrew and music are taught, as wellas religious 
rudiments ; for religion is not allowed in any form in the 
public schools of France. The music taught is in no sense 
a preparation for cantors or choirs, although all the choir 


boys are Jews. 
*& * & 


I have asked prominent musical directors of American, 
German and French schools as to the nationality that made 
the best musical students. All without hesitation replied : 

‘The Jews. They have not only the artistic talent but 
the talent for study, which is wholly different and which is 
seldom found allied to it in other races.” 

I presume we are indebted more than we realize to the 
Semitic race for musical impulsion. 

To begin with, although Brahmins, Chinese, Egyptians, 
Arabs and Persians have in turn claimed honors of musical 
origin, the beginning of veritable historical interest is with 
the Hebrews. It is, I suppose, conceded that musical instru- 
ments were invented by the Cain family 4,000 years before 
Christ. 

Weare told, too, that when Laban scolded Jacob for going 
off in secret, he added, ‘‘ Had you only let me know I 
would have had you accompanied by songs and tymbals 
and sistres.” The first ‘‘chant d’allégresse” was sung by 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, in crossing the Red Sea. 


Samuel it was who arranged the first ‘‘ maitrise,”’ an asso- 
ciation of boys to sing the ‘‘prophecies” with musical 
accompaniment. 

The first ‘‘ Musical Progress” began with David. A 
thousand years before Christ he founded a school of 4,000 
singers, directed by the twenty-four sons of the three 
masters Asaph, Heman and Judith. On grand or féte 
occasions King Solomon himself, who was the musical pro- 
tector of the time, frequently conducted the music. Not 
only this, but the king was also composer, the writer of 
some thousand cantiques and other musical forms, vocal 
and instrumental, not only sacred but secular. 

We even learn of a huge instrument in use in the 
Temple, which must have resembled an organ, at least in 
the row of wind pipes, the purpose of which was to call the 
great crowd of musicians (of the tribe of Levi) to office. It 
could be heard at a great distance, and so great was its 
resonance that it completely drowned conversation and 
compelled attention. Not only this instrument but a 
hydraulic means of setting it in vibration was also in use 
at this time. 

So well trained indeed were the musicians of those days 
that it is said the great mass of instruments, trumpets, 
drums, harps, sistres, with chorus of 20,000 voices, ‘‘formed 
but one voice.” 

Of course if you toss a nation into the air to tumble in 
pieces over the earth, destroy their religion, which was the 
source of their music, burn their instruments, and every 
note and word that ever was written, and their books and 
papers, you cannot expect a very succinct collection of art 
motives as aresult of the cyclone. No wonder that their 
songs of triumph became moans of despair, and that the 
minor chord dominates the music of the synagogue of to- 
day. 

To me nothing is more pathetic than the persistent at- 
tempt made by these poor scattered people to gather 
together and to perpetuate by memory sufficient of their 
loved melodies from the débris as would serve their wor- 
ship. How well they have succeeded people do not know 
who do not think. 

The Paris Society Woman as a Musician. 

Much interest, amounting almost to excitement in musi- 
cal circles, has been created recently by the unprecedented 
event of two young society women being chosen to sing in 
the Grand Mass in B minor of Jean Sebastien Bach in the 
Conservatoire concerts. 

This interest is not lessened, I am sure, for Americans 
by learning that these two favored singers are daughters 
of Mr. Allain Eustis, brother of our United States Minister 
to France. 

The beautiful voices and serious musical study of these 
twointeresting Americans have already been spoken of in 
Tue MusicaLt Courter in connection with M. Widor's de- 
lightful musicales. Mme. Kinen, the elder of the sisters, 
sang the contralto air of the Gloriaand Agnus Dei. She 
has a remarkably sweet legato style of voice, a supple and 
velvety mezzo soprano, perfect breath control, and showed 
rare comprehension or remarkably good training in phras- 
ing the sentiment of the severe old master. She was en- 
thusiastically applauded by the conservative company. 
Her sister, who sang the less important second soprano 
part, was also well received. The sisters occupied the loge 
of the President when not singing. Both girls are beauti- 
ful, with easy, graceful manners. The voice of Mme. Kinen 
is compared tothat of Alboni. 

Another American who has succeeded in charming the 
difficult French ears and still more difficult taste is Mrs. 
Austin Lee, who was Mme. De Wolf Taylor. Her voice is 
wholly different from that of Miss Eustis, being slightly 
veiled, caressing, touching, and her expression is some- 
thing not to be forgotten. 

As to the diction and the complete loss of foreign accent 
by Mrs. Austin Lee, I have something very interesting to 
tell later on. 

How Music Served Fashionable Charity. 

Some years ago aristocratic society here began to dis- 

cover with pride that it counted among its members many 
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performers, vocal and instrumental, who were far beyond 
the pale indicated by the word ‘‘ amateur.” 

Talk in regard to them led to curiosity to hear them, and 
two noble women, whose lives were devoted to relieving 
distress, conceived the idea of utilizing this feeling for the 
benefit of their good works, and so the famous society, 
‘*Concerts des Femmes du Monde,” was inaugurated by 
Mme. dela Rochefoucauld and Mme. de Flavigny. 

One of the most gifted of the prima donnas who first 
appeared was the Comtesse de Tredern, whose faithful and 
continuous musical labor was supplemented by a strong, 
durable, vibrating voice. Mme. Saly Stern, who later ap- 
appeared and has since died, was noted for her exquisite 
diction, added to a voice of great refinement. Mme. la 
Comtesse de Guerne had an unequaled facility, and ex- 
cited her élite audiences by her easy and graceful vocaliz- 
ing. Mme. de Wimpffen, Mme. Charneau and Mme. 
Kinen likewise charmed with different gifts. 

Mme. Pochet de Tinan, la Duchesse de Maille and Mlle. 
Buffet were modest but efficient members of the excellent 
chorus. Many wondered at this time why one of the set, 
Mme. de Mailly-Nesle—a most adorable singer—was not 
heard in these concerts. A timidity born of modesty or 
inexperience no doubt reserved the pleasure for intimate 
circles alone. 

As the movement continued, assurance grew, and a 
whole harvest of cantatrices appeared from aristocratic 
fields. Not only that, but with rare good wiil and amiabil- 
ity they lent themselves heartily to the benevolent enter- 
prises of the time, not even excluding service on féte days 
in the churches. 

In this manner were discovered Mme. Bénardaki, whose 
beauty of person equaled the beauty of her tones; Mme. 
Kindberg, who sang in her home chef d’ceuvres that 
would have been welcome additions to the stage réper- 
toires and executions; Mme. Austin Lee, Mme. Gau- 
thereau, Mme. de Medrano, la Baronne de la Tombelle, 
Mme. Guimet, Mme. André, granddaughter of Sauzay, 
with a rare soprano ; Mme. Santo-Suarez, Mme. de Sengay, 
la Comtesse de Bearn; Mmes. Silva, Chaumont-Quitry, 
De Janzé, Brinquant, De Grandsagne, De la Mazeliére, one 
of the most conscientious interpreters of all schools; Mme. 
Boutin, who attempted even scenes in comédie-bouffe ; 
Mmes. Vinclair, Dettelbach and many others. 

There were besides many charming singers among the 
young girls: Rose Caron’s sister, for example; Mlles. 
Marie Huet, Espinasse, Meunier, Casalonga, Dreyfus, 
Hamman, Spitzer, Henrott, Coulon, Nugues, Weisveiller. 
A few even of these sang their own compositions, 

Among the fashionable professors of these society artists 
were Mme. de Corvaia, now at Brussels ; Mme. la Gen- 
eral Bataille, Mme. Trélat, Mme. Lalo, Mlle. Kiréewski 
and others at present reigning in their respective realms. 

All of which, and much more of which might be said, is 
certainly a pretty good showing for the noble cult who are 
generally and unjustly relegated to the drone species, so 
far as art and utility are concerned. That so many of these 
charming artists continue in their excellent work is proof 
of the sincerity of their intentions. 

Among the first-class concerts to be given in Paris during 
the season are those of M. Paderewski, April, a series of 
recitals at Salle Erard; Mme. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt, 
February, Salle Erard, eight séances historique de piano; 
Mme. Roger Miclos, January and February, Salle Pleyel, 
four séances artistique: 1, modern French music; 2, mod- 
ern German music ; 3, modern Austro-Hongroise ; 4, strictly 
classic ; M. Breitner, February, Salle Erard, four concerts, 
classic and modern music. 

In January Robert Fischhof, of Vienna, a composer, gave 
aconcert of his own works, assisted by prominent local 
artists. 

‘* Thais,” by Massenet ; ‘‘ Djelma,” by Ch. Lefebvre, and 
‘** Othello,” by Verdi have been the three ‘ productions” 
at the Opéra in 1894. 

At the Opéra Comique ‘‘ Fides,” by Street; ‘* Le Fli- 


bustier,” by Cui; ‘* Le Portrait de Manon,” Massenet ; 
‘* Falstaff,” by Verdi, have been the creations. ‘‘ Paul and 
Virginia” was almost a production. Everything points to 


the success, if not a surprise, in ‘‘ Montagne Noir.” We 
hope so, 

This M. Lefebvre who wrote ‘‘ Djelma” is the successor 
of P njamin Godard as professor of ensemble instrument 
playing in the Conservatoire. Heis an extremely genial, 
courteous musician, as well as one of savant distinction. 
Besides ‘‘ Djelma,” his ‘‘ Judith,” a drame lyrique in 
three acts, has been successfully played in Germany and 
Belgium, and ‘ Elsa,” a poeme lyrique, has been given by 
Colonne. 

He has always been associated with the progressive 
musical associations of Paris, and was one of the first mem- 
bers of the ‘Société Nationale,” founded by Bussine, 
Saint-Saéns and others for the propagation of instrumental 
music. His home is in the Gounod quarter, almost opposite 
the statue of Alexandre Dumas pere. 

Of course you know that Alexandre Dumas has been 
made Grand Officer de l’Académie; also that Alfred 
Bruneau, the composer, and M. Edouard Mangen, chef 
d’orchestre de l'Opéra, have been decorated Chevaliers de 
la Légion d’Honneur. 
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= Bruneau is a composer whom Zola thinks to be the best 
in the world. He has collaborated with the novelist in 
‘‘Le Réve” and ‘‘l’Attaque du Moulin,” and is actually 
engaged on an Oriental subject by Hen1i Laredan. His 
portrait was in THE Musica Courter of September. 

M. Mangin’s first musical duty after decoration was the | 
direction of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 

M. Flon has been engaged as second chef d’orchestre at 
l’Opéra Comique. M. Daubé remains chef. 

On dit que M. Catulle Mendes is busy with a French 
translation of ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel.” 

Grand successes for ‘‘ Navarraise” at Hamburg and at 
Nuremberg, ‘‘ Werther” at Naples, where half the work 
was encored, and for ‘‘ Herodiade” at Breslau and Cairo! 

And yet, let the poorest student write a request to Mas- 
senet, and almost before the letter is gone back comes the 
response—warm, helpful, kind ; full of genial, comforting 
magnetism, and written in hisown hand! He is never too 
hurried, too happy, too worried, or too successful to neg- 
lect a human creature. My pen shall always grow warm 
in writing Massenet’s name, on account of his kind and 
sympathetic treatment of strugglers, especially of Ameri- 
can students in Paris. 

Paris is pleased with the Montreal Festival organized by 
M. Couture in favor of the National French Union, in 
which a triumph was had for the works of M. Theodorde 
Dubois, Gounod’s successor at the Institute. ‘* Aben- 
Hamet,” ‘‘ La Guzlade l’Emir” and ‘‘ Paradis Perdu” were 
among the compositions applauded. 

A brilliant concert was given in Paris Sunday by Mlle. 
Thérése Durozier, well known to the readers of THE Musi- 
cAL Courter through her indefatigable efforts for music. 
It was in honor of M. Th. Dubois and M. Paul Vidal. The 
works of the two favorite musicians composed the pro- 
gram. Among the interpreters were Mlle. Berthet, of the 
Opéra; M. Gandubert, of the Monnaie Theatre, Brussels ; 
MM. Ciampi and Gorski and the charming hostess. Inthe 
audience were Prince Murat, M. and Mme. Tisseraud, 
Mme. Witz de Sandos, Lemaitre Kerrion Marty and the 
guests of honor. 

Three new symphonic works of Th. Dubois are just pub- 
lished by Hengel, with arrangements for four hands— 
‘Suite Villageoise,” overture to ‘' Frithiof” and ‘‘ Ouver- 
ture Symphonique”; also four new melodies — ‘ L’air 
était doux,” ‘‘ Nous nous aimerons,” ‘‘ Dormir et réver”’ 
and ‘‘ L’année est morte.” 

In view of the contemplated complete production of 
‘* Des Troyens” by the Opéra this season the intended di- 
rection of fragments of the same work by the German 
chef Mottl is for the time broken off. Many regret this. 

M. Isidor Philipp has been winning fresh laurels as pian- 
ist and composerat Lyons as interpreter of Widor and Ber- 
nard andina barcarolle and caprice of his own writing. 
Both were spontaneously applauded. 

An excellent bust of the master Gounod has been pre- 
sented to the Opéra by Mme. Franceschi, wife of the sculp- 
tor whose work itis. It will occupy the place of honor in 
the Opéra Bibliothéque. 

M. Marsick, the Belgian violinist and master violinist of 
the Conservatoire, had an ovation at Liége recently, where 
his great talent was recognized by enthusiastic recalls and 
encores. He played the third concert of Max Bruch, ‘* Le 
Songe” of his own composition and ‘‘La Habanera” of 
Saint-Saéns. He gave the compositions with the surety, 
brilliance and sympathy that have made him famous. He 
was also applauded in his part of the Fischhof recitals at 
Salle Erard. 

At Monte Carlo the seventh program contained Mendels- 
sohn's ‘‘ Reformation Symphonie,” overture of ‘* Acade- 
mische Fest ” of Brahms, ‘‘ Rouel d’Omphale” of Saint- 
Saéns, Haydn's variations on the ‘‘ Austrian Hymn,” and 
the ‘‘ Egmont” overture. M. Jehin was chef. 

The French translation of ‘‘Eugene Oniguine,” by 
Tschaikowsky. given at Nice in January, is by M. C. De- 
lines, the Russian littérateur, who is spending the winter 
at that place. M. Delines isalso translator of Rubinstein’s 
book on ‘‘ Music and Musicians.” 

A prose translation in French of ‘'l’'Anneau du Niebe- 
lung,” has been made by two young poets with the follow- 
ing imposing names: Louis Pilate de Briern Gobast and 
Edmond Barthelmy. It will be remembered that Judith 


place the regretted Rubinstein. 


Gauthier has made a faithful translation of ‘ Parsifal.” 
who will try the ‘‘ Meistersingers "? 

M. Theodore Gouvey has been created correspondent for 
the section of musical composition of the Académie to re- 
M. Gouvey, who lives in 
Lorraine and is French, has written much. Besides sonatas, 
quatuors, symphonies, &c., are a requiem of value and 
works for solos, chorus and orchestra, ‘‘Antigone,” ‘* Elec- 
tre,” “Iphygénie.” 

Americans Abroad. 


Another interesting American singer who is almost ready 
for her début is Miss Maud Roudebush of New York. Miss 
Roudebush is one of those sensible American girls who said 
at the start : ‘‘ Now lam not going to waste my life follow- 
ing a mirage. If at the end of three years’ study in Paris 
something practically advantageous does not offer I will 
give up all thought of a public career!” 

A pupil of Cappiani and Nora M. Green, of New York, 
she was well prepared to go on instead of back in 
Paris study. This is scarcely her third year, and she has 
already had an offer extremely advantageous to sing in 
the South of France the following operas: ‘‘ Aida,” 
‘* Lakmé,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and ‘‘ Othello.” She does not 
accept, however, as her good wisdom again suggests, ‘‘You 
cannot be too well prepared—study another year.” 

She is a fascinating blonde of nice height and propor- 
tions, and has dramatic talent as well as a voice. She has 
studied with Duprez, Pluque, and in the Duprez school be- 
fore that excellent institution was broken up by the head 
becoming a Conservatoire professor. She is now with 
Bouhy, taking of him vocal lessons and répertoire, and be- 
sides this studying diction and French. She has two ac- 
companists, one of them of the Opéra, and is a serious 
student. Her mother is here with her. They have a 
charming apartment near the Champs Elysée, and Miss 
Roudebush has nothing to interfere with her studies. 
Among the Americans who predict a bright future for her 
is our magazine writer, Mr. Brander Matthews. She is 
adding musical reading to her study also, for which she 
cannot be too highly commended. 

Our musical students do not read enough. They are not 
broad enough. They are instructed, but they do not think. 
Read! read!! Read something musical all the 
time! 

If you do nothing else, follow steadily the columns of 
Tue MusicaL Courter. By it you are kept in touch with 
the workings, movements, needs and supplies of musicians 
in four worlds ; you are kept in touch with the educations 
of the day, and the false and true tendencies; you are 
kept face to face with the reforms of the time, their bear- 
ing on the future, and their growth from the past; you 
find why people have failed and why successes have come. 
You are even taught what to read. Read THe Musica 
Courter, and read it through. Do not pick out little tit- 
bits and skip the rest. You do not get the worth of it that 
way. Read it from beginning to end regularly, as people 
put soil among flowers to make them grow. 

I do not say this for the sake of Tue Musicat Courter. 
It does not need me nor you. I say it for your sake, musi- 
cian, who do need it. FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 


read!!! 


The German Singing Societies.—Next year the 
fifth festival of the German choirs will be held at Stuttgart, 
and there is already a guarantee subscribed of nearly $100,- 
000, the list being headed by the King of Wiirtemberg. The 
League of Choirs was founded in 1862, and it now numbers 
160,000 members. Of late years they have met triennially 
in different towns, but it has been found impossible to or- 
ganize a proper performance with so large a vocal force, 
and all the vocalists therefore take part in the open air 
singing only. 

Prague.—Leoncavallo, who has extended his visit to 
Prague so as to be present at the representation of ‘* Pagli- 
acci,” which was given in his honor, was the object of 
much attention and he tendered his thanks to the artists 
Wrada, Seidl, Popowici and Wallnoeser for their fine work. 
He also expressed his great delight to director Angelo 
Neumann, whose splendid scenic arrangement made a 
faultless representation possible. 
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- partial response to inquiries received I send | 


WHat 


this paper, prepared by request for a medical journal: 


CONTRACTILE Tisst 
ro Voice PRODUCTION? 


RELATION Has E OF THE 
Mucous MEMBRANE 
Making a special study of the voice and its relations, its 


defects and beauties, during the past few years, various 


phenomena have presented themselves. 

For instance, in treating injured, strained or disagree- 
able voices I have found that in proportion as I was able 
to excite to vibratory action what are termed the ‘ head 
tones" the various troubles were removed ; also that pupils 
suffering from bronchial or catarrhal affections were bene- 
fited, and previously where there had been no flow of 
mucus, after a lesson there was a copious discharge. 
Finding that voices—more especially the female voice—were 
greatly improved by this method, where formerly I con- 
sidered once exercising this part of the voice sufficient ina 
now I carefully work on the ‘‘ head tones” until I 
am able to bring relief; and it has become a common act 
to exercise the most ordinary voice to F in alt, and many 
voices several tones higher. Again and again I have not 
found a show of mucus until after passing to an octave 


lesson, 


above C in alt. 

Locating this mucus and dislodging it would then seem 
to clear the entire voice. For several years I worked on 
the principle advocated by Emma Seiler, and while I now 
know her ideas to be in the main correct, I feel that not one- 
half has yet been suggested. Mrs. Seiler and others claim 
that the low tones must first be developed, but I claim that 
an exactly opposite method should prevail, especially when 
the voice isinjured or bronchial and catarrhal affections are 
present. A knowledge of the highest tones, and exercising 
these tones, brings the quickest and best results to the entire 
voice. ‘These facts are the exact opposite of every method 
of singing taught, and yet they are very easily proven, 
theoretically and practically, when causes are understood. 
While I have a fair idea of anatomy and the relations of 
the various organs of the body, of course I have not the 
light of a specialist, and I can only conjecture as to possi- 
ble causes, and I must turn to the physician to explain in 
detail the probable physical causes and effects of my work. 

Practicing the voice (female) from first line F to F in alt 
and higher, with such results as I am able to obtain, shows 
me conclusively that I bring into action some mechanism not 
hitherto taken cognizance of, and apart from its effect in 
increasing the range of voice it removes bronchial troubles, 
&c. F 

At the risk of causing a smile among the medical fra- 
ternity, may I suggest a few things that seem probable to 


me? 
The entire body is lined with mucous membrane. This 
membrane varies in different parts of the body. I read 


also that the ciliary motion of the mucous membrane is 
caused probably by some unknown contractile tissue. 
Noting that this contractile tissue is spoken of as un- 
known, it occurs to me that I have unconsciously stumbled 
onto an exercise by which this contractile tissue is 
brought into action ; as this is done, the capillaries are filled 
with blood, which means good circulation, and the im- 
purities are driven out in a form of mucus, and as one part 
of the membrane becomes healthy benefit is extended to the 
adjoining parts. 

This theory seems plausible also from the fact that I find 
thatin most cases the voice is defective, or has been injured, 
by air wrongly directed and may be noticed in the speaking 
For years the custom has 
This, particularly 


voice as well as with the singer. 
been to exercise the voice with ‘‘ ah 
among Americans, causes a current of air to be driven 
against the lining membrane of the pharynx and into the 
This causes a tenderness of membrane 


” 


posterior nares. 
and finally congestion. 

This wrongly directed current of air, to my mind, is the 
cause of the first stages of most throat troubles. A law of 
vibratory action has been broken; in other words, the con- 
tractile tissue has not been allowed to perform its own 
peculiar functions and has become atrophied. 

On the other hand, pronounce the word ‘‘scoo" with a 
quick, elastic touch, followed by ‘‘fa,” a fourth above, doing 
it solely with the lips, and no thought of the throat. 

When rightly done you have almost expressed a “* point” 
of voice. 

Softly and delicately you have set into action all the 
necessary muscles for tone production. 

You have felt at the teeth a tiny vibration. 
half tone above you repeat this, and so on, until you have 
a tone which seems impossible in the voice. 

With experience comes knowledge. As you have as- 
cended, using a combination of fourth and thirds, there has 
evidently gone on in the larynx and adjoining parts a 
necessary muscular accommodation, similar to that of the 
eye in lookiag varied distances. 

Am I wrong in thinking that every variation of tone pos- 
If so, then all 


Taking a 


muscular accommodation? 


sesses its own 
this quibbling about ‘‘ registers” may cease. 

I assert that the voice is a ‘‘ force,” like vision, with its 
unalterable laws of vibratory action, and you may as well 





attempt to count the stars as to divide it into sections. 


As if to further corroborate my theories of the power of 
the contractile tissue of the mucous membrane in voice pro- 
duction, particularly of the highest range of tone, I have 
two pupils, one a lady of nearly sixty, the other about 
twenty-nine, who have noticed a marked change in sight 
since studying. 

The young lady before beginning lessons could not read 
more than five minutes; after ten weeks of singing lessons 
she read ‘** Trilby ” and many magazines. The elder lady 1s 
being relieved from bronchial trouble of ten years’ stand- 
ing, and realizes benefit from the development of the so- 
called ‘* head tones” particularly. 

Of course the muscles of the face by the words ‘‘ scoo 
and ‘‘Fa” have been brought into action, but to my mind the 
contractile tissue of the mucous membrance, if it extends 
to the eye, has been a more powerful agent in affecting the 
action of the eye. 

Again, in bronchial and catarrhal affections, where there 
has been little or no discharge, after a half hour's practice 
of my exercise great relief has been felt, and usually some 
mucus thrown off and invariably a considerable discharge 
lateron. This fact shows.me that some muscles are set 
into action not commonly used. 

Hoarseness, both of the speaking and singing voice, has 
been cured in a similar manner. 

While fully recognizing the necessity for acorrect knowl- 
edge of the muscular action of the voice, I believé it should 
be studied from a higher basis than the purely physical. 

My principles are based on the law of atomic action, and 
this *‘ point” of voice to which I havealluded should repre- 
sent the first atom of a wave set into action at the vocal 
bands. To produce this, I find as the pitch ascends less 
and less breath is required, thus corroborating the theory of 
the anatomists,who advocate a partial closing of the glands 
in acute sounds. 

When this ‘‘ point” is acquired, then the wave—follow- 
ing the law as in the vibratory wave—of vision, with its 
convex and concave atomic form, may be produced, but 
before this wave, following a positive law, be acquired, vi- 
bration generated at the vocal bands or by the contractile 
tissue of the membrane must be focussed at the teeth. I 
assert positively that the vibrations of every tone wave, in 
whatever part of the voice—high or low—must be focussed 
at the front upper teeth, thus removing all pressure from 
the membrane; and in proportion as this is done a sing- 
ing, vibrating, carrying quality of voice is produced. This 
applies to either the speaking or singing voice. 

I can with ease demonstrate the preceding. The ques- 
tion now arises : Is it possible for the anatomist to explain 
the physical means by which it is accomplished ? 

ANNIE FitLMoRE SHEARDOWN, 
62 Boylston street, Boston. 
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Sibyl Sanderson’s Teacher. 

MERICA is the land of fine voices—I have 
A Mme. Marchesi’s word for it—and many an American 
girl dreams of becoming a queen of song like her count- 
trywomen—Albani, Nevada, Eames, Sibyl Sanderson, Van 
Zandt, Nikita, only to mention those of world wide repu- 
tation. Every year brings a fresh influx of budding prima 
donnas across the Atlantic. 

Formerly Italy was the school to which would-be song- 
stresses went to complete their education, but Paris has 
long since been the student’s Eldorado, and is likely to re- 
main so. Mme. Marchesi’s fame as a teacher is world- 
wide, and a large majority of the young American girls 
who come over here to obtain instruction go straight to 
her; therefore I am sure you will be interested to learn 
something more about her than is generally known, and to 
hear what is her opinion on the subject, particularly as re- 
gards your countrywomen. 

The Marquise de la Rajala de Castrone—to give Mme. 
Marchesi her proper title—is a thorough grande dame, with 
strong, decisive features and the manners of a marchioness. 
She lives in a small mansion not far from the Parc Mon- 
ceaux. There is an air of refinement about her house and 
all her surroundings, but nothing showy, and, as often 
happens, the house resembles its mistress. After ten 
thinutes’ conversation with Mme. Marchesi, you find out 
that her heart is in her work ; she has been exercising her 
profession for nearly a quarter of a century in Paris, and 
for some years previously in Vienna, and yet she brings to 
it the same enthusiasm as ever. 

Knowing that I was especially interested in the Ameri- 
can songstresses whom she had trained for the stage or the 
concert room, she spoke to me chiefly of them. Nevada 
has a very warm corner in her heart ; for Eames she cher- 
ishes a particular regard ; but Sibyl Sanderson is the apple 
of hereye. The fair Sibyl still comes to practice with her, 
she told me, whenever she is in Paris. A more accom- 
plished concert singer than Miss Wyman she has not turned 
out in the whole of her career, while for sympathetic charm 
she gives the palm to your San Franciscan nightingale, Miss 
Auld. But Miss Auld has disappointed her—she is going 
to be married. 

Matrimony is Mme. Marchesi’s bugbear. She cannot 
understand that a woman should prefer private happiness 
and content to the glory of being a successful singer, and 
the marriage of a whilom pupil she is apt to consider in the 





light of a personal slight. Miss Taylor, an English so- 
prano, is about to ‘‘ misconduct” herself in the same way. 
Miss Mendolssohn, the fine contralto who made her début 
at the side of Miss Auld at the British Embassy here last 
year, she also considers is throwing herself away some- 
what in taking up the oratorio line of the profession in 
London. 

It will be remembered that the Australian prima donna, 
Mme. Melba, studied with Mme. Marchesi, and she has 
just finished the professional education of another soprano 
who first saw the light in that far quarter of the world— 
Miss Savile, who is to make her début shortly at the Opéra 
Comique, probably in ‘‘ La Perle de Brézil.” Among those 
of her present pupils who promise the most brilliantly is 
Miss Mary Howe, whom America will gladly claim as its 
own one day. 

When our talk, which had been begun in the big salon, 
took this turn, Mme. Marchesi led me into the music room, 
which is all hung round with portraits, and, as she men- 
tioned this one and that, she naturally reverted to the 
photograph of each in turn, which gave me an excuse for 
doing likewise, and it amused me to examine the various 
signatures scrawled across each, and the affectionate little 
dedications. The wall was lined with female faces, sweet 
and winsome, bold and handsome, dark and fair. Among 
them was the portrait of Mme. Marchesi’s beautiful daugh- 
ter—also an artist. Krauss has a place of honor and Ger- 
ster, the well-known German prima donna. All this teach- 
er's pupils are not professionals, but I do not think she 
cares so much for those who never mean to challenge the 
suffrages of the public. 

In reply to a question of mine concerning the time she 
considered necessary for forming an artist, Mme. Marchesi 
told me that two years was the minimum, and was indeed 
too little ; in point of fact, three was the requisite number 
—she always‘liked to think she had three years before her 
when she undertook to forma singer for the stage or the 
platform. 

‘* And when you consider what they have to accomplish, 
it is not a bit too much, for both they and I must have two 
clear months’ holiday every year. When they have mastered 
the art of using their voices properly there are the difficulties 
of pronunciation for the foreigners, and then they must 
learn several operas, get at least eight or nine characters, 
before they can hope to obtain an engagement.” 

Then she went on to say how often pupils came to her 
from over the seas to get a few months’ finishing. ‘* Tell 
them, ma chére madame, that this is labor lost, money 
thrown away. If they are not prepared to make a couple 
of years’ stay let them keep at home. Ah, often and often 
I am thrown into despair! A promising pupil joins my 
classes, we are going on swimmingly, then one morning 
she comes to me in tears ; no more remittances can be sent 
from home and she must leave me! Living in Paris is not 
cheap, and there are many expenses besides the cost of the 
lessons. Tell them to think of all this before they hazard 
their little all in so bold an adventure.” 

I suggested that perhaps Mme. Marchesi might have 
some more valuable pieces of advice which it would be my 
pleasant duty to impart to my friends in America. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, ‘‘ one of my greatest difficulties is 
to undo what has been ill done. The girls who make the 
most rapid progress are those who have no preconceived 
ideas in the matter of singing.” 

‘* Do you mean that up to the time you undertake their 
professional education it is best for them never to have had 
singing lessons of any kind?” 

‘Yes. Nothing is more tiresome than to get out of a 
bad method. Your American girls are like the nightingales 
—they sing naturally; but they are not born musicians, 
like the Germans and Italians. Why, those with the very 
best voices have not the slightest knowledge of music. 
They must cultivate their ears and ground themselves 
thoroughly before they attempt to sing.” 

This I thought was excellent advice ; and was there any- 
thing else ? 

“I was forgetting ; yes, a most important point. No 
girl who desires to become a singer must neglect to 
learn one other language besides her own. If her ear and 
tongue have never been accustomed to hear or pronounce 
anything but her native English she will have a hard 
timeof it. Oh, no, it does not matter what language it is 
—French, German, Italian, Spanish, any one will do. Itis 
the premier pas qui coute, others will come easily enough 
afterward.” 

How often one hears people say of an amateur soprano, 
who has proved more than usually pleasing: ‘‘ What a pity 
she has not to earn her own living ; there isa fortune in that 
voice!” Should the subject of these remarks bea spoiled 
society girl, with rich parents and a big dress allowance, 
she will doubtless be quite blasé on the subject of her own 
talent and conceited enough to believe anything of the kind 
that is said to her. But it would never occur to her to de- 
sire to prove the truth of what is advanced. Should she, 
on the contrary, be of a different class altogether, dissatis- 
fied with her position is the world, and eager tocourt fortune 
for herself, then such utterings may have a very great in- 
fluence on her future and urge her on to make a bid for the 
fortune which she is told is within her grasp. 
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Lay this to heart, dear girls, who dream of becoming 
queens of song ; you have the will, here is the way. Allow 
your voice to lie fallow, but study music and languages. 
Come over to Europe as well equipped as possible for the 
arduous apprenticeship that awaits you. No doubt it will 
be up-hill work at first, and desperately hard all through. 
You must live like a recluse, retire early, and rise with the 
lark, you must husband your health and strength, and 
keep your complexion fresh and your eyes bright. You 
have a fortune dans le gosier, well and good; but, like 
many a treasure, it is hard to get at, and much patience 
must be exercised in the pursuit of it. Success, however, 
is sweet, and makes up for much hardship and toil.—‘‘ Pari- 
sina,” in the San Francisco ‘‘ Argonaut.” 


Miss Ella Russell. 

HE eminent vocalist whose portrait forms the 
frontispiece of this issue of THe Musica Courier has 
been especially fortunate in taking up her residence in 
London at a time when a soprano vocalist was very much 
needed for the more important oratorio work in England. 
It may seem strange that Miss Russell should discard her 
operatic career after such conspicuous success on the Con- 
tinent and five years at Covent Garden, but the protracted 
illness of her mother, who has been her constant com- 
panion during those years of the most brilliant success, 
made it necessary that she should take up a permanent 
residence somewhere, and London was selected. After 
her mother’s recovery we may hope to see Miss Russell 
again on the operatic stage, for which her vocal gifts and 
pronounced histrionic abilities have eminently fitted her. 
Although Miss Russell was comparatively little known in 
the oratorio and concert world a year ago she has by con- 
stant study, materially aided by Mr. Randegger, learned 
the true traditions and justly acquired a position of the 

highest rank in the broad and exacting field of oratorio 

Her first work in London was ‘‘ The Golden Legend,” at 
Queen's Hall, early in the season a yearago. This led to 
an engagement forthe ‘‘ Redemption ” for the same society, 
and later at the Crystal Palace, followed by Verdi’s 
‘*Requiem” and ‘t The Creation,” at Dublin. Perhaps one 
of the best indications of Miss Russell's position is the 
fact that she was selected by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie to create 
the sopranw role in his grand oratorio ‘‘ Bethlehem,” written 
for the World's Fair, but which, owing to the shortcomings 
of the musical arrangements, first saw the light of public 
performance at the Albert Hall by the Royal Choral Society 
last April. This important work was reviewed at length 
in these columns, and it was a special honor to be asked 
with Mr. Lloyd to create the two important rdles. 

Her triumph at the Handel Festival in the following 
June was another important step in establishing her high 
position in England. Her success at the Albert Hall 
secured for Miss Russell several offers for this year from 
the society, two of which she has filled, in the ‘* Elijah” 
and Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust,” most satisfactorily to the powers 
that bein the grand concert dome at South Kensington. 
After the last performance she was specially asked to sing 
in Dvorak’s ‘‘ Spectre’s Bride,” which she sang so success- 
fully at the Crystal Palace early in November. Miss Rus- 
sell has sung ‘‘ The Golden Legend ” in Glasgow and Dun- 
dee, and returns there to sing in the last two actsof ‘* The 
Flying Dutchman ” this coming season. Other works that 
she has sung are concert renderings of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and ‘' Pagliacci” for the Queen’s Hall Choral 
Society on December 22, and the same works again on Jan- 
uary 15, and will repeat the same on February 5 and also in 
Manchester the same month. 

She sings the Forty-second Psalm and ‘‘ Spring,” from 
Haydn’s ‘‘Seasons,” at Nottingham on February 7, and 
the third acts of ‘‘ Tannhiuser”’ and ‘‘ Lohengrin” for the 
Queen’s Hall Choral Society on March 12; on March 14 
Dr. Parry's ‘‘ Bethlehem” at Leicester ; on the 19th, ‘‘ The 
Hymn of Praise,” and she will create in London the so- 
prano part in Goring Thomas’ ‘‘ The Swan and the Sky- 
lark” for the Highbury Philharmonic; at West Bromwich 
‘‘The Bride of Dunkerron” on April 4, and on the 6th 
“The Flying Dutchman” at the Crystal Palace. Miss 
Russell has been specially selected as prima donna soprano 
for the National Welsh Eisteddfod to be held at Llanelly, 
South Wales, next July. She will sing at each perform- 
ance during the festival. 

Miss Ella Russell’s friends all over the world will be in- 
terested in learning that she has established herself in the 
first rank of oratorio vocalists, and especially interested 
will be those friends of her youth in Cleveland, Ohio, who 
have watched her career from the time she went to Paris 
to study with Madame de la Grange, through her oper- 
atic début, tours and long series of triumphs, and now 
that she is acquiring a high place in an entirely different 
world. Miss Russell is one of those artists who know not 
the bounds of any country, but are thoroughly cosmopolitan, 
and shortly she is certain to be known equally well in every 
country on the Continent, in England and in America, not 
only in one particular line, but in all. We give herewith a 


few of her press notices concerning recent oratorio appear- 
ances: 
** ELIJAH.” —Miss Ella Russell, the principal soprano, and Mr. Sant- 








ley both sang with dramatic intensity that frequently imparted re- 
markable realism to their performance.—‘* Morning Post.” 

Another feature was the success of Miss Ella Russell, who has 
justly taken a high rank among the exponents of oratorio singing. 
She sang with notable restraint and care, and in “ Hear ye, Israel,” 
won hearty applause.—‘“ Ladies’ Pictorial.” 

In the chief soprano airs Miss Ella Russell did extremely well. 
Her bright voice told with especial effect in the Widow’s utter- 
ances”’ and “ Hear ye, Israel, but throughout her execution of the 
music left nothing to be wished for.—‘* Daily Chronicle.” 

. 
(Berlioz.)—The stage experience of Miss Ella Russell 


“ Faust” 
enabled her to give special significance to the music of ‘“* Marguerite.’ 
—** Daily Chronicle.”” 

The soloists were all well suited to their tasks. Miss Ella Russell 
was a charming “‘ Marguerite,’ and her rendering of the ballad of 
the “King of Thule"’ elicited hearty applause.—“ Standard.” 

HANDEL FESTIVAL.—“ But, oh, what art can teach!” was given 
with most appropriate expression and beauty of voice by Miss Ella 
Russell, who at once became a favorite with the Handel audience.— 
“Daily Telegraph.” 

“ BETHLEHEM ” (Mackenzie).—Miss Ella Russell, whose qualifica- 
tions for sacred music are indisputable, sang her solos last night with 
an impulse controlled by discretion that won cordial recognition. 
To her perfect rendering of the “Sleep Song’’ we have already al- 
luded.—** Daily Chronicle.” 








Sonata Form. 


By James M. Tracy. 





Y summer vacation was passed in the land 
M of the rising sun, Nova Scotia, and from necessity, 
having no access to published authorities, and partly from 
a desire to take a broader road than the beaten track 
afforded, caused me to depart somewhat from the course 
at first intended in preparing this paper. 

As cold, dry history has not been quoted to any extent, 
the perusal of this paper ought to prove interesting read- 
ing. While the critical undoubtedly will miss some points 
they might expect would be brought out, the general 
reader will, we hope and trust, be more interested and 
pleased with what has been written. The ‘‘ Sonata Form,” 
the subject of this paper, presents many curious sides, 
some of which are more interesting to study, to reflect and 
to write upon than to explain or make satisfactorily under- 
stood, except to educated musical people. 

The uneducated scholar would probably experience the 
same pleasure and satisfaction from reading Goethe’s 
‘‘ Faust,” Milton's ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” or the ‘* Russian 
Constitution,” as the untrained musician would experience 
in reading a dry dissertation on the subject of ‘‘ Sonata 
Form.” 

The former would furnish about the same entertaining 
amusement to the class of readers mentioned as the latter 
does to uneducated musical people. 

If one can trust their ears, and put any reliance in what 
they hear, there are persons belonging to the musical pro- 
fession who seek intelligent knowledge on musical and 
other subjects, who appear anxious and willing to learn 
something, even about this dry sonata subject, or exercise, 
as it is very often called. There is no doubt but what the 
usual sonata does sound like an exercise to many of the 
uneducated, untrained musicians, but with them this paper 
has nothing to do. We now ask, What is asonata? How 
constructed ? How.long has it been in use, and what is its 
aim and purpose? The limits of this paper will not permit 
of a detailed history of this much abused, mysterious com- 
position. 

We have no desire, no time, to enter into a minute dis- 
cussion regarding the origin or distinctive merits of the 
sonata, its exact age or its mission ; we but state the truth, 
however, in saying that musical historians differ widely re- 
garding its origin and purpose, and we certainly have no de- 
sire to continue a controversy over which so many learned 
writers disagree. Our only object at this time is to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the true form of the sonata as it formerly 
existed, and as it exists to-day in its perfected form. 

A sonata, according to our light and understanding, is a 
piece of music containing three, four and sometimes five 
parts or movements, each differing from the other in its 
time and character, but so constructed as to form a perfect, 
consecutive whole. In its early, unperfected form, it con- 
tained but two movements, but from time to time other parts 
were added, so that nowit is not considered complete unless 
there are five parts. Inits early stages the sonata appar- 
ently had no regular form or design in its arrangement or 
movement of its two parts except, perhaps, to furnish a 
continuous piece with erent kinds of time in a manner 
to form a pleasing whole. 

The different movements were originally made up of 
songs, waltzes and jigs, seemingly without any regard to 
unity, regularity in design or purpose, but thrown promis- 
cuously together according to the will of the composer, 
thus making a piece of music without the slightest attempt 
at form or grammatical construction. The chief aim 
sought seemed to be to furnish a piece of music for con- 
cert purposes which should contain a popular variety. 
The first sonatas were written only for the violin, dating 
back a hundred and fifty years or more. Sonatas for flute 
and clarinet followed soon after, and are now written for 
almost every known instrument. Intheeighteenth century 
the sonata seemed to be about the only elaborate piece of 
music written for solo or special concert purposes, and, as 





before intimated, it partook largely of a popular charac- 
ter. 

The organ sonatas composed by John Sebastian Bach 
formed the first exception to this rule, and it is a well- 
known fact among musical people that he never composed 
anything but what was musically and grammatically cor- 
rect, hence classical in name and character. 

Probably, then, the organ sonatas of Bach were the first 
to assume definite or classical form, though they did not 
all possess three movements, generally two, a prelude and 
afugue. Philip Emanuel Bach, a talented son of Sebas- 
tian Bach, has the credit of writing the first piano sonatas, 
though there were no pianos in his time, only spinets, 
claviers and harpsichords. ‘The piano sonatas of Bach are 
seldom or never more played, therefore are not easily ob- 
tainable. Von Biilow has arranged a few which are pub- 
lished by Litolff, but they are unsuited for study, being 
used only as curiosities. Although there were no pianos 
in Haydn’s time,he composed thirty-four piano (harpsi- 
chord) sonatas, some of which are still used as studies in 
the conservatories of Europe, though we do not remember 
of ever hearing one played in public. The sonatas of 
Haydn are models of classical form, as much so as any 
written at the present time. 

Notwithstanding Haydn’s sonatas are very little studied, 
they are as a whole melodious and harmonious, while a few 
of them are beautiful. Haydn was very poor, working at 
menial labor to procure money for his education, such as 
blacking boots, chopping wood, and carrying unsavory 
messages for his hard old master, Porpori; yet he perse- 
vered till his end was attained, becoming one of the most 
famous composers the world has ever seen. There are no 
more melodious sonatas written than his, while his harmo- 
nies are fresh, full, and almost as elaborate as any com- 
posed by modern masters. How wonderful to contem- 
plate, when we know Haydn wrote so many piano sonatas 
without ever having played upon a piano, or having seen 
one! Judge what his astonishment would be if he could 
but listen to one of his compositions played on a modern 
grand piano, by an artist like Von Biilow or a Padereweski! 

Bach, Haydn, Scarlatti and other old classical composers 
used harpsichords, spinnets or claviers, made like pianos, 
but they had no hammers to strike the strings ; they were 
operated by keys in the same way, but the machinery 
pulled the wire instead of striking it. What a revelation it 
would be to them, then, if they could hear their composi- 
tions played on modern instruments! It is hardly possible 
for us to believe they would be able to recognize their own 
wonderful creations. Until Haydn’s time the piano sonata, 
so far as we have been able to discover, had only two 
movements, with no definite form or place in music, and it 
might just as well have been called a jig or quadrille as a 
sonata. The first movement of Haydn’s sonatas is gener- 
ally allegro; the second, andante or adagio; the third, 
menuetto and trio, and the last, a rondo in two-two, four- 
four or six-eight time. These different movements are so 
arranged and adjusted as to make a consecutive whole, 
though they are not necessarily alike intime or key. There 
are a few exceptions to this rule. 

Mozart, Schubert, Clementi, Beethoven and Von Weber 
have almost religiously followed Haydn's forms in sonata 
writing ; in this respect they are considered perfect, and 
therefore require no special analyzing at our hands. 

There are seven selected sonatas of Haydn's published 
by Litolff, which are extremely interesting, musical, easy 
tounderstand, and it may really be considered a pity they 
are not more studied and publicly played. It may be said 
of them they are pure, chaste, elevating, educational, and 
ought never to be allowed to die or be forgotten. 

By many Haydn’s sonatas are considered old-fashioned 
and dry, but such music as form his sonatas can never be- 
come old-fashioned, can never die. Of course a great many 
sonata studies in harmonic form and color have been made 
since Haydn’s day, but it is a question whether the present 
complicated manner of writing them is superior to his or 
furnishes us with more genuine pleasure when played. 
Mozart, the wonderfully gifted man, followed closely after 
Haydn. He wrote eighteen piano sonatas, all of which are 
beautiful. Mozart was not only an inspired genius in musi- 
cal composition, he was the most wonderful pianist who 
had ever lived up to his time. 

Many of his sonatas and other compositions are still 
used by the most famous pianists in their concerts, and 
they are also used as studies for acquiring refined musical 
taste in all the principal conservatories of the world. Such 
artists as Rubinstein, Von Biilow, Pachman and Pade- 
rewski have given us delightful representations of 
Mozart's sonatas, fantasias and rondos in all their public 
concerts throughout the world. We mention a few which 
these artists have so played. The first one in C major, 
fifth in F major, one in G major, one in A major, onein A 
minor, one in D major, the one with so many variations ; 
the celebrated one in A major, and the last one inC minor 
with the well-known fantasia as an introduction; also the 
two rondos, A minor and C minor, 

How can any person possessing the least particle of mu- 
sical sense, temperament or feeling listen to any of these 
charmingly inspired compositions unmoved, untouched by 
the sweet, tender, spiritual passion which pervade their 
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melodious and harmonious movements? We know of many 
persons who have been melted to tears while listening to 
them, when played by skillful, sympathetic players, and 
there can be no doubt were made far better by the act. 
When traditionally, truthfully performed they represent 
all that is expressive, beautiful and divine in musical art, 
suggestive of the heavenly harmonies above. When the 
tender passions of Mozart's music are evoked and skillfully 
brought out by trained artists, they cannot fail to captivate 
and melt the hearts of all those who possess them—if not 
made of stone. 

It is difficult to say which of Mozart's sonatas is the best, 
but we have selected one in F, number 6, Peter’s Edition 
for analysis and special remarks, consideringit a fair exam- 
ple of all the others. The first movement is an allegro 
in moderately quick time, but much care should be exer- 
cised so as not to play it too quick, in which case it will be 
totally spoiled. It willnot bear pushing. The theme is 
simple, well defined, strongly marked, carefully worked out 
and is brilliant to the end. 

Ihe second movement, adagio, is one of the most lovely, 
exquisite, intoxicating gems ever penned by man as part of 
a piano sonata. Sofaras music can represent perfection 
in melody, harmony and soulfulness, this little gem of tone 
poetry has accomplished and succeeded in reaching and 
penetrating to the inmost soul, and is thereby completely 
in tender, intoxi- 


satisfying. It is a love song, 


cating sweetness, well suited if not intended to enchant 


sung 


the angels in heaven; yet it is not above being appreciated 
by some of us poor mortals on this earth. 

The last movement, presto, is strong, fiery and exciting 
enough to stir the blood of anyone, if not already congealed 
in the natural channels through which it courses. 

It is an excellent idea to take notes of all music one hears 
played, describing the thoughts of pleasure, pain, anger, 
or anything else which it may suggest or convey. By 
doing this one pays better attention, is more instructed and 
better satisfied, even if the music does not always prove 
This course, if persisted in, will bring new 
sensations, new delights, new experiences—sometimes 
sad, sometimes amusing ; sometimes maddening, but what- 
ever the sensations may prove to be they will furnish a 
source of mental, musical education which must prove 
We could dwell 


agreeable, 


beneficial to those who adopt this course. 
longer on our ideal Mozart and his charming music, but 
there are other composers claiming our attention. 
Clementi, a famous pianist during the last part of the 
eighteenth century, sometimes called the father of the 
piano, perfected the action of and composed the best 
educational studies for it; also composed no less than 
eighty-four sonatas, nearly all of which are now used by 
the best teachers for technical educational purposes; we 
Clementi 
was not, according to musical writers, an inspired musical 


regret that they are not played more in public. 


genius, though he was a mechanical one of great merit. As 
a virtuoso, Clementi excelled all other pianists that had 
preceded him, his playing being considered a marvel in 
velocity, brilliancy, correctness and finish. His sonatas 
constitute the foundation for the highest and best school of 
technical and classical education, and all students who in 
any way desire to become proficient as performers, or be 
considered competent musicians or instructors, cannot 
afford to ignore their conscientious study. 

While Clementi’s sonatas are in no way inspired, like 
Haydn's, Mozart's or Beethoven's, they are not entirely with- 
out musical interest. However, life being short, we would 
not advise anyone to make a complete study of the eighty- 
four, but take a selection of them—those published by the 
Cottas, of Stuttgart. There are twelve in this collection ; 
they were selected and arranged by Moscheles and Kohler. 

The third stage in the sonata form brings us down to 
Schubert, Beethoven, Weber and Chopin. The two former 
are the great giants in sonata composition. Most musicians 
award Beethoven the highest place, with Schubert, Weber 
and Chopin in successive order. Each have their special 
admirers and followers, aud much better controversy has 
been engendered by them respecting the merits of their 
special favorites. Beethoven has left thirty-two piano 
sonatas, all of which are remarkable for harmonic beauty, 
The limits of 
this paper will not permit us to analyze more than one, 
though it will deal incidentally with several. Having 
studied and publicly played all Beethoven's sonatas fur- 
nishes us very good reasons for an intelligent understand- 
ing of them. Besides this study, we have heard many of 
the greatest masters play them—Moscheles, Liszt, Rubin- 
stein, Von Biilow, d'Albert and Paderewski. The varied 
rendering and different color given them by these masters, 
for their interpretations have not been exactly the same, 
has at least furnished us observation and experience suffi- 
cient to enable us to fairly judge of their correct inter- 
pretation, 

The three sonatas contained in Beethoven's second opus 
are perfect models of musical form and beauty. The one 
in F minor, No. 1, is a pleasure to play. The andante and 
last movement are both beautiful. The andante in the 
second one, A major, is also very fine. The last movement 
is quite hard. No. 3, in C major, is celebrated for the 
technical difficulties it contains, being often used as a show 


but not so melodious or poetic as Mozart's. 








piece by pupils in the conservatories of Europe. By some 
writers these three sonatas are considered close imitations 
of Mozart's; not copied from him, but in his style of 
writing. Op. 7, in E flat, is one of the very best, is highly 
prized by musicians, many thinking it the best of all Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas. It is quite long and bristles with numer- 
ous difficulties, for which reason, we presume, it is seldom 
publicly played, though a want of appreciation on the part 
of the public may have something to do with it. There is 
not much encouragement or inducement offered pianists to 
play music of this character, for which the public have no 
taste or appreciation, when that music requires so much 
prodigious hard work. 

Very few pianists are willing to incur the general dis- 
pleasure, the fault finding and odium of the public, which 
will surely overtake and rest on them whenever they per- 
form along, dry sonata of this character. For this reason 
sonatas will never become popular ; they are only suffered 
to be heard when played by some noted pianist who has a 
large personal following. We would like to take up other 
numbers of the sonatas composed by this truly colossal 
genius, but only have time for op. 28, D major, sometimes 
called the Pastoral. It is written and classed in the second 
period of Beethoven's compositions. 

As its name indicates, pastoral represents a summer 
scene. It may be interpreted differently by different people, 
according to their imagination, education and physical make- 
up; it is not an arbitrary point, but one capable of very 
elastic treatment. We have a clear conception of what the 
music pictures to us, and we give it for what it is worth, 
hoping someone will see it in our light and thus be edified 
and benefited. The early summer morning is ushered in 
with brilliant sunshine and a clear sky; gentle breezes 
float from the west; a beautiful green meadow is seen near 
by, with waving grass and grain. 

The dark forest is seen in the distance, covering the 
sides of a great mountain. The singing of happy birds, 
the hum of unknown insects—mysterious in their work and 
music ; the ringing of the convent bells, the noise of the 
laughing water in the brook, as it precipitously rushes on 
its maddening course toward the sea, are all seen and 
heard. 

In the midst of enjoying all this glorious sight our 
attention is arrested for a moment, and we stop to con- 
template on the many wonderful things God has created 
for man's pleasure and enjoyment. Our silent contempla- 
tions are again interrupted by a gay picnic party who are 
busily making preparations to spend the day in a beautiful 
grove some distance away, up near the dark, high moun- 
tain. 

The party leave the village in gaiety and mirth; with 
spirited horses and grotesque teams; with baskets, pails 
and provisions enough to feed a starving army for a week. 
It is needless to say the party start off on the road with 
beaming countenances, laughing faces and happy hearts, 
for the day is expected to bring pleasure, love, joy and 
sunshine to many a heart. But soon after starting out on 
the road dark clouds commence to gather in the sky, thun- 
der and lightning play a fearful symphony in the heavens, 
and the rain pours down in torrents, making the happy 
party of an hour before uncomfortable, for they are com- 
pletely drenched by the rain. However, nothing daunted, 
the picnickers regain their buoyant spirits and continue on 
their way to the appointed place of festivities. By and by 
the storm passes over, the dark clouds disappear and the 
party are hilarious with joy. 

The bright, brilliant sun shines out in splendor after the 
shower, the gay notes of the herdsman’s horn are heard 
coming down in clear, beautiful notes from the hills; the 
dance and shouts of the merry party begin, and finally, 
gathering up of whatis left of the dishes and goodies, 
the gleeful party wend their way homeward. All this is 
capable of being pictured and understood by the romantic, 
imaginative mind ! 

I do not say Beethoven made this picture, or that he had 
itin mind when composing this sonata, but it is certainly 
all there to me, painted in colors of gold and precious 
stones, and those whose imagination will not enable them 
to find or see these vivid pictures, aye, more, must be dull 
indeed, and entirely lacking in that bump, Sublimity. 

We spoke of Schubert’s and Weber's sonatas. Schu- 
bert’s sonatas have many admirers among highly edu- 
cated musicians, but are not so generally popular as Mo- 
zart’s or Beethoven’s. They are seldom publicly played, 
though parts of them are frequently heard in classical piano 
recitals. 

Weber’s four sonatas are technically difficult. The one 
in C, op. 24, is played a great deal, being used in many 
conservatories for a graduating piece by the most talented 
scholars. The last movement, ‘‘ perpetual motion,” ranks 
high as a show piece, because of its rapidity and brilliancy. 
The sonata in A flat, op. 39, is by many musicians consid- 
ered superior to all other sonatas written. It is unneces- 


sary to remark that it is extremely difficult, requiring 
genius and the best of technic to do it justice. 
heard. 

Chopin has left three sonatas, but they are so difficult to 
master technically or musically that only a few of the 
great artists of the world ever attempt to play them in 
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public. Of these op. 35 is perhaps played the most and is, 
I believe, considered by great artists the best. 

Many other sonatas have been written for piano, also for 
violin, violoncello, flute and other instruments by the great 
composers, but to speak of them in detail would necessitate 
the publishing of a book almost equal to Webster’s Un- 
abridged. 

The following conclusions are drawn from the questions 
asked at the beginning of this paper: What is a sonata? 
It is a piece of music written in three, four or five move- 
ments, each being different in rhythm, themes, forms and 
expression, so arranged as to form a connected whole. 
How is itconstructed? This question is answered above 
and by the different movements already described, such as 
allegro, andante, adagio, scherzo, menuetto, trio and 
presto. The violin sonata, the first instrument for which 
the sonata was composed, has existed about 150 years. 
Piano sonatas are a little more than 100 years old. Exactly 
what the aim and purpose of the early sonatas were is to 
most musicians a mystery, and is likely to remain so for 
some time to come. An answer might be given, but it 
would only be a speculative one. Learned musicians are 
not agreed, nor at all in accord, as to its real intent and 
purpose. Then why should we attempta solution? When 
learned doctors disagree on the diagnosis of a case the 
patient must be content to suffer on, whatever the conse- 
quences may prove to be ; therefore the sonata must have 
its course, and we will be satisfied when the result is 
reached. 

To us thesonata has many varied charms, so intensely in- 
teresting indeed that we have spent many days, months and 
years in its diligent study and investigation. We are per- 
sonally satisfied and feel rewarded by this study, but are 
confident our pockets would have been better supplied with 
cash if we had pursued a different and a more popular 
course in reaching the hearts and pockets of the unappre- 
ciative public. 

Des MOINES, Ia. 


Mischievous Mme. Malibran.—No prima donna was 
ever more delightfully capricious, more full of mischief, than 
the famous Mme. Malibran. At the rehearsals of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” she could never make up her mind where 
she was to ‘‘die”" atnight. It wasimportant for ‘* Romeo” 
to know, but all he could get was ‘‘ not sure,” ‘‘ don’t 
know,” ‘‘ can't tell,” or ‘‘ it will be just as it happens, ac- 
cording to my humor ; sometimes in one place, sometimes 
in another.” On one occasion she chose to ‘‘ die”’ close to 
the footlights, her companion, of course, being compelled 
to ‘‘die” beside her, and thus, when the curtain fell, a 
couple of footmen had to carry the pair off, one at a time, 
to the intense amusement of the audience. 

John Templeton, the fine old Scottish tenor, was proba- 
bly never so miserable as when he was cast to sing with 
Malibran. Very often she was displeased with his per- 
formance, and one evening she whispered to him: ‘* You 
are not acting properly ; make love to me better;” to 
which—so it is said—Templeton innocently replied: 
‘‘Don’t you know I ama married man?” Evidently the 
lady did not think there was anything serious in the cir- 
cumstance, for not long afterward, when in ‘‘ Sonnam- 
bula” she was on her knees to Templeton as ‘‘ Elvino,” 
she succeeded in making the tenor scream with suppressed 
laughter when he should have been singing, by tickling 
him vigorously under the arms. 

Miss Gertrude Luther’s Dates.— Miss Gertrude Luther, 
whose excellent voice is well known, and has been often 
heard in concerts in this and other cities, will be busily 
engaged in filling local dates until February 26 inclusive. 
On February 5 she will be in Orange, N. J.; 10, Newark, 
N. J.; 19, New York, at the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall ; 
25, Nyack, N. Y. 


A GRIPP 


. INFLUENZA 


CYRUS EDSON, M.D., 
Health Department, New York, writes : 

«* Influenza (La Grippe), where patients suffer 
with high fever, catarrh in the head, and com- 
plete prostration, the most effectual remedy is 
the generous, diffusible tonic, VIN MARIANI.”’ 

VIN MARIANI during 30 years, “The Tonic” 
absolutely relied upon by the Medical Profession 
everywhere, prevents ‘‘La Grippe”’ and wast- 
ing diseases. 











** The Ideal Tonic Wine.” 


Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates 
the Body and Brain. 


It restores Health, Strength, Energy 
and Vitality. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for “ Vin Mariani”’ at al!) Druggists 


For Descriptive Book with Portraits and testt- 
mony of noted Celebrities, write to 
MARIANI & CO., 62 W. 15th St., Now York. 


Paris: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
Lonpon : 29 Oxford Street. 
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MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 
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Richault et Cie., Paris, 

JOSEPH VIGNEAUX, Dans un Sourtre, Caprice. 

This piano piece is really a pretty waltz as regards melo- 
dic shape, motion, &c., except that passages occur marked 
rallentando, and so forth, which point to the fact that the 
freedom allowed a soloist must be accorded. Certain pas- 
sages being somewhat coquettish may be made very at- 
tractive to form marked contrasts with others in a sus- 
tained or vocal style. 

‘* Dans un Sourire” is not difficult to execute, as the notes 
come readily under the hand, and therefore may become a 
favorite with players who “ have no time for practice.” 


P. Bernheim et Cie., Paris. 
ALEXANDRE BRODY, 
‘* Petits Devoirs De Musique et Dictées Vocales” is the 
title of some easy exercises for beginners of the vocal art, 
that are in constant use in primary schools, colleges, &c., 
in Paris. The most marked feature of these is extreme 
simplicity. In some cases the notes have no stems, as 
when illustrating intervals. In others the stave is not 
used, but merely the capital letters of ‘‘ Do, Re, Mi,” and 
the other syllables when time or rhythm and rests are to 
be learned. There is no accompaniment for the piano, and 
hence the book is small and inexpensive. 


Singing Exercises. 


A. Brody, Paris. 
ALEXANDRE BRODY, 

In ‘t Réveil d'Amour” we have a waltz for a soprano or 
mezzo soprano voice, with accompaniment for the piano, 
which recommends itself at once to vocalists fond of such 
fascinating rhythmic motions as those found in ‘‘ II Bacio” 
of Arditi, or the waltz by Gounod in “* Faust.” 

It has French words only: but it would be an easy and 
agreeable task to make an English adaptation of these, and 
then a pleasant addition wovid be made to many an ama- 
teur’s list of songs for use here at social gatherings, when 
good humor and light-hearted gaiety prevail. Thenasong, 
however artistic, if serious and contrary to the spirit of the 
hour, seems out of place; and the more deeply reflective 
and beautiful, the more likely to destroy the freshness, 
animation and vivacity of the assembled company, and 
bring about a change of mood not always desirable. The 
key is G major. The compass required from C sharp to G 
is an octave and a half. 

The accompaniment not being over elaborated is easy to 
play. That is to say, reduplications in octaves, &c., and 
thickly padded chords are not used to give warmth and 
glow to simple harmonies or make a show of grandeur. 
Therefore, the vocalist may play her own accompaniment 
with facility. 


Réveil d’ Amour. 


A. Brody, Paris. 


ALEXANDRE BRODY, 

The difficult art of singing at first sight from notes with- 
out accompaniment is here taught with intelligence in a 
very small tract of but twenty pages. When the various 
kinds of time are being made familiar the notes and bars are 
given, and the names or pitches of the sounds to be sung are 
indicated by letters in the style of the Tonic Sol-Fa system 
of John Curwen; and when the different keys are studied 
the signatures or necessary indications appear at the be- 
ginning. The absence of staves makes it possible to give 
in a very small compass much information. 

At the close a series of exercises are presented, leading 
novices to take the pitch from a single tuning fork yielding 
the note A. This note is marked at the beginning of 
each illustration, and then a few others follow by which 
the keynote of the piece to be sung is surely reached. 
At the same time this tonality is established in the mind of 
the singer, for certain important notes are marked by 
pauses of indeterminate length. These notes, being highly 
significant, are thus duly impressed, and the feeling or 
apprehension of the scale to be used is not ambiguous, but 
reasonably strong. Hence modulation to strange keys 
without the aid of harmony or an instrument is made pos- 
sible to singers in the early stages of study. 


Lessons in Vocal Music. 


Richault et Cie., Paris. 


T. THURNER, . ‘ . Fourth Barcarolle. 

Pianists will find here one continuous movement (alle- 
gretto) in F minor, which is not difficult to play, although 
it demands careful handling. 

The legato passages must be very smoothly rendered, 
and some of the chords may not be hammered out ruthless- 
ly, but rather coaxed, or smoothed over. If not they may 
seem somewhat hard or crude ; for in the persistent repeti- 
tions of motivi the harmonies are occasionally treated with 
unusually great freedom. 

The key is D flat major and (perhaps from some rhythmic 
peculiarity) it recalls the fourth ballade of Chopin. The 
principal motive with which the work begins has a sort of 
family likeness to the second motivo found in the allegro 
agitato molto, ‘‘ Etudes d'Exécution Transcendante,” 
number 10, by F. Liszt. It will prove very useful as a 
study, and interesting with regard to style of construction. 





Alphonse Leduc, Paris. 
CH. M. WIDOR, L’Orgue Moderne. 


This is a publication under the direction of the above 
well-known composer. 

The second book consists of a prelude in the pastoral 
style in C major, by L. Boéllmann, for stringed and flute 
stops with pedal. Also an offertoire in F, by J. Guy 
Ropartz, suitable at passover time, being based upon the 
theme found in ancient church chant for a ‘‘Graduel de la 
Féte de Paques.” Armand Vivet contributes a movement 
‘‘Absoute,” in B minor, the subject of which may be sung 
by a four part choir of mixed voices to the words ‘Libera 
Me, Domine,” 

The modern French style prevails throughout, for there 
is an abundance of chromatic harmony; and many unex- 
pected modulations occur even in the treatment of the 
tonal theme (pro tempore paschali), hence the French 
organists here and in the Southern States will find inter- 
esting matter. 

Richault et Cle., Paris. 
GABRIEL MARIE, Violoncello Solos. 

Two pieces for this instrument, with accompaniments 
for the orchestra, are published in separate parts and with 
a condensed score for the conductor, which being in the 
familiar form of duet for ‘cello and piano is also available 
for general use in domestic music. The first, ‘: Pas- 
quinade,” is a sort of scherzo, which has for its central 
portion a passionate melody in cantabile style. The 
second, ‘‘ Reverie,” is an andante in the key of G, that is, 
however, somewhat characterless. These works form part 
of a collection (in octavo form) intended for popular con- 
certs, casinos and theatres, which includes compositions by 
Baille, Casella, De Schepper, Lacome, Wenner and Sini- 
gaglia, whose ‘‘Hora Mystica” has already received 
notice in this column. Managers of theatres who wish to 
improve the programs of music offered their patrons be- 
tween the acts of a play would do well to look at this 
répertoire and consider if it would not be well to try a 
selection, for it appears certain that even gallery audiences 
mark the innate vulgarity of ordinary quadrille music, and 
would welcome almost anything having an artistic aim or 
show of novelty, if only in the way of mere ‘‘ effect.” 

Pleasure seekers may be apparently fully occupied in 
vivacious conversation at such times, and yet if only dimly 
conscious of the music are surely influenced by it. We 
demand pure air, silence, stillness, beautiful pictures and 
surroundings, although our thoughts may be engaged on 
other matters, knowing well that they benefit us however 
little regarded. Music is sometimes apparently only ab- 
sorbed, and yet has a formative influence that is real 
although unperceived. 


H. Kleber & Brother, Pittsburg, Pa. 


AD. M. FOERSTER, Fantasy Pieces, Op. 38. 

This highly skilled writer here puts forth twelve pieces 
for the piano which, although not labeled studies, are evi- 
dently intended for teachers who find that pupils will prac- 
tice more willingly a piece with a pretty or suggestive title 
(especially if it have a motto or poetic test in illustration 
of its meaning) than anything merely marked ‘ etude.” 
These pieces are in three books. The first contains ‘‘ The 
Evening Star,” ‘Sylvan Spirits,” ‘‘ Evening Bells,” 
‘*Canon,” ‘‘ The Sea” and ‘ Harlequin;” the second, 
‘‘Pretty Marie,” ‘‘Triumphal March” and ‘ Antique.” 
Part three consists of a ‘‘ Prelude,” ‘‘ Mazurka” and 
‘* Homage to Rubinstein.” 

Many of these trifles have pleasantly flowing melodies, 
and all seem constructed with a special view as regards 
technicality. For instance, ‘‘ Evening Bells” exhibits the 
scale of C and offers a specimen of a sort of vesper hymn, 
marked religioso, that will be found most useful when teach- 
ing legato four part playing. 

The ‘‘ Canon” is really a true canon in the octave, and 
will do more to equalize the fingers and keep the brain oc- 
cupied than prolonged practice of five finger exercises, 
and at the same time implant a practical knowledge of one 
of the very highest forms of art. The pieces gradually in- 
crease in difficulty and the last refers evidently to ‘‘ Kamen- 
noi-Ostrow ” No. 22, in Rubenstein’s album of twenty-four 
portraits, op. 10. 

C. F. Peters, Leipsic. 
OSCAR MEYER, 


‘* Siehst du das Meer,” ‘‘ In den Wald,” ‘‘ Warnung,” and 
‘‘An” are the titles of Lieder for voice and piano which 
demand more than a passing notice, for they are novel in 
construction and accompaniments, ambitious in style, and 
were most probably conceived with a passionate warmth 
and intensity needing no external stimulus, no cudgeling 
of the brain for ideas, no apparent labor in the bringing 
forth, but, on the contrary, a feeling of relief. 

There is ample evidence of such a full tide of thought 
and emotion, compelling the“composer to unbosom himself. 
At all points he threatens to break through the ordinary 
song forms, as though these were insufficient to receive his 
outpourings. 

Passages strong enough for the orchestra are ‘‘ cribbed, 
cabined and confined” for the patient piano; and vocal 
strains, worthy a place in some truly great stage piece, 
where high wrought feelings have to be manifested in a 


Four Songs. 





powerful dramatic situation, are here exhibited in a mere 
lyric. 

This collection is marked opus four of the composer, 
whose powers are already great enough to warrant essays 
in higher forms. 

It so very commonly happens that writers attempt these 
without sufficient education or inventive genius to succeed 
in them, that one would rather see even Oscar Meyer em- 
ploy restraints, practice condensation and surely fill out wor- 
thily his small molds than have to resort to mere passage 
work, meaningless rhythmic elaboration, &c., as padding 
in larger ones. The first song in this collection, ‘‘ Siehst 
du das Meer,” by Geibel (with English translation by Lady 
MacFarren, ‘‘Look on the Sea”), demands not only 
greater powers on the part of the singer than Schubert’s 
‘‘Am Meer,” but a pianist with considerable technical 
ability. 

Both must be artists in the highest sense, and able to 
bring themselves into sympathy with the composer and his 
aims, as manifested in this work, to deliver it worthily. 

Schubert’s song may be sung by amateurs in general, and 
yet the greatest singers alone can do it full justice. But 
this song should not be attempted by inferior musicians, 
for the thought required to render all details faithfully will 
prove so great that what is termed an interpretation can 
hardly be attempted except after careful study. 





Edward Solomon Dead.—A despatch from Lon- 
don states that Edward Solomon, the composer of comic 
operas, died of typhoid fever yesterday. 

Mr. Solomon was a native of London and the son of a 
musician, singer and master. He made his first great suc- 
cess in the British metropolis as the composer of ‘ Billee 
Taylor,” which was seen in this country long before Mr. 
Solomon himself paid his first visit to America. He was 
engaged to come here in 1882 by Manager James Barton to 
produce the new opera, ‘‘ The Vicar of Bray,” which he 
had then just completed. 

He remained in New York for some time, and was for a 
while conductor at the Casino. One day it was reported, 
much to the surprise of everybody, that he had sailed for 
Europe, and that with him had gone Miss Lillian Russell, 
who had been a prominent member of the Casino company. 
Miss Russell’s husband, Mr. Braham, soon after this ob- 
tained a divorce from her, and she and Mr. Solomon then 
returned to America and were married in Hoboken. They 
did not live long together, and Mr, Solomon returned to 
London, where he has since pursued his career as a com- 
poser of light opera and as a musical director. 

Prior to his first visit to America, in 1873, it was after- 
ward reported, he had been married in London to Miss Jane 
Isaacs, a music hall singer, known on the stage as Lily 
Grey. In 1886, after his return from his second visit here 
and his marriage to Miss Russell, Miss Isaacs had him 
arrested on acharge of bigamy. Only a year ago last fall 
Miss Russell had her marriage to the composer annulled 
on the ground of his previous marriage. Mr. Solomon and 
Miss Russell, while they were living together in London, 
had one child born to them, aiittle girl, who now resides 
with her mother in this city. 

Mr. Solomon’s brother, Mr. Fred Solomon, is also well 
known here as a comedian and stage director. He was at 
Koster & Bial’s in Twenty-third street for several years, 
and has recently appeared in Miss Pauline Hall’s comic 
cpera oompany.—‘ Herald.” 


Madrid.—The third performance of *‘ Aida” at the 
Opera in Madrid on January 6 was followed on the next 
evening by ‘‘ Mefistofele,” and on January 10 was sung 
‘‘Hamlet,” in which Calvé made a fine impression, being 
called eight times before the curtain. 
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= is always interesting to musicians to learn what 

eminent persons outside the artistic world think 
Says anexchange. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's 
‘‘Memoirs of an Author,” recently published by 
Messrs. Bentley & Son, contain, among much pleasant 
reading, some notes of interest concerning the late 
Charles Reade’s musical ideas. The eminent novelist, 
like all men with hobbies, was not always under the 
Mr. Fitzgerald tells us— 


of music, 


sway of sound judgement. 


He had extravagant, far fetched notions of merit in individuals, 


wl were I shared by others. When he undertook management, 
disastr sly enough, for the purpose of bringing out his own pieces’ 
he «€ tedastrangey, motle corps, drawing its members chiefly from 
obscure the ¢ the country, on account of their supposed amaz- 
nacknowledged gifts. A more provincial gathering, it seemed 

to me 1 not be imagined 
I remember thatina note in his bill he implored the public atten- 
toa se 1 of old English tunes, such as “ The Roast Beef,”’ 
* The Keeper daughter,” and others as familiar, and which he said 


rably arranged by Mr 


played, 


had been “ad 
band,” and w h, ex 


the aud 


Spillans, the leader of the 
uisitely were to give great delight to 





In the second paragraph given above it will be seen 
that Charles Reade was almost as intensely patriotic 
in his musical aspirations as is Professor Blackie 
concerning Scotch melodies. Mr. Fitzgerald further 
writes of the novelist: 


I never met anyone with such a taste for hobbies, or, as they might 


now be called, “fads.” Hetook up innumerable things with equal 
enthusiasm. Many writers require this stimulant, without which 
they can do nothing with effect. The most curious of his fancies was 
as unexpected as it was curious, viz., his sudden ardor for old violins, 


and for a time he wrote with extraordinary learning and research on 
“Strads,”’ Guarneriuses and Amatis with all the conviction of a 
skilled performer 





Old violins have always a large number of enthu- 
siastic admirers ; but it is arare thing to find a lit- 
erary man interested in their technicalities. Truly, 
there is an unaccountable fascination in an old violin 
from the hands of a master of the art of fiddle 
making. 








THE RING IN 1806. 
HE ‘Daily News” correspondent in Berlin says: 
‘‘There will be no Bayreuth festival in 1895, but 
merely rehearsals next autumn for the ‘ Nibelungen 
Ring,’ which will be revived in splendid style in 
July, 1896. A Wagner festival will be given in Munich 
in August and September for the benefit of the Brit- 
ish and American tourists.” 





THE ABSURD HAWEIS AGAIN. 
USIC has to suffer from a good many misfortunes, 
but it has no greater affliction than that epit- 
ome of pretentious ignorance, the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. This clerical absurdity came to America 
once to inform us all from the lecture platform that 
what he knew about music and musicians was all that 
it was necessary for the human race to know. And 
because the musical critics and scholars leaned back 
in their seats and laughed at him he went back to 
England and told people over there that we Ameri- 
cans were a set of uncouth barbarians. 

Well, let us thank heaven for that. If culture can 
turn men into such caricatures as Haweis we ought 
to be very glad that we have so little of it. 

It may seem to some of our readers to be an unde- 
served tribute to this unique nincompoop that we 
should take the trouble to consider him at all. But 
the fact stares us in the face that he is taken seriously 
in his native land. In England they actually read 
what the Haweis writes. They even go so far as to 
reprint it. And all because heis an Englishman. If 
he were an American they would write him down an 
ass atonce. But no Briton is an assin the opinion of 
his countrymen. And so when little Haweis burbles 
his infantile nonsense about music and musicians he 
gets it printed in such magazines as the ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review,” and musical journals like the ‘‘ Mu- 
sical Standard” copy portions of it, as if it were 
really sense. 

The subject of the Haweis’ most recent gabble is 
Rubinstein. Isn’t that comic? And the absurdity 
writes about the Jupiter Tonans of the piano as if he 
really knew him. No doubt the great man did per- 
mit the insect to buzz around him; but it must have 
been in some such way as the ox permitted the gnat, 
because he did not know the little creature was 
there. The insect tells of a soul-thrilling occasion 
when he and Rubinstein had dined at the house of 
Sir George Grove. Now mark how the little Haweis 
walked with the immortals: 


Later on we all went into the drawing room, which opened on to 
thelawn. It was bright moonlight ; there was no other light, and we 
needed none. Rubinstein went to the grand piano at the dark end of 
the room, and disappeared. Robert Browning, Grove and myself 
took no further notice of him, but we all went to the folding window 
which opened onto the moonlit ‘garden, and we sat down cross legged 
on the floor to wait events. Presently Rubinstein began in the dark- 
ness Beethoven’s thirty-two variations, and he went through the 
But something more elemental 
Anything 


whole of them in wondrous fashion. 
was to follow in the shape of Schubert’s ‘‘Erl King. 
more weird and terrible I never heard; the despairing cry of the 
child as the fearful “ Erl King’’ rode with it through the forest, the 
crashing pace, the awful calm of death as the whirlwind of struggle 
dies away ; and all thiscoming out of the darkness and filling the 
room with thunder of melody, concord and discord, and the ceaseless 
galloping of the death steed throughthe forest. It wasan experience 
never to be forgotten. In the silence that followed the summer moon- 
light seemed to fall more softly ; not one of us spoke—a little night 
wind whispered in the trees. 


The Haweis announces that on the following day 
it was discovered that some hammers were broken. 
He continues with great impressiveness to tell his 
readers that all stories about Rubinstein’s breaking 
strings are absurdly untrue. What he broke were 
hammers, always hammers. That is a falsehood on 
the face of it; if Rubinstein had broken anything of 
the hammer family it would have been a hatchet, 
and he would have broken it over Haweis’ head. 

But possibly he thought that was already sufficient- 
ly deranged ; Rubinstein knew a thing or two besides 
piano playing. 

The unique Haweis has also expressed the opinion 
that the cause of Rubinstein’s numerous severe criti- 
cisms of Wagner was jealousy of the Bayreuth mas- 
ter’s fame as acomposer. Now, there’s a discovery 
for you! No one would ever have supposed that but 
Haweis. It took his gigantic intellect to discover a 
well-known fact. And the ‘‘ Musical Standard” ac- 
tually reprints the supposition. That is what as- 
tounds us. 

Haweis also informs us that Rubinstein was unable 
to understand why there should be so strong a feel- 
ing in England against putting on the stage a sacred 
drama. Now, here was Haweis’ chance. Why did 
he not declare that this was the ground of Rubin- 
stein’s contempt for the English as a musical people ? 

That would have been a new idea. 





But Haweis never has new ideas. He never has 
any ideas at all. And still he is permittedto get his 
gabble into type, and even to enjoy the distinction 
of compelling us to comment on it. 





DELNA'S ADVENTURE. 

LLE. DELNA, the Paris prima donna, returned 
M home in a cab, paid the jehu and proceeded 
at once to make her toilet, when suddenly the portier 
appeared before her to say that the coachman was 
furious and would not leave, as the blond lady whom 
he had brought to the house had not paid-him. The 
portier, aware of Mlle. Delna’s recent return to the 
house, had to give the coachman’s statement some 
credence, although she was not a blonde but a 
brunette. While the singer told him emphatically 
that there must be a mistake, as she had paid the 
driver, the coachman forced himself into the room 
and, shaking his closed fist, declared that he would 
pay himself by taking up a muff which lay on the 
table near by. As he was leaving with the muff 
a policeman, who had been called by the portier, 
met him on the sidewalk, and at the same time a 
blond lady in whom the coachman recognized his 
fare was standing at the carriage door. The blonde 
explained that she had not paid because she had 
further use of the cab. The coachman was fined for 
his rowdyish behavior 200 francs and sentenced to 
serve two months in jail. 





EUGEN DALBERT AGAIN. 


UGEN D’ALBERT is a young man who finds 
time, besides playing the piano in superb fash- 
ion and composing most superior music, to stir up 
rows. He distinguished himself in this country in a 
way that will cause his name to be considered with 
mingled emotions by several piano manufacturers for 
some years tocome. The London ‘‘ Musical News” 
in its issue of December 29 last has this latest : 
According to our contemporary the ‘‘ Figaro” it seems 
that interesting young Scotchman, Mr. Eugene d’Albert, 
has been again discharging some of the Anglophobic spleen 
with which he regards the land of his birth since his settle- 
mentin Germany. Mr. d’Albert has performed more than 
once before this particular rile, and has made statements 
which do not tally with known facts. Unable to deny that 
he first saw the light in Glasgow on April 10, 1864, in this 
new outbreak he tells us: 


My youth was among foreign surroundings, where I was neither 


understood nor instructed. I was German throughout; the stiff, 
sober English ways of living did not agree with my views. So of the 
time I spent in England, years of fog in a foggy country, there is 
nothing worth mentioning. A pall seemed to cover my artistic feel- 


ings, which my teacher, Pauer, otherwise a splendid pedagogue, did 
not understand how to lift. I never had any tuition in composition 
and theory. 

“The Musical News” calls attention to the fact 
that this is the third time that d’Albert has indulged 
in the same strain. The journal calls him ‘‘The son 
of a father French by extraction, the well-known 
composer of some pretty dance music, and a Scotch 
mother,” and recalls the story of the first row which 
Eugen raised after he had received free instruction 
as the Newcastle scholar at the National Training 
School in London, from 1876 to 1881. 

This is the story: 

At the institution which preceded the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, young d’Albert studied the various 
branches of the art with Sir Arthur Sullivan, the 
principal of the school, Sir John Stainer, Professor 
Prout and Mr. Ernest Pauer. The gratuitous instruc- 
tion bestowed on the gifted youth enabled him to 
secure engagements as pianist at the Crystal Palace, 
Richter, and other concerts, and his lessons must 
have enabled him to write some music, notably a 
piano concerto, which showed much promise. Then 
he went abroad, and soon after gave a concert at 
Cologne. The ‘‘ Neue Musik Zeitung” noticed his 
performance favorably, styling him an ‘‘ English 
pianist.” Whereupon in a characteristic letter he 
addressed the editor as follows: 

Above all things I scorn the title English pianist. Unfortunately 
I studied for a considerable period in the land of fogs, but during 
thattime I learned absolutely nothing. Indeed, had I lived there 
much longer I should have gone to utter ruin. You are consequently 
wrong in stating in your article that the Englishmen mentioned were 
**my teachers.” From them I learned nothing, and indeed no one 
could learn anything properly from them. 

This extraordinary outburst, which seemed to indi- 
cate a mental obliquity of no common kind, received 
due attention at the time. An outspoken leading 


article on the youth’s ingratitude and impertinence 
appeared in the ‘‘ Musical Standard ;” it was bi-lin- 
gually reproduced in the ‘‘ Musical Record,” and from 
there was copied into hundreds of German papers; 














so that just who d’Albert was and the training he had 
received from our School of Music became pretty 
widely notified. 

The next outbreak occurred at the end of March, 
1891. The Munich correspondent of the ‘‘ Glasgow 
Evening Citizen” interviewed Mr., or, as he then 
called himself, ‘‘ Herr,” d’Albert, and he placed be- 
fore the journalist his views on ‘‘the misunderstand- 
ing between me and my native town.” In the course 
of conversation he said: 

In London I received my first musical education in the “‘ Musical 
Training School ”’ (sic). When I left the institution after four years 
drudgery, Herr Pauer, then professor of harmony (szc), told me, by 
way of encouragement, that I would never be anything else but a 
mediocre teacher of the piano. It was only when I had been study- 
ing some time under Hans Richter, in whose house I was staying in 
Vienna, that I felt the utter hollowness of the musical training I had 
received in London, and I made no secret of what I thought of the 
school in which I had wasted four precious years, and which at that 
time seemed organized expressly for the purpose of stifling any and 
every rising talent. The free criticism of a London institution was 
never forgiven ine. The ‘* Musical Standard” published a vitupera- 
tive article against the ungrateful person whohad dared to run down 
the school and country to which he owed everything. 1 took the 
liberty of retaliating—and that smartly, you guess—in “ Tonger’s 
Musik Zeitung.”’ 1 told them what 1 am I owe, next to my Creator, 
to Hans Richter—God bless him!—and to my great master, Liszt. 
Since then the papers have never ceased to heap on me their vile and 
scurrilous abuse, but I took no heed of it. It is absurd to call me a 
renegade.” 


Whatever virtues Herr d'Albert possesses, and he 
is the possessor of many musical virtues, he certainly 
cannot lay claim to that cardinal virtue—gratitude, 
But the ‘‘ Musical News” should remember that the 
great pianist is a compound that has always hated 
England and the English, z. ¢., French and Scotch, a 
curious racial admixture. 








“SUN” BEAMS. 
HE ‘‘Sun” has been covering itself with critical 
glory recently by its estimate, evidently 
penned by a layman, of violinists, past and present. 
In its editorial department one day last week it con- 
tained another bright little skip. Here it is: 


Thatsoulful pianist Paderewski did the right thing at Torquay, 
an English town, when he refused to play for people who had got 
their tickets below the price which he thought they were worth. He 
is abuged in England for his conduct. The innocents there, as we 
have learned from our cable correspondent at London, had regarded 
him as “an almost god-like artist, quite superior to monetary con- 
siderations, living in a sphere far above the common crowd,” and 
they have been disappointed at finding out that ‘‘he is made of the 
gross clay, has a keen eye to the main chance, keeps a watchful look 
upon the markets, and attends to his own bookkeeping.’’ We say 
that all this is to Paderewski’s credit asa man of business, while it 
certainly does not lessen his merits as a soulfulartist. We say that 
it is the correct thing for him to look after his pecuniary interests. 
If he did not, he would beat the mercy of his managers, his fortunes 
would turn, and all the money he has wouid soon be lost. 

If tickets for his performances were reduced from a crown to a 
half crown at any one place there would be a rumpus when he 
charged a crown for them at any other place, and he might at last be 
compe.ied to cut down the price of them toa shilling or a sixpence, 
if notto tuppence. He knows that, and hence he stuck out fora 
crown at Torquay. He did right. He could not do anything else 
with sutety. He is an economist as well as a pianist, and apparently 
an economist of the school of John Stuart Mill. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all the great artists have been fools 
in matters of business. Most of the successful ones among them 
have been very good business men. Wagner, the composer, may 
perhaps have been an exception, yet he made lots of money, and 
knew the value of a kreutzer. 

Paderewski is as great an artist as though he did not care a fig for 
that lucre which makes pianists play as it makes the street cleaners 
handie the broom, which makes the poet soar and the shoemaker 
stick to his last. 





The attempt to separate the business man from the 
artist at this age-end is difficult, Paderewski is a 
great pianist; he is also a clever homme d'affaires. 
He knows on which side his bread is buttered. 
And it isto his credit that he does. Those great 
moon calves, the artists of a half century ago, were 
swindled right and left, and usually died in want and 
were buried by ch: rity. 

Nowadays the artist keeps a bank book instead of a 
mistress and goes oftener to church than to the 
tavern. Whether art is becoming etiolated by this 
invasion of respectability and soap we leave to our 
readers to discuss. We differ with the ‘‘Sun” about 
Ysaye causing a repetition of the Paderewski boom. 
Another Paderewski craze can only be caused by 
Paderewski. Ysaye is a magnetic artist and handles 
his instrument quite as finely as does the Polish 
charmer, But Ysaye is Ysaye and Paderewski is 
Paderewski! The artist with the Rufus-like locks can 
discount the man with the lank locks from Belgium. 
The Pole is more magnetic, the Belgian more impos- 
ing. There is something of the unreal, the curious, 
the epicene about Paderewski, but Ysaye is very real, 
very full blooded ; quite an ordinary mortal whose 
tastes are sensuous, whose technic and hair are alone 
remarkable. Little danger, we say, of this stolid look- 
ing fellow arousing the gunpowder enthusiasm of 
Paderewski. Heis too fleshly, too matter of fact, after 
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the lily-like and languorous personality of Ignace Jan 
of Poland. 

One thing we must take exception with Ysaye. 
The ‘‘Sun” printed the following : 


A “Sun” reporter saw Mr. Ysaye. 
ested in just one thing, and that seemed a curious thing, too. 
said : 

“Tam instructor, you know, in the Brussels Conservatory. Now 
there are always there, and coming and going, a lot of clever Ameri- 
cans—oh, yes, very clever—excellent performers, men with technic 
and feeling. Well, then, what becomes of them? So! Where do 
they go, eh? I seein your orchestras here only a lot of bald-headed 
Dutchmen. Where are those Americans? So! Do they not learn 
to play asa profession? No! It is strange and too bad. A lot of 
bald-headed Dutchmen, eh?’”’ 


If Ysaye said all that, and we hope he did not, we think 
that the remark about ‘‘ bald-headed Dutchmen” was 
lacking alike in good taste and judgment. The 
‘‘Dutchmen” in this country are Germans, and to the 
Germans we owe the conservation and culture of the 
musical art, and it is in the breast of the ‘‘ Dutch- 
men” that the sacred lamp of enthusiasm always 
Besides our debt to Germany for her great 


He found the violinist inter- 
Ysaye 


burns. 
masters in music, America owes to the Germans its 
love of the art. We will, in the next generation, 
have orchestras manned by Americans and directed 
by an American, but in the interim do not insult the 
Germans, Mr. Ysaye. You yourself owe a debt to 
the Germans, for do you not play the great Beet- 
hoven, Brahms, Mendelssohn and Bruch concertos. 
Tut, tut! it is wild and vagrant talk to speak of Ger- 
man-American musicians as ‘‘bald-headed Dutch- 


men. 








THE STUDY OF MUSICAL HISTORY. 


T is a strange thing that so many of our conserva- 
tories should neglect the study of the history of 
music. The truth is that the executive musician 
cannot very well be sound without athorough knowl- 
edge of this branch of study. It is possible to con- 
ceive of a composer’s pursuing his labors without 
much knowledge of the character of the work or the 
purposes of his predecessors ; and of course all kinds 
of hack workers in music can get along without it. 
But as a guide to the proper treatment of music in 
performance the history of music must be studied 
iu general and in allits details. 

Take piano music, for instance ; for that is what the 
majority of the human race is engaged in butcher- 
ing. What a flood of light is poured upon the mean- 
ing and purpose of any man’s compositions by a 
knowledge of the general aim of composers in his 
day and of his particular purposes! Suppose that a 
young man or woman is about to undertake the study 
of the clavier works of Carl Philip Emmanuel Bach. 
Would it not be a good thing for that student to take 
a bird's-eye view of the condition of piano music in 
Bach'sday? And wouldit notalso be valuable for him 
to read the composer's book ‘‘On the True Method 
of Playing the Clavichord”? How important, for 
example, is the suggestion of this single passage : 

‘‘Methinks music ought principally to move the 
heart, and in this no performer on the piano will suc- 
ceed by merely thumping and drumming, or by con- 
tinual arpeggio playing. During the last few years 
my chief endeavor has been to play the piano, in 
spite of its deficiency in sustaining sound, as much as 
possible in a singing manner, and to compose for it 
accordingly. This is by no means an easy task if we 
desire not to leave the ear empty or to disturb the 
noble simplicity of the cantabile with too much 
noise.” 

The student may be at work on Haydn. How much 
more intelligently he will go about his study of dear 
old papa’s neatly made sonatas if he knows that the 
chief purpose of the master was to be tasteful, genial 
and pleasing. And what animprovement there would 
be in Mozart playing if all pianists, professional as 
well as amateur, would learn and remember that in 
Mozart’s music is to be found the perfection of the 
pure classical style, which demands as its funda- 
mental principles sustained tone, beauty and repose. 

Mozart’s career began at the piano and it began 
with Emmanuel Bach's theory that the highest art of 
the pianist was to make his instrument sing. That 
idea colored all of Mozart’s composition. The chief 
melodic phrases of his symphonies and sonatas have 
a vocal contour, and there are no numbers in his 
operas that do not lend themselves readily to per- 
formance on the piano. It is asif the glorious boy 
conceived all music as the utterance of a singing 
piano. 

So much for the internal evidence of his works. 
History tells us that he spoke in no doubtful terms as 
to his ideas of piano music and piano playing. He 





desired that every pianist should possess an un- 
affected style and a singing touch. He demanded 
‘‘a quiet, steady hand, with its natural lightness, 
smoothness and gliding rapidity so well developed 
that the passages would flow like oil.” In a word, 
Mozart required a perfect legato style. Yet how 
often one hears his music performed in a declamatory 
manner, with abrupt dynamic transitions, and with 
frequent tempo rubato, to which the composer was 
distinctly opposed. A knowledge of the history of 
piano music would guide a pianist aright in this 
matter. 

Other composers of piano music have left on 
record their desires and theories; and it is the duty 
of performers to pay attention to these things. It is 
the duty of schools of music to insist that their pupils 
shall learn them. No school can be regarded as 
offering complete instruction which does not give a 
student every opportunity to learn the significance 
of the great epochs in musical history. 

Ignorance of the state of music at the various 
stages of its progress leadsto incorrect interpretation 
in all branches oftheart. Wehavegiveninstancesfrom 
piano music simply because that is the most familiar 
form. But do not concert singers—and operatic 
artists, too—slaughter the music of the earlier com- 
posers very frequently, because they are unac- 
quainted with the correct style of delivery? What 
does Gluek sound like when the singer endeavors to 
read him as if he were Mascagni? One might just as 
well take ‘‘ Canio’s” air at the end of the first act of 
‘Pagliacci ” and sing it in correct Mozart style. In- 
congruity would be the result ; the thing would miss 
fire, and the auditor, unaware of the misrepresenta- 
tion that had been practiced, would blame Leon- 
cavallo. - 

It does not do to read the dialogue of one of Oscar 
Wilde’s comedies as if it were Shakespearian verse ; 
nor will it do to read Shakespeare as if he were Syd- 
ney Grundy. Yet blunders of this kind are daily 
committed in music, and all for the lack of historical 
perspective. The musical conservatories should in- 
sist upon a thorough study of the history of the art, 








STARS AND THE NEW YORK PUBLIC. 

T is a most unfortunate state of affairs that now 
I prevails in this town, but it is one that cannot be 
denied. The public craves individual sensationalism 
in allart. An honorable, upright, serious artist, who 
has no peculiarities, who makes himself of secondary 
importance to the work which he interprets, has a 
poor chance of earning much popularity or many 
dollars. The public craves emotional stimulation. 
It hungers after potent personal magnetism, It 
thirsts for the unique, the purely subjective per- 
formance, the exploitation of the ego. 

And what is worse, it is not easily moved by a 
single artist, even of the magnetic type. At the 
opera house it demands grand combinations of ar- 
tists, which leave the management a small margin 
of profit. At the theatre it calls for a company com- 
prised of persons who might in less sophisticated 
communities pass for stars. 

In short, the time is one of rage for virtuosity in 
art, and that, too, of the purely sensational sort. 

This is not an assertion that there are no persons 
in New York who care for good music or good drama 
presented on a plane of reasonable excellence. There 
is still a substantial body of music lovers who will go 
to hear a Beethoven symphony performed in a purely 
classic style by a domestic orchestra, under a leader 
who has no surprises left in store for us. There is 
still a public for a substantial play performed by a 
company of competent actors. 

But the number of persons composing this portion 
of the public is not large enough to make profitable 
all our places of amusement. The spectacle of 
Palmer's Theatre crowded every night with a fashion- 
able audience that fills itself witha sort of dramatic 
rum punch, served up in the sensational scene of the 
‘Fatal Card,” shows what a hold sensationalism has 
got. Another evidence of this state of public taste 
is to be found in the potent attractiveness of the one 
rum punch scene in ‘‘ The Masqueraders.” 

Last week at the Metropolitan Opera House every 
seat was sold before Wednesday for the Saturday 
matinée, because ‘‘ Les Huguenots” was to be given 
with a cast that impressed the average opera goer as 
sensational. In the concert world the state of affairs 
was even worse. No soloist of substantial merit 
draws large houses. It takes a man or a woman of 


the highest eminence and the most powerful per- 
Henry Wolfsohn complains of 


sonality to do that. 
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what he calls ‘‘ Paderewskism in Art.” What name 
shall be given to this public hunger after sensa- 
tionalism? 

It is a most unhealthy condition of taste, and that 
is its encouraging feature, Unhealthy conditions can- 
not be permanent; either healthy reaction or death 
must be the issue. Of course the public taste for 
artistic entertainment cannot die. Sooner or later 
the reaction must setin. It cannot come too soon. 





MUSIC IN THE THEATRES. 

HILE it is true that the entr’acte music in most 
W of our theatres is far from being an attraction 
and in many instancesis a decided annoyance to the 
patrons of the houses, itis none the less true that the 
general average of merit is higher than it was ten 
years ago. It would be difficult to give good reasons 
for this improvement, because it cannot easily be ac- 
counted for on artistic grounds. It would be pleasant 
to say that the raising of the standard of musical per- 
formance in the theatres was due to an increase of 
artistic feeling among theatrical managers ; but it is 
pretty generally known that they are quite as ignor- 
ant of music as our musical managers. 

It is an old story, but one that will bear repetition, 
of how acertain business manager, who was fond of 
music and frequently went to symphony concerts, 
went to the proprietor of a road combination en- 
gaged in the performance of ‘‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” and said: *‘When we go into New York 
we'll have toincrease the orchestra to do this music 
‘Increase the orchestra !"’ exclaimed the 
‘‘why, you've got horns and flutes and 
What else 


properly.” 
proprietor, 
fiddles and all sorts of things there now. 


do you want?" ‘‘Ithink,” said the business man- 
ager, ‘‘that we ought to have more first violins.” 
‘* What!” cried the proprietor, ‘‘ more than two?” 


The more-than-two first violins period has not 
passed yet; but we have got past the time when the 
regular theatre orchestra consisted of one first violin, 
one second, one viola, no ’celio, one basso, a flute, a 
clarinet, a cornet, atrombone andadrum. No com- 
poser could do anything satisfactory with such a 
combination as that ; and with it the theatre ‘‘leaders” 
were in the habit of playing compositions written for 
the conventional symphonic orchestra. The results 
were not cheering ; but there did not seem to be any 
help for it. 

At the present time there is only one leading the- 
atre in New York where the music is conspicuously 
disreputable. We use the word ‘‘ disreputable” ad- 
visedly. This theatre is the Lyceum, and its vile 
music is all the more remarkable because Mr, Daniel 
Frohman is the only theatre manager in New York 
to-day who is ever seen at such entertainments as the 
concerts of the Philharmonic and Symphony socie- 
ties. Mr. Frohman is a music lover; but it is plain 
that he does not believe it to be worth while to give 
good music in his theatre. 

Probably he holds the familiar theory that no one 
goes to the theatre to hear the music. Of course that 
is incontestably true. But it is equally true that no 
one goes to the theatre to drink ice water which is 
passed around between the acts; to visit a hand- 
somely furnished and well attended retiring room, or 
to loiter in a pretty and well ventilated smoking room. 
Yet all these things add to the general attractive- 
ness of atheatre and to the number. of its regular 
patrons. 

Now, a very excellent contrast is afforded by Mr. 
Charles Frohman, who is not a music lover like his 
brother, and who is never seen at a concert or at the 
opera. But he is an extremely keen business man, 
and he knows that it pays to make everything in his 
theatre agreeable to his patrons. He employs as 
conductor of his orchestra Mr, William Furst, a man 
who has both talent and ambition. Mr. Frohman 
not only employs Mr. Furst, but listens to his sug- 
gestions about music. 

A short time ago Mr, Furst suggested to his mana- 
ger that an organ would be a novelty in a theatre. 
Mr. Frohman promptly told his conductor to go 
ahead and have one built. Mr. Furst declared that 
it would be a rather expensive undertaking; but Mr. 
Frohman answered laconically, ‘I'll pay for it.” The 
result is that the Empire Theatre has an organ built 
under the front part of the stage, and that Mr. Furst 
frequently performs entr’acte music which makes 
the entire audience stop talking and listen. 

It may not be demonstrable that this adds to the 
receipts of the Empire Theatre, but it is probable 
that in the long run it does. For, as we have already 
intimated, a theatre is a place that has to be made 





inviting, and attractive music between the acts adds 
to the pleasure of that very large part of an audience 
which does not go out to see a man. 

We may add that it is a very good thing for a 
theatre to establish a reputation for being thoroughly 
artistic in everything. In the first place, there area 
good many persons of real artistic taste in this com- 
munity, and they like to go where they will find ar- 
tistic surroundings, where they can be sure that in 
the general scheme of color, action and harmony 
there will be no discordant note to offend them and 
throw them out of humor with the entire proceedings. 

In the next place, there are a great many more 
people who desire to be thought artistic, who have 
adopted as the easy-going maxim of their lives this 
inversion of a favorite Latin motto: ‘Conspici 
quam prodesse.” These persons like to go where 
persons of artistic taste do congregate. They like to 
talk as the inner brotherhood talk, and generally to 
assume a virtue, though they have it not. 

Now, as a matter of simple business, every manager 
who endeavors to cater to what is called, for the 
want of a better name, ‘‘polite society,” should 
emulate the example of Mr. Augustin Daly, and al- 
ways be esthetic, no matter whether he is dra- 
matic or not. The music in Mr. Daly’s maroon tem- 
ple of refined comedy at Broadway and Thirtieth 
street is in keeping with the rest of the entertain- 
ment. It is gentle, melliflous, subdued, low toned 
and polished, like the dialogue of Miss Rehan or the 
humor of Mrs. Gilbert. One can never imagine the 
conductor crying to the audience in the pathetic 
words of Bunthorne: ‘‘You find me too highly 
spiced, if you please.” 

At Palmer’s Theatre the music is quite in keeping 
with the management. There is a large array of in- 
struments, but the conductor, Herman Brode, has 
eaten of the lotos which grows in the private office 
in Thirtieth street, and his tempi are almost as inver- 
tebrate and his readings almost as limp as the form of 
the gray haired executive who droops there in his 
revolving chair and wonders what Charles Frohman 
is going to do with him next. 

Yet even there the music is at any rate not aggres- 
sively offensive. Itsimply combines with the custom- 
ary Palmerian dramato put the audience to sleep ; 
and sleep, as we all know, ‘‘knits up the raveled 
sleeve of care.” Yet in many of our theatres the 
music might be very greatly improved. Certainly 
Mr. Daniel Frohman should look to this matter. And 
all the managers would do well to imitate Mr. Charles 
Frohman in securing a good conductor, and then 
giving him achance to do something. 








TWO VIEWS OF BRAHMS. 

N arecent number of the ‘‘Quarterly Musical Re- 
I view,” Francis S. Cowie has contributed a very 
interesting article on Brahms, in which the question 
of whether the composer may be counted among the 
giants of music is considered with much impartiality. 

‘‘ Now there are, perhaps, three opinions which a 
man may conscientiously hold with regard to a given 
composer. He may think him, in short, great and 
good; he may think him great and bad (as many 
honestly hold of Wagner) ; he may write him down a 
mediocrity. Inasmuch as it is impossible to think of 
Brahms as mediocre, we propose to deal only with 
the first two views; and here we may incidentally 
notice a peculiarity which has always seemed to us 
to distinguish Brahms and also Bach from all other 
composers. He who does not honestly understand 
and enjoy them is almost driven away from a room 
in which their music is performed. There is no com- 
promise, no indifference possible— you are either be- 
witched or repelled. 

‘‘We in England are so much used to take Brahms 
for granted that the very existence of an adverse 
opinion comes as something of a shock to us. But 
toward the end of a brochure by F. Nietzsche, 
called ‘Der Fall Wagner,’ one finds Brahms en- 
tirely condemned in the decent brevity of a single 
chapter. ‘ We have rallied to him,’ says this critic, 
‘in a panic stricken search for a banner to hold 
up against the all pervading Wagner. Instead of 
proudly standing to our poverty, we have imagined 
in Brahms a wealth that in reality does not exist. 
For take from him much that he has inherited, copied 
from the great geniuses who came before him—allow 
forthe Wagner infection, to which even he is in some 
sense a victim, and you find (the word is not quite 
translatable), only ‘‘Sehnsucht.”’ Inhim, Nietzsche 
maintains, it is not of the abundance but of the 
hunger of the heart the mouth speaketh. He has the 





‘Melancholie des Unvermégens;’ and is from the 
point of view of absolute art as near to Wagner as 
the ‘woman with yearnings,’ to whom his music 
chiefly appeals, is to the Wagnérienne. 

‘This is in a few words Nietzsche’s general view 
of Brahms’ position. If he had chosen to concern 
himself with details he might undeniably have at- 
tacked Brahms’ writing in at any rate three quarters, 
and moreover compelled, in some respect, the assent 
even of the composer's admirers. 

‘“‘In the first place there is his obscurity. A dis- 
like of the obvious in art is at present so prevalent 
that there are many who think obscurity a merit. 
But this is a taste which must be ephemeral, for art 
exists only when understood. Its ‘Esse’ is ‘Intel- 
ligi.’ Obscurity and ugliness are sisters. If some 
composers are more speedily grasped than others, 
Brahms is certainly one of those whom one should 
never hear for the firsttime. There is an amusing 
story of a youthful composer who took a first violin 
sonata to his master, and after playing it received 
the crushing verdict, ‘Aber wissen Sie, dasist absolut 
hasslich’ (That is downright ugiy). We have always 
felt a sneaking sympathy for the unhappy young fel- 
low who ruined his prospects by answering simply 
‘ Brahms ist auch hiasslich.’ 

‘‘Then, again, there is fault to be found with 
Brahms’ piano writing. The Germans criticise parts 
of Mendelssohn's orchestral writing as ‘claviermds- 
sig,’ and blame Brahms’ piano writing in that it is 
not ‘claviermdssig.’ The reproach is_ perfectly 
justified. Schumann somewhere boasts jokingly 
that he can tell you a composer from the mere 
look of his printed page, and certainly Brahms’ 
music has his name writ large on every bar. Who 
does not know those straggling triplet accompani- 
ments for the left hand ; those progressions of sixths 
in the treble ; those consecutive staves of four time 
in the right hand against three time in the left! We 
well remember the despair of a certain virtuoso to 
whom we showed op. 1, ‘a muddle of confused im- 
possibilities,’ he said, although Liszt was child's play 
tohim. The question as to the extent to whicha 
composer should mold his thought to his instrument 
is a difficult one; but it is certainly a sound canon of 
art that effect should be produced economically, and 
whether or not the difficulties are gratuitous, the 
‘ Unclaviermdssigkeit’ remains. 

‘ Our third point is touched on, but not elaborated 
by Nietzsche when he says: ‘Brahms ist Meister in 
der Copie,’ which, be it noted, is not to accuse 
Brahms of plagiarism. Copying inthe sense in which 
the word is here used differs as widely from plagiar- 
ism as admiring an author's style differs from forging 
his name to a check. A composer of to-day, it 
seems to us, labors under one great difficulty. He 
must be to some extent overshadowed by the great 
cloud of geniuses who have come before him. 

‘His very musical education, irrespective of the 
many concerts which his inclination bids him to at- 
tend, must familiarize him not only with the works 
generally, but also with the most intimate ideas, 
mannerism, and ways of thought of all the greatest 
men in his art; so that much that is most individual 
in the varying styles of the masters has of necessity 
become his personal inheritance. If this produces 
merely occasional similarities, or even here and there 
an intentional suggestion of a famous passage, no 
harm is done; but if a composer is, as it were, op- 
pressed into drifting from his own originality into the 
style of some great predecessor in his art there is 
cause for blame. This charge of copying is brought 
against Brahms in, as far as we can discover, two 
ways. There are some who quite deny his possession 
of an originality of his own. Indeed, we once came 
across a writer who, with that heavy German pre- 
cision suggestive of a sort of mental steam roller, 
labored to define the exact position occupied by 
Brahms between what he called the ‘first Schumann’ 
and the ‘last Beethoven.’ The point is not one that 
can be argued. It is one of those questions of which 
music presents so many instances which must be left 
to individual decision, If the hearer can say at once 
on hearing his music performed, ‘ That is Brahms ;’ 
if he distinguish it not by some mannerism or trick, 
but by the general impression left on the mind, real 
originality can hardly be denied. It is rather the 
second count of this indictment which in justice one 
feels compelled to admit. 

‘‘There are undoubtedly passages in Brahms’ writ- 
ing where he seems to be writing in the style of an- 
other composer. Nor do these occur only in the 
earlier opus numbers; the blemish is to be found in 
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some of his later works. It ofter requires a very 
minute critical analysis to distinguish the effect of 
some influence working on the basis of Brahms’ own 
style from these curious lapses into an entirely dis- 
tinct style; to discriminate, that is to say, between 
perfectly legitimate and honest work and an artistic 
blemish marring the sense of unity in a composi- 
tion. But two fairly obvious examples may be found 
in the last movement of each of the two first sonatas 





for violin and piano, op. 78 and op. 100, where one 
finds oneself suddenly listening to Mendelssohn. We 

would not be thought to maintain that this particular | 
fault is aserious blot on Brahms’ writing. The ex- | 
treme rarity of its occurrence would make this im-| 
possible ; but the fault does exist, and ought perhaps | 
to be taken into account in this connection. 

‘‘We have tried to state fairly an adverse view of | 
Brahms, supplementing the generally disparaging | 
tone of Nietzsche's words in three particulars—two | 
of which are concerned with details of composition ; | 
and it is for this reason that we wish, before consider- | 
ing the favorable view of Brahms in its general as- | 
pect, to draw attention totwo further points of detail | 
in his writing which may be counted to him for right- | 
eousness. 

‘First of these is his development of the beauty | 
of the triplet, of which his writing is full of examples. | 
It is at once the most simple and the most striking of 
his rhythmic originalities. Other composers have, 
of course, used this triple rhythm effectively, but it 
has been in the main as a mere accompaniment. 
Brahms has, by the great originality and variety of 
his use of it, elevated it into a thing of independent 
and absolute beauty. 

‘‘ Andif Brahms has found a new beauty in the trip- 
let, still more interesting is his treatment of sixths. 
Sixths, or rather progressions of sixths, make the 
most insinuating melodies ; they are the saccharine of 
music—a comparison between innumerable examples 
of their use in Italian opera (¢. g., the quintet in 
‘ Lucia’), and the middle movement of the Brahms 
G minor piano quartet will best show our meaning. 
In the opera one is given the ne plus ultra of sickly 
sweetness ; in two bars the mind wearies of it—one’s 
musical palate rejects it. In the quartet the sweet- 
ness which is in the interval of the sixths, the in- 
herent delicacy of the harmony is used in a way 
which never cloys. 

‘It will be admitted that though these things are 
details of compositions they are not altogether un- 
essential to the main question. Does the world pos- 
sess in Brahms a great composer, or is he the mere 
effeminate pessimist of Nietzsche's picture? There 
is still the reproach of being too academic. But here 
our author naturally relies on the way in which 
Brahms’ music affected Schumann, himself a critic of 
keen artistic intuition. Being a composer novelty 
of detail would not have blinded Schumann to 
familiarity of style, so that our author thinks that for 
him Brahms was ‘a fresh sensation—an entire origi- 
nality. Brahms was new.’ 

‘‘Itis to this newness that the lover, and therefore 
the defender, of Brahms clings; for amid the multi- 
tude of clever and even brilliant composers who, ex- 
cept him, is new? And we feel with Schumann, and 
with him we entirely delight in the sensuous element 
in Brahms’ music which that very newness implies. 
For, just as the only possible justification for pro- 
gram music lies in its revelation of intellectual power 
irrespective of sensuous effect ; so also it is true of 
absolute music (alas! for the degenerate days in 
which such an epithet is a necessity) that it does ap- 
peal to the senses as well as to theintellect. Music 
is, in fact, the sensuality of the intellect. Far from 
finding Brahms merely academic, we find in him that 
undefinable and yet perfectly realizable sensuous 
effect which is produced by all great music from a 
Bach fugue to a Mendelssohn scherzo.” 

The above interesting and intellectually well con- 
sidered study proves that Brahms’ music has a 
rapidly growing circle of admirers. Serious English 
critics, like J. Fuller Maitland and W. H. Hadaw, 
men who are very modern for Englishmen, have dis- 
cussed Brahms most exhaustively in recent volumes. 
Man cannot live by bread alone, and too much 
theatricalism in music is sapping the foundations of 
good taste. Absolute music—there should be no 
necessity for such a defining phrase—will always be 
the greatest of music for the true music lover, and 
what composer appeals so to the head and heart as 
Johannes Brahms? His wondrous sense of form— 


without which music is not, let the impressionists say 





what they will of color, emotion and again color— 


and the genuine, generous spring of upwelling 
melody of this true German composer sets him apart 
in an age of feverish ideals and lack of sanity. 
Brahms is the genius of modern German music, a 
rock to build upon in the midst of idle vaporing and 


clangors. 








CORNELIUS’ *‘ DER CID,” 


R. GOERING’'S judgment of this work may be 
regarded as fair, coming from one less favor- 
ably disposed to our modern musical dramatic works 
than other contemporaries. Dr. Goering writes in 
the ‘‘ Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung ”: 

The opera is preceded by an overture, which 
belongs to the weaker part of the work, as in 
the case of the ‘‘Barbier von Bagdad.” It con- 
tains some of the heroic songs, it is interesting 
and melodious, but we miss in it an organized 
system. The first act opens with a bright chorus in 
praise of the hero, ‘‘ Ruy Diaz” of Vibar, and of ‘‘ King 
Ferdinand of Castile,” who, residing in Burgos, has 
assembled his subjects to hold counsel. Four pages 
announce the judgment in a charming quartet, where- 
upon a herald proclaims aloud the approach of the 
plaintiff, ‘‘ Countess of Lozan.” Accompanied by the 
effective melodious themes of the _ orchestra, 
‘‘Chimene” and her suite appear, displaying the 
deepest grief. She pours forth to the King her 
sorrowful complaints against the hero in a most ex- 
pressive recitative. Especially beautiful is the King’s 
answer, ‘‘I feel the heavy mortal wound in the child- 
ren’s heart.” The mournful music is deeply impres- 
sive. The powerful and hereic chorus with which 
the people greet the returning campeador (‘‘ Ruy 
Diaz’) forms an effective contrast. On the right, 
the King sitting on the throne, before him the noble 
figure of ‘‘Chimene,” on the left the gay crowd, the 
suite of ladies and pages and the procession of tlie 
knights form a splendid scene. Of course the audi- 
ence at once remarks how much this scene of judg- 
ment (which is strictly according to the description 
in Herder’s ‘‘ Cid”) is like in the beginning of ‘‘Lohen- 
grin.” Weare not only reminded of this opera by the 
grouping, but the succeeding quartet between ‘‘ Diaz,” 
*‘Chimene,” ‘‘Fernando” and ‘‘Fanez,” however dif- 
ferent its melody is, invariably recalls to our memory 
the quintet in ‘‘ Lohengrin” which precedes the duel. 
The latter possesses a more powerful expression, and 
the voice parts are more harmonious. The quartet 
sounds very grand, especially with the chorus, and 
deserves acknowledgment, but to us its musical devel- 
opment does not appear altogether successful. The 
chorus ‘‘Hero, to whom glory gave arms,” isadmirable, 
although its likeness to Wagner can once more be no- 
ticed. During the explanation between ‘‘Chimene,” 
‘*Ruy Diaz,” ‘‘Alvar Fanez,” and the bishop, ‘‘ Luyn 
Calva,” the chief musical ideas are given to the orches- 
tra; in the voice parts recitative and song alternate ; 
the longer solos with their noisy orchestral accompani- 
ment create a somewhat monotonous impression. 
‘‘Diaz’s” speech, beginning, ‘‘How canI find an an- 
swer?” resembles apsalm. Someofthe shorter phrases 
are very good; the hero’s words, ‘‘ Shame is banished 
from my home,” and the bishop’s reply are expressive, 
but they are not remarkable for great invention. We 
find the same in Wagner. ‘‘Chimene’s” challenging 
speech, while raising ‘‘Tizona’s” sword against 
‘‘Diaz,” is full of power, and the last words, ‘‘Now wan- 
der inglorious,” are perfect. The following ensemble, 
in which the messengers proclaim their bad tidings, 
is now and then interrupted by the people's exclama- 
tions of woe and grief. This forms the dramatic 
height of the act. It recalls the splendid finale in the 
‘‘Barbier von Bagdad.” The lyric song in which 
‘‘Chimene” expresses her resignation and in which 
the same mournful sounds already heard appear 
once more, is very fine and rich in sentiment. The 
ensemble of the finale is glorious. 

The second act is a masterpiece; few operatic 
works can be compared with it, either for poetical or 
musical power. Beautiful scenes succeed each other ; 
tbey are mostly of a lyric character, but some offer 
moments of the greatest dramatic effect. A lovely 
orchestral piece forms the prelude to the chorus, sung 
by ‘‘ Chimene’s” attendants. ‘‘Chimene’s ” long aria, 
in which she struggles against her dawning love, is of 
great artistic value ; also the prayer with the words, 
‘‘The murder I cannot forgive.” The scenes which 
now follow are less important; the short discourse 
with ‘‘Luyn Calva” may be considered perfect in 
rhythm and a masterpiece. Nothing reminds one of 
Wagner, but the words ‘‘Oh, canst thou doubt what 
struggle exists in my restless heart!” seem to come 





from Seb. Bach. ‘‘ Ruy Diaz's” monologue and the 
aria in which ‘‘Chimene” greets the approaching 
night are full of musical charm. 

Then comes an orchestral interlude (with wood- 
wind and violins con sordini). Suddenly the call ‘‘ Chi- 
mene” issoftly heard, ‘‘Chimene” believes she sees 
her father's ghost, whom she implores in broken ac- 
cents, At the second call she recognizes ‘‘ Diaz,” 
and now in the lovely duet, which forms the chief 
part of the act, their love breaks forth. Thischarming 
duet is suddenly interrupted by the merry chorus of 
the soldiers, calling the hero to the battlefield. The 
reconciliation scene reminds us, in its classical 
simplicity, of ‘‘ King Thoas’” farewell from ‘‘ Orestes 
and Iphigenia” in Goethe's drama. It is beautifully 
written. Highly effective are the words of prayer 
which ‘‘Chimene” sings after his departure. The 
bishop’s prayer at the beginning of the third act is 
very good. The King’s proclamation of victory is 
somewhat like that in ‘‘ Lohengrin.” The triumphal 
chorus, this time with trombone accompaniment, is 
excellent. The most brilliant piece of the act is the 
splendid and original march of victory, the theme of 
which was givenin the overture. It is followed bya 
double quartet. The army has assembled, only 
“Diaz” and ‘‘ Alvar” are missing. When hearing of 
their duel ‘‘Chimene” is seized with great terror. 
When she sees *‘ Alvar” returning alone her agony 
is so great that she betrays the secret of her love 
before the assembled people. But the ‘‘ Cid” had sent 
the conquered ‘‘Alvar” to her; he now appears to re- 
ceive from his King ‘‘ Chimene” as the best prize of 
victory. The various solos arelike Wagner's. The love 
duet which follows has without possessing any exact 
similarity the same musical character as the women’s 
chorus in the ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad.”” The whole scene 
hassome of the high-flown, rich, melodic writing of the 
‘‘ancient opera.” A vision, in which ‘‘Chimene” be- 
lieves that she sees the ‘‘Cid” dead follows. This scene 
is very interesting musically. The third act, how- 
ever weak its ending may be, however inferior it is to 
the second, offers many fascinating points. Let us 
hope that the public will have frequent opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the beauties of this re- 
markable work. 








A Test of Love.—The women at the Hull House, Chi- 
cago, have devised an ingenious method of teaching poor 
children the piano. They give them instruction and allow 
them ten minutes’ practice on the piano every Sunday, 
after which they are given exercises to be learned during 
the week ; this they do in many cases by drumming them 
on the kitchen table, none of them having pianos. Ata 
recital given recently the little ones did remarkably well, 
considering their handicap. 

Ellen Beach Yaw.—Miss Yaw was singing yesterday 
at Savannah, Ga., and will sing this evening at Charleston, 
S. C.; at Augusta, Ga., January 31; at Charlotte, N.C., 
February 8; Raleigh, N. C., 11; Knoxville, Tenn., 12; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 18; Atlanta, Ga., 14. 

Fanny A. Richter.—Miss Fanny A. Richter, who made 
her first appearance in New York at the last Chickering 
musicale, studied four years with d’Albert. In 1893 she 
played at her début in Boston the Beethoven concerto with 
orchestra under B, J. Lang. 

Ida Letson Morgan.—Ida Letson Morgan, the pianist, 
has been a distinguished feature of the Chickering musi- 
cales given thus far by her excellent accompaniments. 
These musicales have become such a necessity to music 
lovers in this and neighboring cities, that Mr. Ferdinand 
Mayer was not able to supply all applicants with tickets of 
admission, The next musicale will be held at Chickering 
Hall on February 26, at 3 rp. M., when Eugenie De Roode 
will be heard. 

Scottish Song.—In Edinburgh everyone makes their 
first acquaintance with Scottish music. There are some 200 
songs, and the chances are you will hear, if you stay there 
two nights,199. The young ladies favor you with ‘‘ Banks 
and Braes” and everything down to ‘Campbells are 
Coming.” Scottish music is unique. Take the wildest 
Irish song, and, with the exercise of a little patience, you 
can easily go tosleep on it; but, on the other hand, the 
simplest Scotch melodies will produce insomnia of the se- 
verest kind. You have got to get up and listen to it, and 
while doing that you are unable todo anything else. When 
the music is started before midnight three or more in suc- 
cession will transform the most upright Christian gentle- 
man into an unrepentant Pharisee. 


A Burglar’s Musicale.—The residence of Oscar Rem- 
mer, a citizen of Chicago, was recently entered by a burglar, 
who, after collecting everything of value, coolly seated him- 
self at the piano and proceeded to regale his burglarship 
with some Bach fugues. After playing thus for a while he 
shouldered his plunder, and leisurely departed. He bas 
not been seen since. 











E} LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Thin legged, thin chested, slight unspeakably, 
Neat foot and weak fingered ; in his face 
Lean, large boned, curved of beak, and touched with race. 
Bold lipped, rich tinted, mutable as the sea, 
The brown eyes radiant with vivacity, 
here shone a brilliant and romantic grace, 
A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of passion, impudence and energy 
Valiant in velvet, light in ragged luck, 
Most vain, most generous, sternly critical 
Buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist ; 
A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 
Much Anthony, of Hamlet most of all, 
And something of the Shorter Catechist 
W. £. Henley. 
MATER TRIUMPHANS 
Son of my woman's body, you go to the drum and fife, 
To taste the color of love and the other side of life 
From out of the dainty the rude, the strong from out of the frail, 
Eternally through the ages from the female comes the male 
The ten fingers and toes and the shell-like nail on each, 
The eyes blind as germs and the tongue attempting speech; 
Impotent hands in my bosom, an 1 yet they shall wield the sword ! 
Drugged with slumber and milk, you wait the day of the Lord 
Infant Bridegroom, uncrowned King, unanointed priest, 
Soldier, lover, explorer, 1 see you nuzzle the breast. 
You that grope in my bosom shall load the ladies with rings ; 
You that came forth through the doors shall burst the doors of kings. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
“ O Death! those who are about to live salute thee.’ 


Villiers del’ lsle Adam, 


ESSIRE HALE, of the bonnie burgh of Boston, 
M did into silvery English for your especial 
benefit a very cruel tale by thc Count Villiers de I'Isle 
Adam, a Frenchman whose genius was more con- 
densed than hisname. The story was about a music 
sensualist who wrung swans’ necks to catch their 
blissful song of death. This baleful occupation pro- 
duced charming results—but of course you re- 
member the tale. Once read it can never be for- 
gotten. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have just published the life of 
Villiers de l'Isle Adam, by a relative, Vicomte Rob- 
ert du Pontavice de Heussey. The family, it seems, 
all ran to pompous sounding names. The book has 
been neatly Englished by Lady Mary Loyd and is not 
very interesting reading, except in part. Villiers (I 
have not the time totranscribe the rest of his name) 
was the most arrant Bohemian that ever trod a Paris- 
ian boulevard. He was really of noble descent, one of 
the oldest families of France, but his title was 
mocked at by his witty associates and he illy resented 
their gibes and sneers. He was shabby, in debt, 
irregular, lawless, a Son of Joy, as Robert Louis 
Stevenson calls the artist, and he has a peculiar claim 
to our favor because he was Wagner's friend and 
most ardent champion at a time when Richard the 
Great-Little counted two French adherents; the 
other one of course being Charles Baudelaire. Villiers 
fooled with music, played after a stumbling fashion 
the piano and set to music Baudelaire’s 

Our beds shall be scented with sweetest perfumes 
Our divans as cool and dark as the tomb, 

But I fancy his musical gift was cloudy, vague ; 

that in wondrous word building his true genius lay. 
* ° * 

In 1861 at Baudelaire’s home Villiers met Richard 
Wagner. It was ata period of great depression for 
the master. Villiers speaks of the interview as the 
most memorable of his life. ‘'Wagner, with his 
high, remarkable forehead, almost terrifying in its 
development ; his deep blue eyes, with their slow, 
steady, magnetic glance; his thin, strongly marked 
features, changing from one shade of pallor to an- 
other; his imperious hooked nose; his delicate, thin- 
lipped, unsatisfied, ironical mouth; his exceedingly 
strong, projecting and pointed chin—seemed to Vill- 
iers like the archangel of celestial combat.” A queer 
little band, composed of Wagner, Villiers, Baude- 
laire and Catulle Mendes (who is said to be in New 
York at this writing), often walked the town. about 
after midnight. Once they were down along, dreary 


street, which ends at the Quai Saint-Eustache, and 
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there Wagner pointed out to them the window of 
a garret at the top of a very high house. Init he said 
he had almost starved, had despaired, had meditated 
suicide. Villiers was a Wagnerian among Wag- 
nerians. He paraphrased in words his impressions 
of the German's music, and some of these were pub- 
lished in Catulle Mendes’ curious ‘‘Revue Fan- 
taisiste.” He visited Wagner at Triebchen, near 
Lucerne, in Switzerland, although he was so poor that 
he had to walk part of the distance. . Such was the 
extraordinary influence Wagner exerted upon his as- 
sociates. He must have been a great magnetic 
dynamo that ruthlessly affected friend and foe. 
* z * 

Augusta Holmés’ (the composer) name occurs 
here. She knew Wagner and adored him and his 
music. Here is anaccount of their meeting at Trieb- 
chen: ‘‘ Two months before the German war I met 
Mile. Holmés at Triebchen, Wagner’s home, her 
father having, in spite of his great age, decided to 
take the journey-to Munich in order that the young 
composer might hear the first part of the ‘ Nibe- 
lungen Lied,’ 

‘**A little less sentiment for my wishes, Mademoi- 
selle,’ said Wagner, after he had listened to her with 
the clear sighted and prophetic attention of genius. 
‘I do not want to be, to a creative genius like yours, 
the manchineel tree whose shadow stifles all the 
birds that come within it. A word of advice! Do 
not belong to any school—especially not to mine!’” 


* 
*~ * 


This sound bit of wisdom might be profitably lis- 
tened to by scores of composers, the weak to stand on 
their own legs, so borrow Wagner's ideas as crutches. 


* 
* ~ 


According to Villiers Richard Wagner was a Chris- 
tian of the Christians, which statement will interest 
many who look upon the master as a religious revolu- 
tionist. Villiers once asked him if he viewed Chris- 
tianity inthe same light as the Scandinavian myths. 
Wagner answered, ‘‘ Why, if I did not feel in my in- 
most soul the living light and love of that Christian 
faith of which you speak, my works, which all bear 
witness to it, and in which I haveincorporated all my 
mental powers, as well as the whole of my lifetime, 
would be the works of aliar, of anape * * * My 
art ismy prayer * * * the first sign that marks 
the real artist is a burning, precise, sacred, unalter- 
able faith * * * As for myself, since you ask me, 
above all things I am a Christian, and the accents 
which touch you in my work owe their inspiration to 
that alone.” 

* as * 

The above would doubtless surprise Max Nordau, 
who declares in his ‘‘ Degeneration” that Wagner 
juggled with sacred symbols for mere artistic effects. 
It should also please my friend Mr. Albert Ross Par- 
sons, who has so valiantly espoused the cause of 
Richard Wagner, Christian, against Richard Wagner, 
Pagan, in his vital little volume called ‘‘ Parsifal.” 

* _ 7 

With all due deference to Villiers, I think that 
Wagner was telling him pretty fairy stories, knowing 
the fierce Catholicism of the French poet, or else 
Villiers let that magnificent imagination of his run 
away. 

Villiers has another claim upon our attention, for, 
like Baudelaire, he worshiped Edgar Allen Poe. 
He modeled after Poe and raved about him at all 
times. To Poe, as I have often said, belongs the 
position of father to the entire new school of 
Parisian literature, 


* 
+ 


One of Villiers’ characters was ‘‘ Triboulat Bon- 
homet.” This was the man who was so avid of new 
sensations in music and who so cruelly slew the 
swans, During the autumn of 1879 Villiers was at 
Bayreuth in company with Judith Gautier, Catulle 
Mendes and gave a reading from his works before a 
lot of crowned heads, Wagner and Liszt included. 
Villiers read some of the curious adventures of ‘‘ Bon- 
homet,” and was surprised to hear his audience 
laugh, at first quietly, at last unrestrainedly. At 
last the tempest of laughter rose so high that the 
reader ceased and cast a glance full of vague sus- 
picion round his audience. The Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, who sat beside him, touched his 
shoulder and pointed toa person sitting just opposite 
them. Villiers, with a little sharp cry, dropped the 
manuscript from his trembling fingers and gave evi- 
dent signs of lively terror. There in front of him, 
surrounded by a bevy of beautiful women, gazing at 





him with shining eyes, his enormous mouth open in 
stentorian laughter, his huge hands leading the 
applause, was ‘‘ Dr. Triboulat Bonhomet” himself in 
flesh and bone (principally bone). It was Franz 
Liszt ! 

From the very first line of the manuscript, which 
minutely described the doctor, the whole audience 
had been struck with the resemblance between the 
great pianist and Triboulat Bonhomet, and as the de- 
scription went on the likeness increased—dress, ges- 
tures, habits, all bore a striking similarity. One 
person alone did not perceive the identity, and he 
laughed louder than the rest—Liszt himself. Finally 
the reading had to be stopped on account of the gen- 
eral hilarity, but Liszt was never told of the joke. 


* 
* * 


After a lingering, miserable death in a hospital, 
Villiers was buried Tuesday, August 20, 1889. And 
that was the end of a brilliant intellect. ‘‘O Death! 
those who are about to live salute thee!” 


* 
* * 


The ‘‘ Dial” quotes from a Chicago newspaper the 
following complaint of an indignant parent who had, 
evidently, never heard of Lewis Carroll : 


In all the discussion about nature studies, of which I have beena 
careful reader, I do not believe attention has been called to the inju- 
dicious character of a song which I found in a little book used by the 
primary teachers in the Chicago schools. Here is a verse of it: 

How does the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail, 

And pour the water of the Nile 
On every golden scale. 

How cheerfully he seems to grin, 
How neatly spreads his claws, 

And welcomes little fishes in 
With gently smiling jaws. 

My recollection of the habits of the crocodile is that he doesn’t live 
on fish at all, although he is said to catch birds in the way described’ 
That a little child’s attention should be called toeither fact, however, 
in a civilized schoolroom seems incredible. I was very indignant 
when I saw it, as I have two boys inthe primary grade. I determined 
that I would not have a boy of mine taught such stuff, and togive ita 
humorous turn, as the author of these lines seems to have tried to do, 
is simply monstrous. 

If Carroll's crocodile roused this literal parent to 
such a fever of indignation, what would have been 
the result had he seen the Jabberwock ? 

* ad * 

Here are some more details regarding the newly 
discovered Chopin nocturne : 

It was written in Paris, on one side of a small sheet 
of music paper, soon after the production of the 
concerto in France, when the composer was about 
twenty-one years of age, and it was forwarded in a 
letter to Chopin’s sister Louise at Warsaw. The 
nocturne contains, in the way of thematic material, a 
citation from the adagio of the beautiful F minor 
concerto, about which Chopin had doubtless written 
to his sister, and a few bars from one of the best 
known and most charming of his Polish songs, of 
which also she must have heard. The so-called 
‘*nocturne” served at least to give the composer's 
sister an idea as to what he was doing at Paris. But 
the manuscript of the graceful little piece got lost, 
and much of the music left by Chopin was thought to 
have disappeared in the sacking of the Zamoyski 
house in Warsaw toward the end of the insurrection 
of 1863. Quite lately, however, it was found to have 
escaped destruction, and an eminent Russian com- 
poser and pianist to whom it was shown at once 
recognized the written notes and the musical style as 
Chopin’s own—so much so that he played the piece 
in public at the festival held last autumn, at or near 
Warsaw, in honor of the uncovering of the national 
monument to Chopin. Soon afterward this delight- 
ful nocturne came into the hands of Miss Janotha, 
whence it passed into those of Mr. Ascherberg, who 
is about to publish the piece. 

* ° * 

Mr. Max Beerbohm is a clever young man of the 
Wilde-Aubrey Beardsley type. He does his ‘‘ turn” 
in print, however, and not before the footlights. 

He is awriter of taste, but fantastically garbed is 
his prose, which finds favor with those who read that 
jaundiced quarterly, ‘‘ The Yellow Book.” 

Mr. Beerbohm is a defender of cosmetics and 
George the Fourth. He is also the brother of Beer- 
bohm Tree, and thereby hangs a tale. 

The London ‘‘Era” tells the story. 
reprint : 

‘*Mr. Max Beerbohm followsin the footsteps of Mr. 
Wilde with a laudable perseverance, and quite a suc- 
cessful Oscarism of his making is quoted this week. 

‘‘He announced that he was writing a book upon 
‘The Brothers of Great Men,” and was met by the 
natural question, ‘Are not you the brother of Mr, 
Beerbohm Tree?’ 


It is worthy of 
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‘«*Oh, yes,’ he replied engagingly, ‘he will be 
in it.’ 

‘‘For the master this might have been a little 
obvious ; but as an example, labeled only ‘School of 
Wilde,’ it surely ranks high.” 

* 


* e 
‘‘Trilby " has invaded Living Picturedom! What 
next? PH yt 


The before breakfast fire at the Vendome Hotel 
last week routed out quite a nest of theatrical and 
musical folk. 

Will Pruette was so dead in the slumber world that 
the policeman seized him by his snore and dragged 
him into the world. Plancon, the handsome basso of 
the opera, was combing his handsome beard before a 
handsome glass. 

It was early, but Plangon can never get up early 
enough to spend the day with himself. He is really 
an admirer of himself. I can’t blame him. 

The Beerbohm Tree people were quite phlegmatic 
about the affair. Henry Neville, the leading man, 
told the Englishmen that America was bound to give 
them a hot reception. Wait until they have struck 
the critics ! 

Cissy Fitzgerald did a skirt dance on top of a hose 
truck until George Lederer saw her and got out an in- 
junction restraining her from dancing in any com- 
pany but ‘‘ The Twentieth Century Girl.” 

Emily Rig] really had an attack of hysterics, as re- 
ported, but what she said was, ‘‘My God, I didn’t 
know that Kate Claxton was stopping here!” 

x sy * 

Friday night a week ago Joe Arthur took his star, 
Ysaye, the Belgian violin virtuoso, to see a real prize 
fight, and I imagine the long haired artist was dis- 
appointed. 

A friend, who sat near two specimens of tough 
gentlemen, overheard this: 

‘Well, I'll be blowed if there ain’t a woman?” 

‘*Woman! What bloomin’ rot! Where?” 

‘‘Why, over there! A big, fat ‘un! Look at her 
hair and the dicer on her head!” 

My friend looked and saw Ysaye under his beaver 
hat. So he said: 

‘*That isn’t a woman. 
virtuoso !” 

The two men glared at him and then looked at the 
portly, amiable Belgian. 

‘‘Hully gee! It’s a man anda fiddler!” said one 
in disgusted accents. 

‘‘Why don’t he get a haircut?” chimed in his 
companion. And then Dempsey appeared and the 
conversation languished. 

- oo 

Some facetious gentleman informs me that Ysaye 
is only Belgian for Isaiah, and that the violinist is 
a descendant (collateral, it is to be hoped) of the 
great Hebrew prophet. 

- + 

I hear very flattering things about the playing of a 
young Philadelphia pianist, Miss Kate Hull Bundy 
by name. She studied with Constantin Sternberg 
for five years, and last week she made her début in 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, and played 
Rubinstein’s D minor concerto in a dashing manner, 
that set all thecritics of the City of Brotherly Lassi- 
tude talking. Constantin, who can do lots of things 
well besides playing, composing and teaching, con- 
ducted the New York Symphony Orchestra, and the 
affair was said to have been an artistic success. Wal- 
ter Damrosch, who heard the young woman finger 
the keyboard, declares that she has great talent. 


x 
a 7 


The huge structure which battles with the boreal 
blasts at Fifty-sixth street and Seventh avenue is 
called Damroschville by its inhabitants. 


That's Ysaye, the violin 


* 
* * 


Cissy Loftus is a welcome apparition in American 
music halls. The obvious fact that her art is fine, 
almost too fine for mere imitations of other people’s 
methods, need not be especially emphasized just now. 
The talented young woman has elected to appear in 
such work and by it we must judge her. In the imi- 
tations she is now giving at Koster & Bial’s she re- 
veals a most engaging personality, a personality 
that is often of more interest than the people she 
mimics. Hayden Coffin, Florence St. John, Eugene 


Stratton, Juliette Nesville, Letty Lind, May Yohe are 
not people we care about, even when we know them. 
Strangely enough, Yvette Guilbert, who is a stranger 
to us, was the most successful bit of work that Miss 
It may or it may not have been a good 


Loftus did. 








imitation, but it was a very convincing and artistic 
performance. The impersonation of Sarah Bern- 
hardt in the murder scene from Armande Sylvestre’s 
‘‘Izeyl” was a trifle too elaborate, too much spun out 
for the purposes of imitation. A sketch having all 
the velocity and epitomizing quality of the im- 
promptu should be the object of the imitator. 
One followed Miss Loftus in this scene with 
great interest. She showed more than mimetic 
talent. She has ability enough for the legiti- 
mate stage, and her powers of mimicry may in 
the end provea pitfall. She ever suggests reserve 
force, ease, and her delicacy of touch is admirable. 
She has a youthful grace and rather subtle regard. 
Unquestionably magnetic and the owner of a finely 
modulated contralto voice, which she ‘uses intelli- 
gently, Cissy Loftus has everything in her favor. 
Nature has been kind to her; there seems to be 
no bar to her aspirations if she only will aspire. If 
she must cling to the music hall she should select 
better known examples. We know Gladstone, we 
know Ada Rehan; then there is Oscar Hammerstein, 
Tony Pastor, or if the line is drawn at the masculine 
sex, have we not Lillian Russell, Marie Tempest, 
Isabelle Irving, Bessie Tyree (who imitates herself 
very wonderfully in every play), Kathryn Kidder, 
Mrs. Kendal or Jane Hading? Lots of variety and 
familiar faces, Miss Loftus, and your success will be 
overwhelming. For the present you have given usa 
new, slender, but sweet note of individuality. New 
York admires you and your gentle, naughty face. 








Worcester Music Festival. 
HE board of government of the Worcester 
County Musical Association held an important meet- 
ing at the library of the association Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 21. The report of the committee to select choral works 
for the festival of 1895 was unanimously adopted, as fol- 
lows: 

Mendelssohn's oratorio, ‘‘ St. Paul.” 

Berlioz’s dramatic legend, ‘‘ Faust.” 

Massenet’s romantic cantata, ‘* Eve.” 

Jordan's patriotic baliad, ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie.” 

There will be an additional work of large character, and 
possibly a short work also, these being referred back to 
the committee for further examination. 

It will be seen that there will be no lack of novelty in the 
festival scheme for '95. 

Besides the thrillingly beautiful music of ‘ Faust,” 
familiar to festival audiences from previous performances 
here, there will be much interest in the melodious strains 
of Massenet’s ‘‘ Eve,” as well as in Jurdan’s effective 
setting of Whittier’s famous poem. When to these com- 
positions is added the grand oratorio by Mendelssohn and 
the additional works talked of, one of which is sure to be 
given, it will be readily conceded that the time honored 
association is maintaining its position well in the front in 
comparison with the other festival organizations of the 
country. 

It is understood that the question with regard to the re- 
maining work lies as between a native or foreign author, 
with a preference in favor of an American composer, 
should the members have sufficient opportunity to judge 
understandingly of the merits of the various compositions 
proposed. 

Several works by American authors have been suggested 
by the composers through friends; but without printed 
copies of the works proposed, they bring in manuscript. 
Should one be accepted it will be published for and dedi- 
cated to the Worcester festival, for which they were all 
written. 

Among the letters read was one from Carl Zerrahn ac- 
cepting the office of conductor for the festival of 1895, with 
thanks for the honor conferred by his election for the 
twenty-ninth time and with his expectations that the year's 
work will prove the most brilliant in. the history of the 
festival. 

C. L. Safford was chosen as piano accompanist for the 
preliminary rehearsals and organist for the festival. 

The rehearsals will begin Friday, February 1, and the 
chorus committee is making out the customary notices to 
members. There will be, as usual, several meetings of the 
committee to examine candidates for the chorus. The time 
will be announced later. 

The committee will announce soon the precise financial 
results of the festival of 1894. They only give out now, 
however, that the result was very satisfactory, being more 
favorable than for the four years previous. 

This must prove agreeable reading to the thousands of 
friends of the festivals, both in Worcester and at points far 
remote.— Worcester ‘‘ Spy.” 








Beethoven at Vassar.—The Beethoven String Quartet 
played last Friday at Vassar. The soloists assisting were 
the Misses Whitney, Chapin and Bliss. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL 


COURIER, } 
226 Wabash avenue, January 26, 1895. 


HIS week has been well filled with music and 

blizzards. The question has been asked by some of 

the scoffers, Which made the most fuss, the bands or the 

blizzards? Some of the brass instrument players blow a 

fierce blast, but then there are no snowflakes, and one can 
at least see where to go when one is tired of the noise. 

Frederic Archer gave the first of his series of organ 


matinées at Central Music Hall Monday afternoon. His 
program was: 
Organ solos— 
Allegro, Sixth Symphony............... Cc. M. Widor 
Andante, piano trio in B minor............+++ «+ .o.++C. Eckert 


Mr. Frederic Archer. 
Song (new), “‘ The Beating of My Own Heart”’.. 
Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop. 
(Violin Obligato), Mr. Leon A. Strauss. 
Organ solos- 


...Frederic Archer 


Fugue in D major........... J.S. Bach 

Overture, ** L’Etoile du Nord”’. ébees ..Meyerbeer 
Mr. Frederic Archer 

F. Hiller 


Piano solo, Concerto in F sharp minor. ‘ 
Mr. William H. Sherwood. 
(The orchestral accompaniment transcribed for organ by 
Frederic Archer.) 


Organ solo (by request), ‘* Clock Movement ” Haydn 
Mr. Frederic Archer. 
Song, “She Alone Charmeth My Sadness” (“‘Queen of 
SI. Neck dateig cin ncens Hamtet babe ebeene ed owed ......-Gounod 
Mr. J. Armour Galloway. 


Organ solos— 
“ Epitha Camium ” 
* Rakoczy March’ 


A. Guilmant 
edeatee Berloiz 


Mr. Frederic Archer 


Mr. Archer’s versatility as a player was strongly appar- 
ent in.the varied selections of this fine program. His 
transcriptions of orchestral works are strikingly effective, 
and he succeeds in producing fine effects of instrumental 
coloring and faithfully reproduces the score. There are 
few organists who have this faculty, and as Mr. Archer 
has a technic which is absolute he is a player whose equal 
is seldom heard. 

William H. Sherwood gave a fine performance of Hiller’s 
F sharp minor concerto, the orchestral accompaniment of 
which was transcribed for the organ and played by Mr. 
Archer. Mr. Sherwood's great facility of execution enables 
him to give a perfect technical presentation, and he showed 
in his interpretation of the work clear intellectual insight 
and a delicate poetic feeling. At the last moment it was 
discoverei that adiscrepancy in pitch of half a tone existed 
between the piano and the organ. Mr. Archer showed his 
fine musicianship by playing the organ part half a tone 
lower than it was written and at sight. 

Genevra Johnstone-Bishop sang ‘‘ The Beating of My 
Own Heart,” a charming song by Mr. Archer, in a delight- 
ful style. Her phrasing was always artistic, and she has 
much musical feeling. J. Armour Galloway has a voice of 
good resonance, which he uses well. 


* 
+ * 


Clarence Eddy was the artist at the second of the series 
of recitals now being given on the Auditorium organ. The 
attendance at these concerts is encouraging, and their suc- 


cess seems assured. Mr. Eddy played: 


Organ 
Sonata ie C mimods CPi Whi. ces ccccncvvccesacecesedscces Th. Salome 
Pastorale, op. 26, No. 1 (new).. ......-Louis Adolphe Coerne 
© A RGyal PROSCAR ccc cccccsccccveccccsascoeveses Walter Spinney 

(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 

Songs— 
“ Schlaf Kindchen bist Mein ”.......ccccrccccsccvcctscceess Wagner 
Ee. LAeee BAIVOE IEE © ccc caccdices \<avcensunabuoteres Chaminade 
OE vinca canara si: ac sebesnsaass cesmetheescsusents Bohm 

Organ— 


Caprice in B flat........ | 
“ Torchlight March”’.. 


Organ 
Intermezzo, from “Cavalleria Rusticaria’’............... Mascagni 
‘Queen of Sheba”’..Gounod 





Grand processional march, from th 
(Two new transcriptions for the organ by Clarence Eddy.) 
Prelude to the opera “ Frederic Grant Gleason 
Cae teh EF IG oo 5 0c kidd ices ctecccecessccsscvee Robert Schumann 
Concert fugue in G major........ err we 
Aria, ‘Samson and Delilah ’’ Saint-Saéns 
Organ— 
Concert piece in E flat minor. 
Mr. Eddy's position among the great artists of the world 
is well known. He exerted himself to his utmost on this 


Otho Visconti” 


Louis Thiele 
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occasion and gave a performance of the selections chosen, 
which embrace nearly every form of music for this instru- 
ment, which could not be excelled. Itis seldom that two 
such artists as Messrs. Archer and Eddy are to be heard in 
the same week, and it afforded an interesting opportunity 
of comparing the style of two masters who are certainly 
peers of any organists. Mr. Eddy is in one sense the 
father of the Auditorium organ. He drew the specifica- 
tions for the grand instrument and was present most of the 
time while it was being set up. He understands its every 
resource and mechanical contrivance and is perfectly at 
home with it. 

Genevra Johnstone-Bishop was the vocalist. She sang 
Henshaw Dana's ‘‘ Salve Regina,” instead of the aria from 
‘Samson and Delilah,” at the request of some friends in 
the audience who wished to hear her with accompaniment 
of the organ. Her voice was at its best and she sang with 
artistic finish. The audience bestowed many evidences of 
enjoyment and approval upon both artists, who responded 
to several encores, 

¥ ° ” 

At Central Music Hall the Chicago Marine Band, under 

the direction of T. P. Brooke, gave the second concert of 


the series of twelve Wednesday night. The program was: 





Marsch, “Tilincls Dattioghbip ”’..ccscccovecsersvcccovsvcccccccesess -Yule 
Overture, ** Jubilee ..Von Weber 
Piece de Salor Heart Throbs”’ . . Eilenberg 
Descriptive, ‘* The M the Forest P Czibulka 
I Legen e Kiss" (reed band) be .-++. Edwards 
From the new opera ‘‘ Madeleine."’ 
Entre'acte and ilse de la Scene de Bal, ‘‘ Charlotte 
Corday’ Benoit 
Ter Sol Answer ...Robyn 
Mr. Fredric Bande 
Valse di Concert, * Nordica”’.. .... Lourjée 
Intermezzo, avalleria Rusticana ...-Mascagni 
Humoresque, “In Kansas”’ Brooke 
Fantasie, ‘‘A Fairy Tale’ Bach 
Ballet, “Cuy eons oe , oe French 
Vocal Mar Columbian Guard” ‘ icbupeninendeves Brooke 
Popular Sele ‘Gems from the Operas’ .. Wiegand 


Lack of rehearsal marred every number played by the 
band. ‘There is good material among the players, but the 
band would gain by a judicious weeding process. The 
are rank. Discrepancies in pitch are 
strongly in evidence and the tone produced is rasping and 


reeds decidedly 
squealy. 

The brasses are better, but one of the trombone players 
found it an impossibility to keep anywhere near the key. 
Mr. Brooke is much too generous in the giving of encores. 
Every number on the program received from one to three, 
and the result was extremely tiresome. 
3audell, a tenor, was the vocalist. He has 
His voice is 


Frederic 
certainly no place upon the concert stage. 
thin and weak and he has not the least idea of the proper 
His singing was a burlesque and in every 
way a dismal failure. However, there is hope for the or- 
ganization. With sufficient rehearsal, careful work and 
earnest endeavor on the part of the players the band will 
Mr. Brooke is a fine conduct- 


way to use it 


become a credit to the city. 
or. He has personal magnetism and made his men play 
with spirit 
* 
o + 


Harrison M 
Kimball Hall Wednesday night. 


Wild gave a complimentary concert at 
The program was 


Berceuse, oF 
I Follet, op Emil Lietling 
Momento Appas i p. 2k 
Romance | t 
} ngt altze p. 1 
Song, “A . En Liebling 
Mrs. Ma 
Al Bla 8 ) 
Romance Dramatique, op. 21 Emil Liebling 
Florence Waltz, « 12 ) 
Le Ange it,”’ op. 127, No. 2 ) ; 
“ Widmung,” « ) ert Schumann 
An den Sonnenscheir p. 36, No. 4... ! 
Mr. Dale 
Concerto, op. 54 deresee Robert Schumann 
rhe orchestral accompaniment by Mr. Liebling.) 


Mr. Wild is better known as an organist than as a pianist. 
Nevertheless, he has much abilty as a player of the latter 
His execution is clear and distinct, and he 
His play- 


instrument 
has the faculty of giving good interpretations. 
ing is steady and full of repose, and shows careful study 
Mrs. Makinson has a 
brilliant soprano voice which shows careful study. 


of the compositions performed. 


? 
* * 


Thursday evening, at Kimball Hall, the Spiering String 
Quartet gave their third soirée of the present season. The 
gentlemen have evidently devoted much care and time to 
rehearsals and show commendable progress. 

The program was 
Quartet, A major (MS.). 

(First in Chi 
Sonate (for piano and violin) G major 


.. Emil Zwissler 
time ago 
Rubinstein 
Miss Sottmann and Mr. Esser 
Songs— 
**Where Blooms the Rose” 


“Gifts 


.Clayton Johns 
Roy Lamont Smith 


Quartet, B flat major, op. 67 ye cweuen Brahms 
(First time in Chicago.) 


The quartets gave one the feeling of weariness. They 
are dry, and lack spontaneity of melodic conception. The 
Rubinstein sonata is a fine composition, and is charac- 
teristic. * 

* * 

Three new compositions were heard at the concert of the 

Chicago Orchestra this week. The program was: 


“A Nautical Overture” (new), “ Britannia”’..... ea ee Mackenzie 


BR PROTA PICMG eos cccccccscccccccscovcccccscesacecessscess Chadwick 
Cees Bas © Fo a ve v.nkc orbs cwccsesss cibuddeesdecuerens Seeboeck 
Recitative and aria, ‘‘ Pleurez mes yeux ”’ (‘‘Le Cid ”’)........ Massenet 


Theme and variations, finale, op. 55...........eeeeeeeeee Tschaikowsky 
Violin obligato, Mr. Max Bendix. 
Symphonic poced, “Molmae access scvcesccvvecsnsedetectnc as Smetana 
Aria, ‘‘ Amour! viens aider ” (“‘Samson and Delila’”’) .. Saint-Saéns 
“Spanish Rhapsody ”’............ os See eneccsesonscovcooseeses Chabrier 
Mackenzie’s overture is well written. It contains sug- 
gestions enough of ‘‘ Rule Britannia” and the ‘ College 
Hornpipe” to justify the name ‘‘ Nautical.” Chadwick's 
composition is somewhat vague and wandering and does 
not express the true pastoral meaning. Seeboeck’s work, 
while it is full of beauty, can hardly be correctly called a 
concerto. It is more properly a fantasie impromptu with 
orchestral accompaniment. The first movement opens with 
along prelude for the piano unaccompanied. This is fol- 
lowed by the principal theme with orchestral accompani- 
ment. A long cadenza leads to the second movement, 
which contains a fine melody. The third movement is a 
brilliant allegro con spirito. The piano score has several 
long solo parts and some exceedingly effective passage 
work, and the modulations are striking. The thematic de- 
velopment lacks, however, the solid concerto form and the 
second movement is almost in the style of an improvisation. 
Mr. Seeboeck played with exquisite expression and in the 
passage work his delicacy and clearness of execution were 
charming. Mlle. Carlotta Desvignes has a rich contralto 
voice of great depth and purity and sings with fine expres- 
Her phrasing is artistic and musicianly. 


’ 


sion. 


* 
* * 


Genevra Johnstone-Bishop is giving a series of musica! 
at her home, 2319 Michigan avenue. Artists at the first 
one, January 9, were: Mlle. Fanny Losey, violinist ; Mlle. 
Marie Cobb and Mrs. Hess-Burr, pianists, and Mr. Francis 
Walker, late of London, England. For January 25 the 
artists are to be: Annie Rommeiss-Thacker, contralto; 
Frau Marguerite Wunderle, harpist; Mr. Emil Leibling 
and Mrs. Nettie R. Jones, pianists; Mr. Francis Walker, 
baritone, and Mr. Carl Sebaski, a new tenor from Montreal. 


* 
” * 


The Chicago School of Opera has at last been organized. 
At a meeting last night Carl Bronson was elected presi- 
dent, Harry J. Strong vice-president, C. A. Goodjohn 
secretary, C. M. Jackson treasurer, and P. W. Collins 
manager. Articles of incorporation with a capital stock 
of $500,000 will be sent to Springfield at once. The object 
of the organization is the training of amateurs in operatic 
music and the production of opera. A building is to be 
erected for the use of the school, and an auditorium for 
performance of operas is one of the chief features. 

sa a * 

A. J. Goodrich has just published a collection of melodies 
as a supplement to his ‘‘Analytical Harmony.” 

WALTON PERKINS. 


Thou Shalt Not in Rochester.—The First Separate 
Company, of Rochester, is being severely criticised for ex- 
ercising what the local orchestras believe to be undue dis- 
crimination by refusing to engage a local orchestra to play 
at their ball on the 5th of February. It seems the recep- 
tion committee of the organization decided that the local 
orchestras were not of enough intrinsic value for the 
occasion, which was to be an extraordinary one; they 
therefore went to Buffalo and engaged the orchestra of 
Conductor Kuhn, which was the best obtainable in that city. 
The local orchestras, deeming further argument futile, have 
decided to stop the affair by turning on it the guns of the 
Knights of Labor; the Separate Company expects Kuhn to 
play, and he is willing to, but the local organizations do 
not propose to allow him ; altogether, there seems a likeli- 
hood of a merry war in Rochester, and the gallants of the 
First Separate Company may yet have to trip the light 
fantastic to the music of their souls, in lieu of a more 
demonstrative kind, or perhaps they may whistle. The 
Kuhn orchestra, whose engagement is raising all the dis- 
turbance, is made up of the following instruments: four 
violins, viola, violoncello, two double basses, one flute, one 
oboe, one clarinet, one bassoon, two cornets, two French 
horns, one trombone, tympani, drums, &c., an orches- 
tra which, it is alleged, cannot be duplicated in Rochester 
in point of instruments and players. 


Mme. Zippora Monteith.—Mme. Zippora Monteith an- 
nounces two concerts at the Y. W. C. Association Hall,7 
East Fifteenth street, on Thursday evenings, February 7 
and 21, under distinguished patronage, including Rev. D. 
Huntington, and will be assisted by Professor Xaver 
Scharwenka, Mr. William C.Carl and other eminent artists, 





and enjoyable concerts are sure to be the result. 





BOSTON, Mass., January 27, 1895. 
O you remember how the good Doctor Bon- 
homet, enraged with desire of hearing the death chant 
of the swan, attended the concert of which he was sole 
human auditor? 

And now a correspondent writes, asking if swans really 
sing. 

I regret that I cannot give an answer from my own ex- 
perience. I am not on intimate terms with any swan or 
any herd of swans. I have never had one in the house. 
Naturalists say that the bird can by a blow break a man’s 
leg. I have never known a man whose leg was so broken. 
Is the report of the naturalists unnatural ? 

Let us consult the ancients concerning the matter. 

Portia once said : 

He makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in musick. 

The ingenious Douce in his ‘ Illustrations of Shakes- 
peare ” adds this note to the passage: ‘‘ That the swan ut- 
tered musical sounds at the approach of death was credit- 
ed by Plato, Chrysippus, Aristotle, Euripides, Philos- 
tratus, Cicero, Seneca and Martial. Pliny, Aelian and 
Athenaeus, among the ancients, and Sir Thomas More, 
among the moderns, treat this opinion as a vulgar error. 
Luther believed init. See his Colloquia, par 2, p. 125, edit. 
1571, 8 vo. Our countryman, Bartholemew Glantville, thus 
mentions the singing of the swan: ‘And whan she shal 
dye and that a fether is pyght in the brayn, then she syng- 
ethe, as Ambrose sayth,’ De propr. rer. 1]. xii. c 11. Mon- 
sieur Morin has written a dissertation on this subject in 
Vol. V. of. the Mem. de l’acad. des inscript. There are 
likewise some curious remarks on it in Weston’s ‘ Speci- 
mens of the conformity of the European languages with the 
Oriental,’ p. 135; in Seelen ‘ Miscellanea,’ tom 1, 298 ; and 
in Pinkerton’s ‘ Recollections of Paris,’ II. 336.” 

Alas, some of these books mentioned are hard to find. 

Let us consider the opinion of Lucian, the Supreme 
Scoffer, as some would have him. He makes Timon say, 
‘‘I sang; all the guests when I was through kept still ; he 
alone gave me the most extravagant praise, and, indeed, 
he swore that my voice was more tuneful than that of the 
swan.” The French translator of the Paris edition of 1788 
affixes this note: ‘‘ That which the ancients have said of 
the Swan’s song is not a fable; there is a kind of swan that 
sings delightfully. The Prince of Condé had two singing 
swans, male and female, originally wild, and they kept 
them in the canal of Chantilly. The Académie des Belles 
Lettres sent trusted ones thither to hear the swans sing, 
and they heard them. The Abbé de Mongés wrote an 
article on these same swans.” 

But in another piece by Lucian, the boatmen laugh when 
the traveler says: ‘‘ At what season do the swans near the 
banks of this stream allow you to hear their melodious 
song? They say that these dear ones of Apollo were for- 
merly men who were changed into birds; and they now 
sing to let the world know that they have not forgotten 
music.” And the boatmen said: ‘‘ These swans make a 
shrill noise which is so disagreeable that crows in compari- 
son are Sirens. As for tuneful swans, we have never 
heard them, no, not even in a dream.” 

Drayton, in his ‘* Polyolbion,” writes— 

In water black as Stix, swims the wild swan, the ilke, 

Of Hollanders so termed, no niggard of his breath 

(As poets say of swans who only sing in death), 

But as other birds, is heard his tunes to roat, 

Which like a trumpet comes, from his long arched throat. 

Now we find that Mr. Harting in his ‘ Ornithology” 
says, ‘‘ Although the swan has no song, properly so called, 
it has a soft and rather plaintive note, monotonous, but not 
disagreeable.” 

Lord Northampton in 1583 declared that ‘‘ no doubt it is 
a paradox of simple men to thinke that a swanne cannot 
hatch without a cracke of Thunder.” At any rate the 
minister of the parish of Wick, county of Caithness, told Sir 
John Sinclair that swans ‘‘ are remarkable prognosticators 
of the weather, and much relied on as such by the farmer.” 
But not a word about singing. 

Let us consult Sir Thomas Browne, whom I love above 
all living physicians. I regret to say he sits in the seat of 
the scornful. ‘‘ Authors also that countenance it speak 
not satisfactorily of it, some affirming they sing not till 





they die; some that they sing, yet die not. Some speak 
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generally, as though this note were in all ; some but partic- 
ularly, as though it were only in some; some in places re- 
mote, and where we can have no trial of it ; others in places 
where every experience can refute it, as Aldrovandus upon 
relation delivered concerning the music of the swans onthe 
river of Thames, near London. Now that which counte- 
nanceth and probably confirmeth this opinion is.the strange 
and unusual conformation of the windpipe or vocal organ 
in this animal; observed first by Aldrovanus, and con- 
ceived by some contrived for this intention.” Sir Thomas 
speaks of the ‘‘ serpentine and trumpet recurvation,” and 
then says : ‘But to speak indifferently, this formation of the 
weazand is not peculiar unto the swan, but common also 
unto the platea or shovelard, a bird of no musical throat. 
* #* * No latirostrous animals (whereof, nevertheless, 
there are no slender numbers) were ever commended for 
their note, or accounted among those animals which have 
been instructed to speak.” And thus he sums up the mat- 
ter: ‘‘ When, therefore, we consider the dissension of 
authors, the falsity of relations, the indisposition of the 
organs, and the inmusical note of all we ever beheld 
or heard of, if generally taken, and comprehending all 
swans, or of all places, we cannot assent thereto. Surely 
he that is bit with a tarantula shall never be cured by this 
music; and with the same hopes we expect to hear the 
harmony of the spheres.” 

Was Bartholin a liar? He quotes Paulus, who affirmed 
positively to have heard swans sing most agreeably. He 
cites Frederic Pendasius, a professor of philosophy, who 
listened to them avidly on the lake of Mantua. Nay, he 
goes farther. ‘‘I am,” he writes, ‘‘an ocular (sic) witness 
of the truth, because I heard with my own ears aswan who 
sang, and I saw him die immediately afterward, but on 
account of an accident. The swan sings only in Spring. 
During this season I have often heard 300 on the banks of 
the Hagestadt and Holbeck sing together, or rather chirp 
away and chatter (inconditum strepentes drensantesque). 
I presume that the males are then extending invitations to 
the females. But my friend George Wilhem, a Norwegian 
scientist, walking one day along a green and shady bank, 
saw swans approaching. He shot one. Those that re- 
mained, touched by their comrade’s death, flew about him 
and gave utterance to sweet melodies, as though they 
would chant a funeral hymn, in such dulcet strains that 
the sight was sublime and the song inspired. However, 
Bartholin, this deep thinker, did not believe that the swan 
sang just before his death. 

When Morin wrote in 1720 his once famous article on 
swans, he entitled it ‘‘ Natural and Critical Inquiry, toknow 
why swans that formerly sang so well now sing so badly.” 
He treated these subdivisions: (1) Does the difterence 
between ancient and modern swans come from the de- 
generacy of the swan; (2) or because the first sang by 
imitation, and the swans of to-day do not have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing as much music; (3) or is there a differ- 
ence in climate; (4) or was the swan of the ancients an 
entirely different bird?” 

Olafsen found the song of the swans in Iceland a com- 
mon and delightful occurrence. The song was ‘‘very like 
a violin.” Ina herd there was only one who sang a well 
defined melody very slowly. 

The Abbé Arnaud compared the tones of the swans of 
Chantilly to a clarinet played by one unskilled. The voice 
of the male went from A to B flat; the female from G 
sharp to A. When the male sang B flat, the female did 
not sing A; but ‘‘ there was a rhythmically regulated dia- 
logue, a la mesure a deux temps.” 

The author of an article in the Magasin Pittoresque 
claims that the swan’s voice resembles an oboe. Bory de 
Saint-Vincent likens it unto an Aolian harp. 

I can only call the attention of my correspondent to these 
various opinions. 

* ’ w 

Mr. Ysaye, assisted by Miss Edmands, Mr. Lachaume 
and an orchestra conducted by Mr. T. Adamowski, gave a 
concert at the Boston Theatre the 20th. There was a great 
and wildly applausive audience. Mr. Ysaye gave a superb 
performance of the Mendelssohn concerto and Wieniawski’s 
‘* Faust” fantasie. He also played the dull andante from 
Joachim’s Hungarian concerto (piano accompaniment) and 
made the thing almost endurabie by the beauty of his tone. 
Mr. Lachaume played Weber's concert-stiick, and Miss 
Edmands sang three songs by Chadwick. 


a*% 


Mr. Carl Faelten gave his second piano recital in Bum- 
stead Hall the 2ist. He played Schubert’s theme and 
variations, B flat ; Mendelssohn's F sharp minor capriccio, 
E flat major andantino, and spinning song ; Schumann’s 
‘‘ Faschingschwank"; three studies and the ‘ Allegro de 
Concert,” by Chopin. His performance was as ever thought- 
ful, staid, and for the most part dry. Neither was there 
the scholastic dignity, nor was there the overwhelming au- 
thority that at times makes temperament seem a cheap and 
common attribute. Mr. Faelten was often solid, too often 
solid. He was brilliant occasionally, in a perfunctory man- 
ner, as one who said, ‘‘Come now, I must shine, I must 
scintillate; the piece demands it.” I will cheerfully admit 


the respectability of Mr. Faelten’s performance; but re- 
spectability is not the first requisite of a pianist. To me 





Mr. Faelten is not a professor or a director of a school ; he 
is simply a pianist, and as a pianist he does not interest 
me. av« 


The program of the fifth Kneisel Quartet concert, given 
in Union Hall the evening of the 21st, wasasfollows: Quar- 
tet in D major, Borodine (first time); quartet in B flat 
major, op. 18, Beethoven ; quintet in D minor, op. 38, H. 
W. Parker (MS., first time). The club was assisted by Mr. 
Schulz, 'cellist. This quartet, the second, by Borodine, is 
a posthumous work. Rimsky-Korsakoff and other friends 
found and examined it, together with ‘‘ Prince Igor,” the 
fragments of the third Symphony, some romances. Alfred 
Habets says that it is not likely Borodine would have 
allowed the publication of the romances. ‘ Prince Igor” 
was finished by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Glazounoff ; two 
movements of the third symphony were orchestrated by 
Glazounoff ; the finale of ‘‘Mlada,” an opera ballet, was 
orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

The quartet, dedicated to Borodine’s wife, who did not 
long survive him, seems to have been let alone. Still it 
seems to me that Borodine could not have been content with 
the finale as it now exists. For it is far inferior to the 
other movements. The first, an allegro moderato but 
alla breva, is a masterpiece. It is melodious from begin- 
ning to end, firmly knit, logical, but not sternly logical, 
without padding, a constant delight. As an instance of 
mavellously beautiful effects gained by simple means see 
the treatment of the pedal of fifteen or sixteen measures 
toward the very end. The scherzo does not fall 
below. Its chief theme is a species of perpetuum mobile, 
and there is a contrasting movement not unlike an old 
fashioned German slow waltz. Strange and cruelly tender 
is the chant of the ’cello in the ‘‘ Notturno” a song repeated 
immediately by the first violin. In spite of my great re- 
spect for the Kneisel Quartet, 1 do not think that this 
-‘ Notturno"” received full justice in the performance. The 
duskiness, the perfume, the Verlainesque ‘mots si 
specieux, tout bas,” I missed these; there was the pub- 
licity and the noon-light of Boston Common, with people 
waiting for street cars. And in all this quartet there is 
no trace of the howling, leaping and sweating peasants so 
dear to the radical Russian and used freely in scherzo or 
finale. 

Mr. Parker's quintet contains much that is tuneful, much 
that is strong. But it did not leave the impression of a 
thoroughly coherent, finely developed work. There was 
too frequently straining without result, as well as the 
thought of the orchestra without effect gained thereby. 

* bs * 

M. Ysaye, assisted by Miss Priscilla White and M. 
Lachaume, gave a concert in Music Hall the 28d. He 
played, with M. Lachaume, the Kreutzer sonata. His 
solo pieces were Wilhelmj’s ‘- Paraphrase de Parsifal” and 
‘* Siegfried Idyll,” two movements from a G minor sonata, 
Bach ; Beethoven's ‘‘ Romance” in F ; Sarasate’s ‘‘ Zigeu- 
nerweisen.” Mr. Lachaume played on a piano that jingled 
Chopin's B flat minor scherzo. Miss White sang ‘‘ Lusinghe 
piu care” from Handel's ‘‘ Alessandro,” and two songs by 
Mrs. Beach. The feature of the performance of the sonata 
was the exquisite reading of the fourth variation. Mir. 
Ysaye showed uncommon versatility and confirmed again 
the reasonableness of the warm praise that has been 
awarded him. Miss White was unfortunate in choosing 
the air written for Faustina, ‘‘the rare singing woman,” 
for it showed pitilessly certain technical shortcomings. 
The rhythm was unsteady, the bravura was not well 
chiseled, and the intonation was frequently impure. Yet 
the girl was nervous, and thus perhaps was handicapped. 

Pr 

The Apollo Club gave in Music Hall the 23d the second 
concert of this its twenty-fourth season, under the direction 
of Mr. B. J. Lang, assisted by an orchestra of symphony 
players, with Mr. Daniel Kuntz as principal. ‘‘ Columbus,” 
a work for male chorus, tenor and baritone soli and orches- 
tra by Brambach, was given as the first part of the pro- 
gram. The second part embraced ‘‘ Longing for Spring,” 
a part song by Johannes Pache; ‘‘ Friar Tuck’s Song,” for 
baritone solo, chorus and orchestra, from Arthur Sullivan’s 
‘‘Ivanhoe ”; ‘* Villanella alla Napolitana,” by Donati, for 
chorus; ‘‘ Serenade,” for chorus, A. H. D. Pendergast, 
and * Introduction,” recitative and chorus, from Wagner's 
‘* Tannhauser.” 

I was not present at this concert. Let me quote from 
the review of the well-known critic Mr. Warren Davenport, 
who was for years a valuable member of the club, and 
whose article, published in the ‘‘ Traveller” of the 24th, 
has therefore special value : 

Asa whole the work (‘‘Columbus”’) does not rise much above the 
commonplace. The voice parts are agreeably placed, but there is 
little of marked character in any of the numbers; they flow along 
with little contrast, and fail to excite at any time the attention of the 
listener because of any individuality of invention or novelty of in- 
spiration. A great difficulty. with the work is its monotone of 
rhythm, an excess of C time absorbing largely the entire composi- 
tion. Whatthere is of contrast in tempo is not of sufficient relief. 
Brambach s instrumentation is of the conventional stamp and does 
not serve in lightening the work to any degree. The solos—‘* Colum- 
bus,” baritone, and ** The Captain,’’ tenor—were assumed by Mr. E. 
A. Osgood and Mr. T. L. Cushman, respectively. The former had 
neither the voice nor style to successfully accomplish his task, while 
the efforts of the latter were less satisfactory. 





Of course these singers were selected from the ranks of the ciub, 
and brought forth their best endeavors in the attempt to accomplish 
the task in hand. It is true that the music committee of the club 
looked elsewhere for solo talent ; for, considering the standing of the 
club, it must be said that of late years there has been some solo work 
done that was little less than execrable. It must be remembered that 
the chorus sings in most respects in a superb manner, and thus the 
incompetence of solo singers is made all the more apparent. Now, if 
such a work as “ Columbus” is worth the giving then it is worth the 
while to engage talent competent to satisfactorily present the solo 
portions of the composition. 

In former years the membership of the club embraced soloists of 
acknowledged ability, and it was an easy matter to assign a part to 
one of the numerous artists that then graced the ranks. Now the 
club is almost composed of amateurs, or at the best would-be artists, 
whose ambition exceeds their attainments. Consequently the club 
must look elsewhere for pruper material in the matter of soloists. 
The part of “Columbus’’ requires the capacity and experience of a 
singer like Mr. Carl Dufft, and that of the “Captain” such an ar- 
tist as Mr. George Parker. If the reputation of the club is to be kept 
up and the former standard of excellence maintained the music ¢om- 
mittee must take this matter into serious consideration. The soloist 
in the ‘‘ Tannhduser’’ number was also inadequate to his task. 

* 
. +. 


The program of the thirteenth Symphony Concert, given 
in Music Hall last evening, was as follows : 


Symphony No. 8, E minor, “ From the New World”’.......... Dvorak 
Concerto for violin, A MiMOT.........:.cceceececereeeeesenees Goldmark 
Ovartare “Leamere”? (Ne Bi vccccsicconccssecncvcecsstcaces Beethoven 
SyepheRie HOU, Ma kiss occvdcccctcceontccescssvccensta Smetana 


Mr. César Thomson made his first appearance in Boston, 
and his success was overwhelming. 

He played the Goldmark concerto, first produced at a 
Symphony concert by Mr. Kneisel December 6, 1890—a 
serious work, interesting in episodes rather than as a 
complete and organic whole. There is no sensuous, heart- 
melting tunein it. There is no dashing, blinding brill- 
iancy. Indeed it is almost without an element of popu- 
larity. 

Thomson seems like a self-inspecting, self-absorbed as- 
cetic. I should not be surprised to hear that Satan had 
buffeted him, had promised him the technic of technics in 
exchange for his soul. For this man might fitly, sofaras 
appearance goes, don the monk’s garb. 

The man is modesty himself. He is bold only in his art. 
He seems to apologize for his skill. Far from his thought 
is an audience that may applaud or chill the air. He 
stands as though he were alone, or as though he played 
for invisible auditors. No tossing, no swaying, no defiant 
tossing of carefully dishevelled hair, no moment of inspira- 
tion, no pose, just before the applauds should come in. 

Musicians who have heard Thomson in Europe and in 
New York say that he rose last night to unimagined 
heights. Surely never have I heard such sustained, 
sublime, unearthly cantabile as in the andante of the con- 
certo. 

As for his technic, you know what he can do. Yet he 
is not merely the wizard, the man of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in league with Satan. 

His tone is free from earthly dross. Its nobility is that 
of a man who has put aside the thoughtof sex ; not from 
fear, not from fanaticism, not from indifference, but be- 
cause the pure spirit is more to him than the wormy body. 
The music that came from his fiddle was without sugges- 
tion of passion ; it was the music that hints at a life where 
there will be no thought or recollection of bodily joy or 
sorrow, or grotesque and tragic bodily desire. 

The concerto is in itself comparatively ungrateful ; the 
unconsciousness of the violinist was Olympian ; the chaste- 
ness of style was virginal; there was an almost anxious 
concealment of amazing technical skill; the player was im- 
movable. Yet such was the public appreciation of the no- 
bility, the grandeur, the self-abnegation of the perform- 
ance that the great audience paid him a tribute never to 
be forgotten by one who heard the applause, saw the 
illuminated faces and witnessed the shyness of the violinist, 
who seemed as though one disturbed in profound musical 
contemplation. Puitie HALE. 


Boston Music Notes. 





Margaret Ruthven Lang has been writing music ever 
since she was fourteen years old. Her first composition 
was a quintet for piano and four strings, that was played 
privately at her father’s summer residence. The most im- 
portant work she has done are two overtures, ‘‘ Tragic 
Overture,” played by Nikisch with the Boston Symphony, 
and ‘‘Overture Wichitis,” played at the World's Fair once by 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra and again by Max Bendix, 
conductor of the Exposition Orchestra. Mr. Bendix, hear- 
ing that Mr. B. J. Lang was in Chicago with his family, 
sent to ask if they would like to hear the ‘‘Wichitis” over- 
ture played, and arranged for it to be the first piece on the 
program of August 30, at 12 m., Mr. Lang having an organ 
recital a little later on the afternoon, and it was also to be 
their last day at the fair. These overtures were both done 
in the same year, 1893. 

Miss Lang spends the morning until 1 o’clock in work 
and study, having a studio where no one can interrupt her. 
She has written a dozen or more sets of songs—‘‘ Three 
Songs of the Night,” Three Songs of the East,” ‘‘ Three 
Chinese Songs,” ‘‘A Boatman’s Hymn,” male chorus; an 
alto aria, ‘‘ Sappho’s Invocation to Aphrodite,” with or- 
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chestral accompaniment, which was written for Lena Little, 
and the last set published, ‘‘ Five Norman Songs.” She 
has also sét to music many of the verses from Lear's 
‘*Book of Nonsense.” Not all of these have been pub- 
lished those especially for her own family and friends be- 
At one of Miss Orive’s concerts for 


ing in manuscript. 
" were 


young people this winter, ‘‘Six Nonsense Rhymes’ 
sung, greatly delighting the audience. 

At Rochester, N. Y., November 6, 1894, was played for 
the first time her ‘‘ Petit Roman,” of which she composed 
not only the music, but the accompanying story : 


Petit Roman.............sseeeecececceeeseesssoMargaret Ruthven Lang 
En Six Chapitres. 


Chapter Il. Le Chevalier. (Tempo di Gavotte.) 


Le Chevalier rend visite A Mme. la Princesse—II parle d’amour 
Chapter Il. Madame la Princesse. (Andantino.) 
Madame lui répond—Elle joue j’indifferente. 
Chapter IIL Bal chez Mme. la Princesse. (Tempo di Ballo.) 
Madame parait—Le Chevalier l’apergoit—on danse—on se re- 
pose un instant--Le Chevalier s’exalte—Cependant, on danse. 
Chapter 1V. Monsieur le Prince. (Andante con moto.) 


Monsieur le Prince pense a la visite du Chevalier chez Madame 


Il se souvient qu'il est le Prince—Il médite vengeance—Il 
ésite en pensant A Madame—lII n’hésite plus. 
Chapter V. L’Epée de Monsieur le Prince. (Allegro con fuoco.) 
Le ym bat . Epée du Prince trouve le coeur du Chevalier. 
Chapter VI. La Mort de Chevalier. (Andante.) 
Le Chevalier en mourant pense a son amour pour Madame—et a 
ses charmes—Il se souvient du bal—et puis—du Prince—en 
expirant il invoque son amour—I] meurt. 


In addition to writing music and stories Miss Lang is also 
very clever with her pencil and designs the covers for all 
her music. In justice to her it must be said that the printer 
and engraver do not always carry them out with the deli- 
cacy of the original sketches. Miss Lang inherits her mu- 
sical talents from both her parents, and has, of course, re- 
ceived the best training possible to fit her for her special 
line of work. 

Miss Suza Doane who made her début with the Boston 
Symphony in New York, when Nikisch was conductor, says 
that at her recent concert here she found the audience very 
sympathetic. 

Mrs. Hall gave 
Powers on Tuesday evening, nearly all the leading musi- 
cians in the city being present. Mr. Powers and Miss Hall 
sang several times, and Laura Webster, violoncellist, played 


a large reception to Francis Fischer 


two solos. 

Miss Caroline G. Clarke will sing in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Worcester the coming week. 

Mr. Arthur Whiting gave a piano recital before the Soro- 
sis Club at Fitchburg this week, when he was assisted by 
Gertrude Edmands, contralto. 

J. C. Bartlett, tenor, is to sing at the Ogdensburg festival. 

The young ladies’ singing class of Mrs. A. L. Marsh, 
which meets every Tuesday morning, is principally de- 
voted to chorus work. During the season they give two 
concerts, one of them for charity. The first of these con- 
certs will take place Tuesday, January 29, at the Harvard 
Musical Association Rooms, when some of the members 
will sing solos. 

Adalyn M. Riley, daughter of Prof. F. W. Riley, Marl- 
boro, a pupil of Clara Munger, has been tendered a testi- 
monial concert by the mayor and 100 of the leading citizens 
of Marlboro. The concert will take place February 1, 
when Miss Riley will make her début. Felix Winternitz, 
Van Veachton Rogers, Augustus Damm, Wolf Fries, 
Bertha Cushing, Lida M. Low and Nellie Proctor have been 
engaged for the occasion. A large party of musical people 
from Boston will attend. 

Mr. H. E. Holt in a recent address about ‘‘Music” said : 
‘* When we compare the study of vocal music with the 
long list of subjects taught in our public schools we find it 
to be the only one which has no oral language with which 
to express our thoughts regarding the subject. No other 
subject has been so neglected from the pedagogical and 
educational standpoint, consequently there is no other sub- 
ject which is so far below the general plan of educational 
work and so unsystematically taught as music. There is 
an unvarying universal law which governs the teaching of 
all subjects. Vocal music has been the only subject with- 
oral language with which to apply this universal 
If we take up the study of botany or any subject in 
natural history we find it provided with an oral language 
with which te communicate our thoughts regarding the 
subject. The teaching of vocal music must first be raised 
to this higher common plane of communicability by the 
adoption of an oral language before there can be anything 
like uniformity of plan or system in teaching the subject. 

‘** I claim to have discovered a basis upon which an oral 
language can and must be applied to vocal music if we are 
to teach it successfully and as other things are taught. I 
have done this notwithstanding I have been told that such 
a plan was an absolute impossibility.” 

Mr. Ernst Perabo has composed and published a concert 
fantasy upon themes from ‘ Patience.” The fantasy is 
most ingeniously arranged, and shows throughout the ar- 
tistic appreciation, intelligence, technical skill and humor 
of this pianist. Musicians will smile with pleasure at the 
clever use of the theme of Beethoven's eighth symphony, 
as it is employed contrapuntally against Sullivan's “‘ And 
everyone will say, as you walk your mystic way.” Mr. 


out an 
law. 


Perabo has dedicated the arrangement to Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van, ‘‘ asa slight token of admiration and gratitude for the 
wholesome and ‘happy entertainment he has given to count- 
less multitudes in blessed relief from the drudgery and 
monotony of their lives.’ 


’ 


| The program of the Symphony rehearsal and concert 
| Friday and Saturday will be as follows: Overture, ‘‘ Don 
| Giovanni,” Mozart; suite, D major, op. 113, Lachner; 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Italian” symphony. 

A New York newspaper speaks of Mr. Timothee Adam- 
owski as ‘‘the popular and’ very comme il faut Mr. ‘Tim’” 
But why Mr.? The title seems cold and unsympathetic. 
Here he is known lovingly as ‘‘ Tim,” with stress on the 
“m." 

Mr. Percy Goetschius and Mr. Emil Mahr, assisted by 
Miss Rennyson, Miss Burgess, Mr. Fortin and Mr. Clark, 
will give a concert at the New England Conservatory of 
Music Thursday night. The program will include pieces 
by Bach, Des Pres, Arcadelt, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Bruch 
and Goetschius. 

The Bostonians will be at the Tremont Theatre Febru- 
ary 25, and during their three weeks’ engagement will 
present ‘‘ Prince Ananias,” ‘‘ Robin Hood” and ‘* The Maid 


of Plymouth.” 


Music in the Salon. 

HE Lenten season, which sets in February 27 
with Ash Wednesday, will have the effect of greatly 
stimulating and increasing the number of musicales in New 
York and the surrounding towns. Hostesses who contem- 
plate giving soirée musicales, receptions with a musical 
program, or musical teas will confer a favor by sending 
announcements of the same, giving dates of the series of 
musicales and naming the artists who are expected to 
assist. Such notices will receive due attention in the 

column ‘‘ Music in the Salon” in THE Musica Courter. 

Mrs. William C. Schermerhorn’s initial soirée musicale 
will be given at her residence, 49 West Twenty-third street, 
Saturday night, February 1. There will be three other 
musicales at this house during the season. 

Mr. Mackenzie Gordon will sing on the occasion of the 
entertainment at Sherry’s the afternoon and evening of 
Saturday, February 9, for the benefit of the New York 
Kindergarten Association. ‘The program will comprise 
‘‘Scenes and Songs from Trilby” and a number of promi- 
nent amateurs will aid in the tableaux. The patrons and 
patronesses embrace well-known society people, notably 
Mrs. Edward K. Hewitt, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Rainsford, 
Mrs. Charles H. Russell, Mrs. Gustav Schwab, Mrs. Will- 
iam L. Strong, Mrs. Jacob Wendell, Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggins, Mr. James B. Alexander, Mr. Richard Watson Gil- 
der, Rev. David H. Greer, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, Mrs. 
Robert Abbe, Mrs. James A. Burdett. Mrs. Andrew Carne- 
gie, Mr. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Mrs. 
William B. Dinsmore, Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, Mrs. J. 
Henry Harper, Mrs. Laurence Hutton. 

Mrs. Joseph C. Jackson and the Misses Jackson, whose 
town house isin 138 East Thirty-fourth street, who are liv- 
ing in 126 Harrison avenue, East Orange, during the win- 
ter, gave an important musicale Saturday night in honor of 
Mrs. Jackson’s nieces, the Misses Day, of Hartford, to cel- 
ebrate their coming home from Europe. There was some 
exquisite music. 

Mrs. Herbert L. Terrell, assisted by the Misses Terrell, 
gave a musical tea Saturday afternoon at their residence, 
16 East Fiftieth street. The program was made delightful 
by Mme. Flavie van der Hende, ’cellist; M. Gustave 
d’Aquin, flutist ; Mr. William Russel Case, pianist. The 
musical numbers were judiciously selected. 

Mrs. and the Misses J. C. Shoup, 120 West Eighty- 
second street, gave a highly enjoyable musicale Saturday 
afternoon. The program was interpreted in a capable man- 
ner and tea was served to a most congenial coterie of 
friends. 

Miss Frances Schmitthenner’s Tuesday evening concert 
at Steinway Hall (January 22) is noticed under the head of 
‘* Music in the Salon” for the reason that it partook of a 
distinctly social character. The occasion served too as the 
début here of Miss Schmitthenner, soprano; Miss Carrie 
Hirschman, piano soloist, and Miss Elsa von Moltke, violin 
soloist. Miss von Moltke is related to the family of the 
great Von Moltke and is a pupil of Prof. Reinhard Schmelz. 

The concert proved to be a successful one, and was en- 
joyed by a large concourse of people. The program in de- 
tail is as follows : 


Oriental March (dedicated to Wm. Steinway, Esq.)..... F. Q. Dulcken 
For Liszt organ and piano. Mr. laft and Mr. Dulicken. 
Soprano, air and variations, ‘‘ Deh Tornamio Bene”’,........... Proch 
: Miss Frances Schmitthenner. 

Piano solo— 


ROO SOURIS cacnceckeus cob necendesetin ier sicdeeeors seit Henselt 
PRAGUOEIG. sovecccegcevnresteequarehds tus ccdees Gosenecvvevévedss Liszt 
Miss Carrie Hirschman. 
ee, NE, DOIN kinidacccunnsshsnscbidataciavetacbecsckueson Verdi 
Mr. Robert Kerr Colville. 
Viele: Cte FAO ics cn tnkbudicctdtuasdscsdasdessdecsrse Wieniawski 
Miss Elsa von Moltke. 
Soprano aria, “‘ Der Hille Rache”’ (** Magic Flute ”’)............ Mozart 
Miss Frances Schmitthenner. 
Aria, hanna, * Fi TID, ven dry tains 900g t4s one teinescecpreeenesé Bellini 
Mr. Robert Kerr Colville. 
EEL cond boddineecovavchstanscarteuseavatec cndeaventoe S. B. Mills 


Arranged for Liszt organ and piano by F. Q. Dulcken. 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Dulcken. 


Lieder— 
SEO DE ccwtasnokustnvascepvececcsgimacevanienssocqeaaiie Liszt 
SR ED © bach tuseacavikecsixupavachnccscdedscosesn Taubert 


Miss Frances Schmitthenner. 
Violin solo, Andante (sccond movement from concerto). Mendelssohn 
Miss Elsa von Moltke. 
Duet, ‘La Dove Prende” (“The Manly Heart”) (‘* Magic 
PEN). occctnacocqgapeverecves yiusteavihetssnesdanssadewncnacess Mozart 
Miss Schmitthenner and Mr. Colville. 








Mrs. Albert Bierstadt’s musical reception, 4 to 7 Friday, 
at her house in 322 Fifth avenue, was attended by a great 
concourse of people, including Mrs. J. V. Van Rensselaer, 
Mrs. Robert S. Remsen, Miss Fannie Remsen, Mrs. Rhine- 
lander Waldo, Rev. Dr. J. W. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, Rev. C, W. de Lyon Nichols, 
Miss Livingston, Mrs. John King, Miss Helen King, Miss 
Schenck, Miss Emma Thursby, Herbert Livingston Satter- 
lee, Mr. and Mrs. George Irving. There was an excellent 
orchestra in evidence and the rooms were richly decorated 
with flowers. There were on exhibition two paintings by 
Rosa Bonheur, by whom Mr. and Mrs. Bierstadt were 
entertained during their visit to France. 

Mrs. Cyrus Clark gave an enjoyable musicale Friday 
afternoon, at her residence in 327 West Seventy-sixth 
street. Her At Homes are always well patronized and 
the music judiciously chosen. 

Mr. Frederick A. Shaw, the sculptor, gave a delightful 
musical reception at his studio, 96 Fifth avenue, Tuesday 
afternoon. ‘The program was interpreted by Miss Harriet 
Shaw, harpist, and Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke, vocalist, 
both of Boston. The guests comprised Mr. Dan French, 
Mr. Champney, Mr. Gerald Barry, Mrs. John Ames- 
Mitchell, Mrs. George Chickering, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Rice, Mrs. Henry Root Goodnow, Rev. Dr. Hoffman, Rev. 
De Lancey Townsend and Mrs. W. J. Curtis. 

Mrs. Gen. Daniel Butterfield, 616 Fifth avenue, gave a 
charming ‘‘at home"? Wednesday evening. There was a 
coterie of well-known society people present and a well 
made musical program proved a decidedly welcome feature. 

Mr. and Mme. Murio-Celli d'Elpeux gave the first of their 
season's soirée musicales at their residence, 18 Irving place, 
Thursday night, January 24. The occasion was one 
upon which 157 invitations were sent out and many well- 
known people were in the assemblage. The program was 
judiciously arranged, the interpreters being Miss Rose 
Linde, Miss Mabel Van Kirk, Miss Frieda Newberger, Miss 
E. Broadfoot, Miss Winter, Miss May Keenan, Miss Rose 
Gumper, Miss Rar Kauffman, Miss Matthews, Signor 
Sartori, Mr. C. Jacobs, M. David Bimberg, Mr. F. Q. 
Dulcken and of course, Mme. Murio-Celli. Among the 
features of the evening was the introduction of Mme. 
Murio-Celli's new romance, ‘‘ The Bells of Love,” an ex- 
quisite composition, charmingly sung by Miss Rose Linde. 
The pupils who showed the greatest promise were Miss 
Mabel Van Kirk, Miss Frieda Newberger, Miss E. Proud- 
foot, Miss May Keenan and Miss Winter. 

The second soirée musicale of the series will be given 
Tuesday evening, March 19, the date of Mme. Murio-Celli’s 
birthday anniversary. 

Miss Rose Linde, who has sung at a great number of 
drawing room musicales this season, appeared Saturday 
night, January 26, at the concert of the Columbia Club, at 
5 West 127th street, on which occasion she interpreted the 
important numbers on the program. 

Mrs. Alfred Kayne gave a well patronized musicale 
Tuesday night at her charming residence, West End 
avenue and Seventy-seventh street. Mrs. Kayne was as- 
sisted in receiving her guests by Miss Mabel Gardner, of 
Toronto, Canada; Mrs. R. A. Smith and Miss Lucille Hill, 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The vocal 
numbers in the program were given by Mrs. Kayne, Miss 
Hill and Mr. Alfred King, tenor. There were many dis- 
tinguished guests present, including Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt, 
Dr. William Lusk, Mr. William Lusk, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. St. 
John Gaffney, Dr. and Mrs. Murray, David Christie Murray, 
Signor Tamagno and daughter, Dr. Austin Flint. 

Mrs. Arthur Dyett, 134 West Seventy-first street, has in 
contemplation a brilliant program for her musicale to be 
given Thursday, February 14. 

Mrs. George Hervey-Smith, who gave her initial musi- 
cale Saturday night at her residence, 101 West Eighty- 
first street, will send out cards for another musical ‘‘ at 
home” later in the season. Mrs. Hervey-Smith’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Asa Alling, assisted in receiving. 

Mrs. Collis gave the last of her Friday musical ‘‘at homes” 
January 25 at her residence, 1055 Fifth avenue. A fine 
program was offered, and a large number of well-known 
society folk paid the charming hostess their respects. 

Miss Mabel Van Kirk and Miss Frieda Newberger, the 
young ladies who sang Thursday night at a soirée musi- 
cale, will be heard from some day on the operatic stage. 
They are only pupils, but pupils of great promise, with 
plenty of the right kind of timbre in their voices. Miss Van 
Kirk is a Brooklyn girl and a strikingly beautiful blonde. 
Miss Newberger comes of a musical family. She is a mite 
of apretty brunette with any amount of self-confidence, 
snapping black eyes and a firy, saucy smile. One really 
wonders where she stows all of that voice away. She has 
a sister (Mrs. Dr. Loebling), who, when she was Miss 
Sophia Newberger, sang successfully in America and Ger- 
many up to the time that she married. 

Mr. E. R. Gunther, assisted by his sisters, Mrs. Wilbur 
A. Bloodgood and Mrs. Henry D. Winant, gave an inter- 
esting soirée musicale Saturday afternoon at their resi- 
dence at 9 West Fifty-seventh street. There was a large 
concourse of guests. Mlle. Zelie de Lussan was among the 
artists who made up the musical program. 
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EDNESDAY’S performance of “ Lohengrin” 
introduced, with the familiar cast of characters, 
Mme. Emma Eames as ‘ Elsa.” The American prima 
donna was seen in the réle last season, and she repeated, 
on the occasion under notice, a representation distinguished 
rather by tonal loveliness and by the charms of a comely 
presence than by psychological significance or vivid dra- 
matic impressiveness. Mme. Eames was in excellent voice 
Wednesday, and hence there was no drawback to the en- 
joyment of a portrayal the sensuous eloquence of which 
appealed most successfully to the eye and ear of the spec- 
tator. M. Jean de Reszké was at his best as ‘‘ Lohengrin”; 
M. Edouard de Reszké but little below his wonted plane 
of vocal impressiveness and quite up to his standard as to 
majesty of presence and dignity of style as‘ I] Ré¢”; Mme. 
Mantelli finely effective as ‘‘ Ortruda,” and Signor Ancona 
not particularly determined or sinister as ‘‘ Telramondo.” 
The spectacle of a ‘‘Telramondo” sending a smiling 
glance of recognition to a friend in the club box, though of 
very brief duration, was scarcely a fit keynote to sound at 
the outset of a performance in which sincerity is impera- 
tively demanded. Signor Mancinelli conducted. 

The extraordinary popular success of ‘‘Semiramide ” at 
the ancient Academy of Music, where Mme. Adelina Patti 
and Mme. Scalchi sustained, respectively, the rdles of 
‘‘Semiramide” and ‘‘ Arsace,” recalled, at the time, the tri- 
umph of the Sisters Marchisio, when these songstresses, 
that never rose to eminence in any other achievement, 
made known Rossini’s work to the frequenters of the Paris 
Opera House two years after the first hearing of ‘‘ Semi- 
ramide” in Venice.: Mme. Patti was scarcely then at her 
best, for only persons that heard her voice and execution 
as they were admired between 1865 and 1875 can claim to 
have acquired the standard of comparison that, applied to 
every vocalist of the period, left all the rivals of ‘‘la diva” 
out of the count. The great artist, however, was still in 
splendid form when she first revisited the United States, and 
so finely did her tones and style blend with the tones and 
style of Mme. Scalchi that it was really a delight to listen 
to the artists’ united exertions in an opera that even then 
was superannuated. 

The enthusiasm of the public endured, if we mistake not, 
through several seasons, but the attempts to rekindle it 
since Mme. Patti, ungracefully yielding to the decree 
of time, has faded from sight, have not been success- 
ful. The latest, put forth Friday evening at the Met- 
ropolitan, was scarcely as gratifying in its outcome as was 
last year’s representation of the opera, and this although 
Mme. Melba, both as a vocalist and an actress, has in other 
réles made a distinct advance in her art. Mme. Scalchi 
was, indeed, present and almost as efficient—thanks to her 
better directed emission of voice and greater voice control, 
which we have often referred to this winter—as she has been 
for some years past ; the performance of the contralto was 
not sufficient, withal, to suggest the line ‘‘ Una avulsa, 
non deficit altera.”. Mme. Patti was missed, and perhaps 
more sharply missed than in any of the parts with which 
her name is associated. In™‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” and in 
‘* Rigoletto,” recollections of Mme. Patti, when Mme. 
Melba is at her best, seldom beset one. Friday, though, 
the ‘‘ diva” of the century was remembered and worshiped 
in memory throughout the evening. 

The representation, as a whole, was a creditable one. 
But something more is needed, nowadays, to give vitality 
to ‘‘Semiramide,” beside which ‘‘La Sonnambula” and 
‘* Lucia” belong tothe art of the future. If the Patti of 
1875 stood before us once more, and if all the personages in 
the opera had equally genial representatives, the impres- 
sion wrought might be different, but even under these unat- 
tainable circumstances the attention and admiration of the 
actual audience would go forth to the singers, possibly, to 
some extent, in spite of the music. As the singers were not 
at hand on the occasion referred to, the influence of the 
performance was somewhat depressing. 

Of the protagonists, the most impressive was Mme. 
Scalchi, who has voice, style and authority for music of this 


sort. The contralto has often been in rather better shape 


during the season—one or two of her interminable ‘ ca- 
denzas"’ disclosed an unwelcome selection from the un- 
pleasant variety of timbres that made Hanslick observe, 
when he was first startled by some rather reckless singing 
done by the prima donna in London, that it reminded him 
of a duet between an oboe and a trombone ;—she fell out 





with the band in the final measures of ‘‘ Da quel di”; and 
there were moments when she struck the looker-on as be- 
ing ina very bad temper ; but, taken all in all, her portrayal 
of ‘‘ Arsace” was a remarkable one, and more noteworthy 
even as an exemplar of a vocal style that has practically 
vanished from the scene than as a lyric portrayal. Next 
in importance was M. de Reszké’'s ‘‘ Assur,” splendidly 
sonorous and broad, and taken, from a dramatic stand- 
point, ‘‘au sérieux” in a degree no one else on the stage 
aimed at. M. Mauguiére’s ‘‘Idreno” was decent, and 
Signor Viviani’s ‘‘ Oroe” and Signor de Vaschetti’s ‘‘ Om- 
bra di Nino” were presentable. 

Reverting to Mme. Melba's ‘‘ Semiramide,” we should 
set it down, judged by the soprano’s happiest endeavors, as 
her least felicitous effort. In point of fluent and brilliant 
vocalization it was not to be named with her ‘‘ Lucia” or 
her ‘‘Gilda,” even the ‘‘ Bel raggio” sounding somewhat 
forced and turbid as to tone; in respect of dramatic verity 
the personation was beneath contempt. Never before did 
Mme. Melba's frequent indifference to the emotional 
requirements of her words and music proclaim so eloquent- 
ly that an admirable singer may also suggest, in 
colloquial parlance, a ‘‘stick.” Signor Mancinelli con- 
ducted. 

The second performance of ‘‘ Manon,” which drew an 
overflowing audience to the Metropolitan Saturday after- 
noon, cast no new light upon the characteristics of the 
opera. Undeniably effective at certain points—the striking 
scenes and numbers were reviewed in last week’s CouRIER 
—it is a very uneven work, whereof the hearing leaves one 
in doubt whether Massenet set out upon his task with 
the intention of writing a grand opera and declined now 
and then to the level of comic opera and opéra bouffe, or 
whether the process was reversed. The personage 
of ‘* Des Grieux ” would have the same value in whichever 
form the score had been cast; as for ‘*‘ Manon,” but for 
the tragic dénouement of the story she would, with a few 
touches of gayety laid on by the songstress, be at least as 
much at home in an opéra comique of the lightest sort as 
in the composite picture she actually figures in. All this, 
of course, is no bar to the theatric or lyric impressiveness 
of many parts of Massenet’s achievement ; to some specta- 
tors, indeed, variety appeals more forcibly than does con- 
sistency. Of variety of accent there is certainly no lack 
in ‘‘ Manon,” if there are but few measures fraught with 
genuine feeling. What would become of the drama and 
the music with less sympathetic and capable interpreters 
than it usually commands, the admirers of M. Massenet 
would not, all the same, care to consider. 

If there had been a disposition Saturday to discuss the 
opera anew from its representation, the opportunity would 
not have been an inviting one, for Miss Sybil Sanderson, it 
appears, left a sick-room rather than cause a change of 
program that would have disappointed many hundred per- 
sons bent upon hearing the Parisianized Californian song- 
stress. The disappointment unfortunately took another 
form, for the artist was vocally in such very poor condi- 
tion that nobody that attended the performance could ac- 
quire an inkling even of the soprano’s powers. Miss 
Sanderson looked the character, of course, and made it 
clear that she was a mistress of ‘‘ diction” and a competent 
comédienne, but she could place no dependence whatever 
upon her voice, and sang badly. 

A smaller drawback to the impressiveness of the exposi- 
tion of ‘‘ Manon” was the absence, through severe illness, 
of M. Castelmary. This clever artist, who dignifies every 
role he assumes, was ‘‘ Guillot” when ‘‘ Manon” was first 
given, and reference was then made, in this place, to the 
performer’s exceptional authority and ‘‘finesse.”” On Satur- 
day ‘‘Guillot” fell to Signor Carbone, a very valuable co- 
adjutor in an operatic enterprise, but as ill equipped for a 
lyric ‘‘ pére noble” as for a stage lover of the ‘‘ Claude 
Melnotte” type. Signor Carbone added to the quiet good 
humor of the audience by his rare Italian accent—there was 
a particularly copious répertoire of accents in Saturday's 
showing of ‘‘ Manon"—but it cannot in fairness be said 
that he accomplished anything more. The remainder of 
the cast was as before, and M. Jean de Reszké carried off 
this time the lion’s share—in the exact significance of the 
expression—by his fervid and poetic portrayal of *‘ Des 
Grieux.” Signor Bevignani conducted. 

The representation of ‘‘ Rigoletto,” that did not appeal 
very successfully to the high priced public, seems to be in 
much closer accord with the taste of the more ‘‘ popular” 
audiences that encourage the cheaper performances given 
every Saturday evening. At the last, the second exposi- 
tion of ‘‘ Rigoletto,” with M. Maurel as ‘‘ Rigoletto ” and 
Mme. Melba as ‘‘ Gilda,” crowded once more the house in 
every part; from the enthusiasm elicited, it would not be 
surprising if a third emergence of the same artists, in the 
same roles and under the same conditions, turned out 
equally productive. 

There is nothing new to be written about the opera or 
its actual interpretation. M. Maurel’s picture of the 
‘* Jester” was as elaborate and highly colored as ever, and 
Mme. Melba, far from disclosing the weariness that most 
prima donnas assume if they have it not, on the morrow of 
proceedings they have taken part in, was in very much 
better form than on the night previous, when she was be- 





held in ‘‘Semiramide.” Barring an instant’s disagreement 
as to time between Mme. Melba and the band in ‘ Caro 
nome,” her singing of this aria, of ‘‘ Tutte le feste,” and of 
the soprano’s measures in the quartet was a model in point 
of beautiful tone and impeccable execution. ‘‘I] Duca” was 
impersonated by Signor Russitano, whom it is always a de- 
light to listen to and a continuous aggravation to gaze upon, 
and Signora Mantelli was an efficient ‘‘ Madelena.” Signor 
Bevignani was at the conductor’s desk. 

It was expected that the final performance of ‘ Faust,” 
which occurred at the Metropolitan Monday evening, would 
be made memorable by the co-operation of M. Maurel as 
‘* Valentin,” and that a death scene of a particularly tragic 
character would be looked upon; but the audience on ar- 
riving at the opera house was confronted by a printed 
announcement setting forth that M. Maurel was ill, and 
that his part would be assigned, as heretofore, to Signor 
Ancona. That some disappointment was felt is not to be 
marvelled at. The Metropolitan, however, was crowded 
to the doors, and it may be set down without fear of con- 
tradiction that long before the performance came to an end 
its symmetry and effective incidents had quite effaced the 
unpleasant impression a change of cast, even when made 
for the better, always produces. 

On the occasion of its last presentation this season, 
‘* Faust” was sung as heretofore by MM. J. and E. de Reszké, 
Signor Ancona, Mme. Eames, Mme. Scalchi and Mlle. Bauer- 
meister. Mme. Eames was in splendid voice, and as grate- 
ful a picture for the eye to feast upon as in the past ; un- 
fortunately it cannot be said that her ‘‘ Marguerite ” had 
animation, fervor or force, and while the purely lyric side 
of her portrayal fell pleasantly upon the ear, the delivery 
of the sustained and of the stirring measures of the music 
denoted effort. Nowhere was the strain upon the prima 
donna’s powers more apparent than in ‘‘ Anges Radieux.” 
in which, nevertheless, Mme. Eames’ tones were round and 
vibrant. 

M. Jean de Reszké was in magnificent voice; dramati- 
cally, his ‘‘ Faust” commended itself to approval by the 
sincerity and picturesqueness that the artist brings to all 
his efforts in this walk of his art—the one in which he has 
absolutely no rivals. M. Edouard de Reszké had his cus- 
tomary success as ‘‘ Mephistopheles,” Mme. Scalchi was 
welcomed as ‘‘ Siebel” and Signor Ancona did excellen tly 
in ‘‘ Valentin’s ” death scene. Signor Mancinelli conducted. 

The arrangements for the immediate future are as fol- 
lows: To-night, ‘‘ Carmen,” with MM. J. and E. de Reszké, 
Mme. Eames and Mlle. Mira Heller—the latter's first ap- 
pearance as ‘‘ Carmen”; Friday, ‘‘ Manon,” with Miss San- 
derson, MM. J. de Reszké, and Plangon and Signor Anco- 
na; Saturday afternoon, ‘‘ Don Giovanni”; Saturday even- 
ing, ‘Il Trovatore,” with Signor Tamagno and Mmes. 
Drog and Mantelli; Monday, ‘ Falstaff,” with M. Maurel 
in his original rdle, Signor Russitano and Mmes, Eames, 
De Lussan and Scalchi. 


Mr. Von der Heide Writes. 
149 East TWENTY-FIRST STREET, i 
New York, January 26, 1895. { 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

Through my connection with the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Asssociation during the past five years as committee- 
member, secretary and treasurer and as president of the associa- 
tion, I am constantly being importuned and annoyed with ques- 
tions I am not now in a position to answer. 

The information desired by these correspondents and callers is 
in relation to the non-appearance of a ‘‘ Quarterly Bulletin,” the 
official report, the officers, &c. 

Not being at present an officer, but a member only, permit me 
through the courtesy of THE MusicaL CouRIER to give the 
names of officers from whom the above desired information may 
be obtained : 

President—C. H. Morse, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 

Secretary—O. R. Greene, 194 Main street, Cohoes. 

Chairman Program Committee—L. A. Russell, 17 East Six- 
teenth street, New York. 

Thanking you for past favors shown the association, as well as 
myself, I am, Very truly yours, J. F. Von DER HEIDE. 


Miss Gertrude Luther Sang.—Miss Gertrude Luther 
sang recently at a reception given by Mrs. H. Chapman, 
at Sunny Crest, Glenridge, N. J., on the 22d, Mr. Duncklee 
accompanying. 

Miss Perley Sails,—Miss Frances Perley, of Waverly, 
N. Y., has sailed for Berlin, where she intends studying 
composition and to put finish to her piano studies under 
Moskowski. Her pupils will be taken by Miss Roberts, a 
former teacher of Miss Perley. 
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HE third of the January ‘‘ Morning Musicales,’ 
by Albert Morris Bagby, took place at the Hotel 


Waldorf on Monday, the 21st. Mlle. Julia Miramar and 
Signor Russitano, from the opera, sang and Victor Herbert 
played. Mr. Orton Bradley was, as usual, at the piano. 

Our little Signor Russitano, of the silvery tenor which 
flows with such delightful purity and ease, was beyond 
doubt the lion of the morning. He sang ‘‘ Vedrai Carino” 
which—not being furnished with encore numbers—he had 
to repeat, and an ‘‘offerta” written expressly for him by 
some composer Mincs, and which, being faithfully pat- 
terned after the early Verdi and not too meagrely har- 
monized, made an excellent solo for the tenor and quite an 
acceptable concert number. It was encored enthusiasti- 
cally and the highly gratified tenor repeated a stanza. 
Still further encored he had nothing to do but give a verse 
of ‘* Vedrai Carino” again, which was quite satisfactory, as 
what the audience wanted was not the tenor’s particular 
solo but his fresh, lovely voice. He certainly had his fill of 
applause, and if ever a tenor looked pleased and elated 
Russitano did. It's no joke for this season’s tenor to 
have the women who adorn the boxes at night clap them- 
selves tired for him at 11.30 a.m. No doubt the singer 
felt sorry to have to leave them for the rehearsal of ‘‘ Fal- 
staff,” which was down at the opera for 12 noon. 

Mlle. Miramar, like a prudent young artist, confined her- 
self to colorature solos, the ‘‘Caro Nome,” from ‘ Rigo- 
letto,” and a ‘‘ Waltz” song of Venzano, wherein she 
shines best. She was not feeling very well, and Mr. Bag- 
ley made the announcement from the platform that she 
was still a pupil of Jean de Reszké, and that this was her 
second appearance before an audience. She has a facile 
execution and a highrange. Her reception was most cor- 
dial, and she had an encore for bothsolos. With her gentle, 
modest demeanor, serious bent for study and the friendly 
art interest of Jean de Reszké her future should promise 
well. 

Last, but not least, in the solo trio Victor Herbert played 
admirably a ‘*‘ Fantaisie” of Servais, a ‘‘ Mazurka” of Pop- 
per, and several small pieces of his own, among them the 
delicious ‘‘ Petite Valse” and a ‘*‘ Melodie ” from ‘‘ Prince 
Ananias,” by request. He had torepeat the latter, and he 
certainly had a right to feel pleased, not only at the ap- 
plause when he had played, but at the clapping with whioh 
each appearance was greeted. 

It is in place here to put in a word regarding Mr. Orton 
Bradley. He is called on at each of these Monday morn- 
ings to accompany at sight, without any opportunity for 
previous rehearsal, some of the most prominent singers 
and other artists of the day in music of the most difficult 
character, and which is constantly subjected to unexpect- 
edly free reading by the performers. He has frequently to 
transpose keys in the same extempore fashion, and with 
every encore number given is saddled at the final moment 
with a dozen hints—the birthright of great artists—the 
neglect of one of which would at any time spoil the num- 
ber. That he comes through at all times with smooth suc- 
cess and a generally artistic feeling is something worth 
writing down to his credit, and upon which he merits more 
than one word of praise. Not many pianists accomplish the 
work of Mr. Bradley under anything like the same condi- 
tions. 

The first recital by the prodigy children, Frieda Simon- 
son, pianist, and Juanito Manen, violinist, assisted by Miss 
Caroline Mihr, soprano, and Miss Flavie Van den Hende, 
cellist, took place on Tuesday afternoon, 22d, at Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club Hall. The piano numbers were a Bach 
prelude and fugue. Handel's ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith ” 
variations, Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Valse Miniature,” polonaise 
with ‘cello obligato, Chopin, and Schubert’s A flat im- 
promptu. 

Little Miss Simonson played wonderfully, if not per- 
fectly. To fall back on an opinion which might ordinarily 
be spoken in advance, her work was that of an astonish- 
ingly precocious child, which yet falls short of the work of 
an averagely good grown-up pianist. Her idea of force was 
expressed a few times bya violent spasmodic accent, and 
now and again her technic grows a little feeble, though 
this is not a common weakness. The Hiindel variations 
were remarkable, clear ‘and nicely shaded. The Rubin- 


stein ‘‘ Valse” she played with the finish and daintiness of 
a veteran, but taken altogether the Schubert impromptu 
was her best work. She made in this discreet use of her 
pedals, and worked up a really artistic crescendo, which 
she diminished with equal judgment. 


She had here op- 


portunity also for a display of feeling, and the child has 
certainly temperament. She showed it in the second part, 
spasmodically at times, nevertheless it is there to be con- 
trolled. She takes funny liberties with the rubato, and 
either drags or rushes rhythms in a peculiar little way of 
her own, evidently intended to express feeling, and with 
an idea of dramatic contrast, though falling frequently 
short of their purpose. She is a genuine wonder child, 
however, and really should not be submitted to criticism, 
dearly as she likes the critics. She is quite clever enough 
just to wonder at. 

Juanito Manen played temperately and sensibly. He is 
an intelligent boy who will be apt to make a good adult 
virtuoso. The Beethoven ‘‘ Romanze” was played feel- 
ingly, the variations were neat, and the boy has a nice, 
clean staccato. He played the melody with no little dig 
nity and an altogether pure tone. If this boy is allowed to 
keep on with his studies he has the requisites for a con- 
scientious and successful artist. 

Miss Mihr sang the ‘‘ Convien partie” from the ‘* Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment.” It was rather like an exercise at 
full voice—there was not a tinge of color—but the voice is 
a fair soprano, and she was warmly received. 

A word about the little Miss Frieda’s bow. She makes a 
species of bob or duck, which is of course intended to be 
interesting. It’s not interesting ; it’s silly. The point to 
be conveyed is that the child is far too young to learna 
conventional bow which is on a par with the brief panta- 
loons of Gérardy or the sashes and lace collars of other 
boys and the skimpy petticoats of some girls whose names 
we shan’t mention lest they might come forward and say 
nasty things to us—mayhap confront us with the truthful 
family Bible. Little girls in this country far younger than 
Miss Frieda know how to make a minuet curtsy that is ab- 
solutely ravishing. The sort of bob Miss Frieda makes 
does not obtain among the middle classes in any civilized 
country that we wot of. We have read of simple little 
peasant maidens bobbing like this when the Grand Duke 
Jay rode by and sucking their pinafores afterward. But 
even these same would forget their story book curtsy as 
soon as they came in contact with the the world. A tender 
pianist who can assimilate Bach fugues can readily adapt a 
rational form of curtsy, and this is the public and Frieda 
is a pianist, and a conventional bow would be a great im- 
provement and in no way detract from her youthful in- 
terest. 

Messrs. Chickering & Sons gave another of their delight- 
ful invitation musicales on Tuesday afternoon, 22d, at 
Chickering Hall, when Miss Fanny A. Richter, pianist, 
and Mr. Albert G. Thies, tenor, furnished the music. It 
was the first appearance here of Miss Richter, who is a 
pupil of five years’ standing and a ‘‘ favorite” one of Eugen 
D’Albert. She proved herself an intelligent exponent of 
the master, and a very agreeable pianist. She has not 
adapted much of the giant fortissimo of D'Albert, which 
was with him temperamental rather than mere technical 
development, and Miss Richter obviously is not endowed 
with great warmth of temperament. She has, however, 
taste and feeling, and the clean, clear-cut execution to be 
expected from the satisfactory D’Albert pupil. She played 
among numbers of Liszt, Schubert and Grieg, a nocturne 
of Brassin, his transcription of the ‘‘ Feuerzauber,” and a 
Paderewski polonaise, all with grace and intelligence. 
She is one of the most promising of late piano comers, play- 
ing what she undertakes with freedom of style and a pure 
technical precision. She was cordially applauded, and 
made an excellent impression. She should, however, try 
to cultivate more graciousness of manner, her present atti- 
tude seeming to resent even a bouquet as an intrusion. 

Mr. Thies sang songs of Schumann, Martini, Bohm and 
Duprato. He was obliged at each appearance to encore 
and certainly sang with abundant feeling. The Martini 
song ‘‘ Plaisir d'Amour” is a pearl of price among songs. 

The audience was large and the hospitality of Messrs. 
Chickering had its full appreciation. 

Messrs. Ferdinand and Hermann Carri, assisted by Mr. 
Carl Schoner, viola, and Mr. Philip Egner, cello, gave their 
second concert of the season on Tuesday evening, 22d, at 
Chickering Hall. Rheinberger’s E flat major quartet and 
Weber's quartet in B flat major were the ensemble num- 
bers. Mr. Ferdinand Carri played two Paganini transcrip- 
tions, ‘* Di tanti palpiti” and the ‘‘God Save the Queen” 
variations, and Mr. Herman Carri was down for the ‘‘ Valse 
Caprice,” Strauss-Tausig, and Liszt’s No. 10 rhapsodie. 
These gentlemen have a large following and the hall was 
crowded with an enthusiastic audience, which applauded 
everything—the solo numbers in particular—vigorously. 

The Schumann Trio, composed of Sigmund Herzog, 
pianist ; Ernst Bauer, violin, and Charles Krill, 'cello, gave 
its first chamber music concert on Tuesday evening, 22d, 
at Madison Hall, 125th street and Madison avenue, assisted 
by Miss Fannie Hirsch, soprano. Eugene Bernstein ac- 
companied. 

This new organization makes an up-town twin for the 
New York Trio Club, established also this season. The 
program consisted of the Mendelssohn trio, op. 49 ; Gade’s 
** Noveletten,” five numbers, and Rubinstein’s op. 15 trio. 
The latter, recently heard at the Aschenbroedel Club, 





played to perfection, laid an advance handicap on the per- 





formers. They came out very well, however. Technically 
they are not exactly finished, yet they play with good, 
honest musical intentions, their tone is good, and their 
methods neither rough nor harsh. It is on the whole a 
trio of promise with obviously refined and intelligent aims. 
The audience was large and of good flavor. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 23d, at the New York College of 
Music Hall, 128 and 130 East Fifty-eighth street, Mr. William 
J. Henderson delivered the first of two lectures on the devel- 
opment of style and technic in piano music, the subject 
of the first being ‘‘ The Classic School.” Mr. Henderson 
began with the Gregorian chant, traced the development of 
vocal polyphonic music and its divergence into the instru- 
mental school of fugue and canon which had its culmina- 
tion in Bach. He described clearly the operatic aria and 
the transference, dating from Domenico Scarlatti, of mono- 
phonic music tothe piano of that day, hence the birth of 
the sonata. The completion of the sonata form with 
Emmanuel Bach, its treatment by Haydn, Mozart and others, 
with its resolution of grandeur and dramatic color in 
Beethoven, were all expounded in condensed and absolutely 
lucid style. The development of technic from the days 
when the thumb lay idle to the schodl of Clementi was also 
clearly covered. The lecture given impromptu with 
the aid of notes and free from unessential detail was a really 
valuable synopsis. The lecturer's logic and unmistakably 
clear mode of expression made matters patent to any intel- 
ligence and are delightfully satisfactory. What Mr. Hen- 
derson manages to leave out is as discreet as what he de- 
signs to use and the memory of young students is not ob- 
scured after his discourse by a burden of similar facts. 

Mr. Alexander Lambert illustrated on the piano the 
various periods with a Bach prelude and fugue, a move- 
ment each from a Haydn and Mozart sonata and the first 
movement from Beethoven’s grand sonata, op. 111. In the 
latter Mr. Lambert covered himself with glory, playing 
with great fire and breadth. The next lecture will be on 
‘*The Romantic School.” 

Ysaye gave his third recital at Carnegie Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon (24th), assisted by M. Aimé Lachaume, 
pianist. Raff's sonata, E minor, Grieg’s G minor sonata, 
the adagio from Joachim’s Hungarian concerto, the 
** Prize Song,” Wagner-Wilhelmj, and the first movement 
from Vieuxtemps’ E major concerto were the violinist’s 
numbers. 

The Raff number found Ysaye in superb form. The 
‘** Allegro Appassionata” was played: with abundant pas- 
sion and a freer abandon than appeared elsewhere through 
out the program. There was larger tone and the lovely 
leading theme was fairly enobled in the performance. The 
Vieuxtemps movement was admirably played, and of 
course the big cadenza was a technical marvel, but the ex- 
aggerated length and over-elaboration of the excerpt made 
it tiresome even with Ysaye. Still it was this same which 
brought the house down and the artist was recalled again 
and again at its conclusion. Indeed he had plenty of ap- 
plause all through and from a very good sized house too, 
which was also of fashionable flavor. 

M. Lachaume seemed tired. He was painstaking with 
Ysaye, and did his part well, but in his solo—Chopin's B 
flat minor scherzo—he was slipshod aud played badly. He 
tore through as if in a fierce hurry to get to the end; mud- 
dled technic and blurred phrasing in a way we are not 
accustomed to hear him. It did not sound like Lachaume. 

On Friday afternoon the Junior Philharmonic Society, 
under the direction of Mr. Henry T. Fleck, gave the first 
concert of its existence at Lenox Lyceum. The society has 
two objects: to foster a taste for high class music among 
the young people of the city, and to give an opportunity to 
talented amateurs to perform in public after they have been 
adjudged worthy by a committee appointed by the society. 
The first of these objects was tried by Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch in his ‘‘ Young People’s Concerts” three seasons ago 
but failed of success, owing principally to the fact that the 
programs put forward were too massive for young people's 
assimilation. The concerts were too advanced. The 
Junior Philharmonic will be much aided in its endeavors by 
the interest attaching to youthful performers. Miss Bertha 
Hankinson, a piano pupil of Sigmund Herzog, was the 
amateur elected for this first concert. She played the Men- 
delssohn G minor concerto with fluency and taste, and is a 
young girl quite deserving her encouragement. 

The main interest of the concert lay in the first reappear- 
ance here this season of Joseph Hollman, the great 'cellist, 
who played nobly some small numbers of his own. Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Triumerei” and his own ‘‘ Carmen” fantaisie 
formed his program. He gave an astounding exhibition of 
sentiment and virtuosity, and the variety of his tone color, 
his wonderful power of gradation were as ever a marvel. 
The strains were breathed and sung as they may rarely be 
from a mechanical instrument, and this truly great artist 
was welcomed and applauded in a way to show that his 
merits were fully recognized. 

His rapt strains are wedded tothe same rapt gaze which 
distinguished Hollman at his début here. It looks genu- 
ine, part of the man himself, and does not fail of a certain 
impressiveness with an audience. 

Miss Marcella Lindh sang the ‘‘Ah fors é lui” from 
‘*Traviata” in a light, clear, penetrant soprano, and with a 
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neat and facile execution. She also sang some English 
songs with refined expression, but she is most at home in 
fioriture, which she covers with facility. 

The orchestra under Mr. Fleck played Haydn’s sym- 
phony in D and Weber's ‘‘Oberon” overture, both 
smoothly. The attendance was large, and this first per- 
formance would seem to indicate future success. 

On Friday evening Mr. Silas G. Pratt gave what the pro- 
gram described as a ‘‘ musical and pictorial allegory” at 
Chickering Hall, entitled, ‘‘ America.” The Seidl Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Mr. Pratt, furnished the music, 
which was principally from Mr. Pratt’s own pen. Stereo- 
scopic views depicting the voyage, landing, &c., of Colum- 
bus were presented in conjunction, but, as Mr. Pratt im- 
pressed on the audience more than once, the music was in- 
tended to convey almost all the image necessary. The 
orchestra played very well, and a small audience—the en- 
tertainment was for the benefit of the New York Women's 
Hospital for Self-Supporting Women at 213 West Forty- 
fourth street—seemed to enjoy matters a gcod deal. The 
Cecilian Male Quartet sang very well and was encored. 

On Saturday afternoon Frieda Simonson and Juanito 
Manen gave their second rccital at Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Hall toa fairly sized audience. The little girl againapproved 
herself as possessing a great deal of temperament, which 
at times is exercised with excellent results. Minor pieces 
she does charmingly. She played Henselt's ‘‘ Liebeslied ” 
with the grace and finish of a grown-up virtuoso. When 
she attacks bigger things the child's strain is apparent in 
places, but minor pieces she plays with the full grown man- 
ner, not beautifully fora child, but beautifully for an adult. 
She played the first movement from Beethoven's D major 
sonata, short pieces of Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky and 
Moszkowski, and Lizst’s ‘‘ Spinnerlied ” transcription from 
“The Flying Dutchman.” 

Juanito Manen again played sturdily, but had a poor pro- 
gram. Lange's ‘‘La Grand Mére” and his own ‘ Ro- 
mance Espagnale,” won't help him any in winning an au- 
dience’s suffrage. He should stick to standard material, 
particularly as he is a little boy who seems made of good, 
solid standard, material himself. 

On Sunday afternoon the Aschenbroedel Verein gave 
the second concert of chamber music this season at the 
Club Hall, 144 and 146 East Eighty-sixth street. Beet- 
hoven’s serenade in D major for flute, violin and viola and 
the same composer's famous septet formed the program. A 
young mezzo-soprano, Miss Greta Risley, assisted with 
some German songs. 

This club never seems lacking inform. They give some 
of the most intelligent and finished performances of cham- 
ber music to be heard in New York, and always suggest 
reliability and ease. It was a delight to hear the septet 
played as they played it, with freshness, sympathy and a 
genuine breezy gaiety. The ‘‘ Temacon Variazioni” was 
given with the most delicate finish, and all the allegro and 
vivace movements in both works went with brio. The 
‘‘brio” is always buoyant and virile but refined. The 
serenade trio was played by Messrs. Otto Stéckert, flute, 
Henry P. Schmitt, violin, and Franz Kaltenborn, viola. In 
the septet Mr. Frederick Deyerberg had the horn, Mr. 
John Hellenberg, fagot, Mr. Emil Scheck, clarinet, Mr. 
Victor Herbert, ‘cello, and Mr. Felix F. Leifels, contrabass. 
It was a performance good enough to be memorable, and 
left one with a strong sense of gratitude to the Aschen- 
broedel, without whom chamber works scored beyond the 
sextet would rarely be heard here. The audience was 
large and appreciative. ; 

Miss Greta Risley, while with an agreeable enough voice, 
has still much to do in the matter of style and finish before 
making any lasting impression. 

The ‘' Creation” was repeated on Sunday evening at 
Music Hall under Mr. Walter Damrosch, with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a chorus from the Oratorio Society. 
The soloists were Lillian Blauvelt, soprano; Leonard E. 
Auty, tenor, and Emil Fischer, bass. 

The chorus and orchestra performed its familiar lesson 
well. 

Evidently two concert performances of a religious or semi- 
religious character are too many forthe New York public in 
one evening. There was the ‘‘Stabat Mater” at the Met- 
ropolitan, and the audience for the ‘ Creation” was 
small. Lillian Blauvelt sang her two solos, ‘‘ With Ver- 
dure clad” and ‘‘On Mighty Pens,” most beautifully. 
Fischer scored equal honors, and his air ‘‘ Rolling in Foam- 
ing Billows” was superbly delivered, the florid, purling 
passages flowing with absolute smoothness. The soprano 
aud bass duet, ‘‘ Graceful Consort,” was admirably sung. 
Altogether the soprano and bass work was even and fin- 
ished. The tenor, Mr. Auty, is not at his best in oratorio. 
He should cultivate less monotony of style. 


Calve and Mapleson.—We have it from a reliable 
source that Calvé has been engaged by Colonel Mapleson 
for next winter's season, and it is even rumored in con- 
nection with this fact that the prima donna may visit next 
year the United States under the new management. 

Jose Lederer.—Jose Lederer, the well-known tenor, 
has left the stage and opened a cigar store in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. 
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BROOKLYN, January 28, 1895. 


EEF stew and hot coffee will do a good deal to 
cheer the heart of man, but so will song, and we had 
several illustrations of the fact here last week. Our strike 
on the surface lines of railroad led to a big assembling of 
troops. It was like war times. Soldiers patrolled the 
streets where riots had occurred and guarded the sheds 
and other properties of the companies with mounted and 
dismounted troops and grim batteries. In all about 7,000 
men were assembled, and as the weather was cold, the 
saloon keepers inhospitable and the districts to be guarded 
the least pleasant in our usually pleasant city, the men sang 
to keep their courage up—no, I won't say that, for their 
courage was never called in question, but to keep awake 
and enthusiastic. They organized regimental minstrel 
companies and gave impromptu performances in stables 
and on platforms; they have glee clubs in most of the 
regiments, and these gave concerts ; then they all got to- 
gether, at times in the wind, and the rain, and the mud, 
and the flying bottles and bricks, and sang sentimental songs 
and war songs. For, no matter how much of a militiaman 
a youngster may be, he is bound to sing, like a veteran of 
the regular army. One would think, to hear some of these 
crowds of bluecoats chanting ‘* Weare Tenting To-nighton 
the old Camp Ground” or ‘* Marching Through Georgia,” 
that they were grenadiers of theline. If the same young 
men had been in civilian clothes they would certainly have 
broken into ‘‘The Sidewalks of New York” or even 
‘*Down Went McGinty.” Song was a safety valve in a 
situation that naturally provoked a high pressure of ner- 
vousness. 

Doubtless the continuation of the strike affected the few 
musical enterprises of the week, but fortunately they were 
only a few minor church concerts. Now, had it been this 
week the suffering would have been intense, for Marguerite 
Cline and the Italian opera are with us. Marguerite comes 
over at least once a year, and I venture to say that the 
prima donna mezzo soprano from Signor Antonio Pastor's 
opera house meets with no audiences more grateful for her 
gift of song than she finds here. I suppuse because we are 
so good and prim at other times that we appreciate the 
relaxation of the variety show more than they do in New 
York, where the politics and the police are spectacular and 
where the Four Hundred are a perennial joy. 

And speaking of opera houses and academies of music, I 
am reminded that one of those institutions in our city has 
changed hands, and nobody knew or cared. It was the 
Lee Avenue Academy of Music, and it never was an acad- 
emy of music any more than our Grand Opera House ever 
was an opera house. It was controlled by J. S. Berger, 
who used to have pretty good plays and players there, and 
has recently had a lot of bad ones. The absurdity of call- 
ing a theatre like that an academy of music would have 
been apparent to anybody but a manager, 1am sure. The 
whole country is filled with academies of music, yet if we 
except the one in New York, the one in Brooklyn, the one 
in Philadelphia and the one in New Orleans—I think New 
Orleans calls it that—there is not, strictly and properly 
speaking, an academy of music in the country. As tothe 
provincial towns, there are grand opera houses that never 
had a nearer approach to an opera in their existence than 
‘‘A Stuffed Dog” or ‘‘We, Us & Company.” Stop it. 
Call your theatres by their own names. 

I note with pleasure that a Brooklyn girl is succeeding 
in a new venture of her own. Miss Eleanor B. Hooper 
used to play on the violin here in Sunday school concerts 
and entertainments of a like artistic calibre, until the call 
came to her to do better. She went to Europe, studied 
under good masters and came back with a good technic and 
a widened mind. She is pretty, she is refined, she is smart 
and she and her violin make a charming combination 
Now she has emerged as an author and musician com- 
bined. She has written what she callsa ‘‘ violin romance,” 
which is a love story. First she reads it, then she plays it. 
The writing is her own, and she finds illustrative and dra- 
matic themes in the work of the leading composers for the 
violin. The reading or recital is new and ought to take 
very well. Most people who read their own works are a 
little on in life, or are not engaging to look at. There is 
where Miss Hooper has a decided advantage. 

Brooklyn has its share of talent. Thereis a young composer 
here who is not yet famed before the world, yet he is more 
prosperous, I am told, than Schubert. An informant in whom 
I have confidence told me the other day with perfect serious- 
ness, ‘‘ Why, do you know, that feller doesn’t have to get 
up till noon! He’s got a perfect snap. He writes his own 





words and his own music and publishes his own songs. 


Have you seen his last, ‘Always Love Your Mother and 
You Won't Go Onthe Bum’? Why, it’sagem. It'll sell 
a thousand copies before the month is up. I tell you, that 
feller's going to be a millionaire.” The young man who 
writes the songs would say the same thing himself, if what 
they say of himistrue. He is the son of a well known po- 
litician and real estate dealer in the city, and I like to 
encourage his modesty by not giving his name. And 
Shakespeare had to play second parts and Wagner had to 
borrow money of Liszt! 

And the funny part of it is that some of these writers of 
popular songs can hardly do more than whistle. I know 
several cases wherein these artists have been compelled to 
seek the help of friends in theatre orchestras to write 
down the music they would hum for them, this service 
perhaps standing the musicians in the amount of a drink 
or a lunch. An organist in this city told me that his 
receipts every year from harmonizing music that had been 
written by amateurs were considerable. Perhaps he had 
also his regular circle of clients. And is it not discourag- 
ing to have things happen like this when Harry Rowe 
Shelley cannot get his opera produced, and nobody has 
offered to play Robert Thallon’s third symphony? 

One writer of popular songs whose musical knowledge 
was practically nil, yet whose royalites mounted into 
enough to yield him a good living, used to get his inspira- 
tions from scraps of tunes that he heard in the streets— 
phrases of songs that he could not hear the whole of, on ac- 
count of the rattle of the drays and cars, or motiven from 
the wild lilts of bricklayers and chambermaids. It took 
him three weeks to ‘‘compose” his works, for, as you see, 
they were mosaics, and I must admit that he had some 
facility in piecing them together so that you did not 
notice the joining. I hope the American composer of the 
future will not have to sit in the kitchen waiting fer 
themes. Yet he might get a subject for a sensational 
storm effect by discharging the cook. 

As to American music, did. you ever hear the kind they 
have in the top of Maine? Itisunique. I have never heard 
any songs such as those lumbermen and hunters sing, upin 
that frosty wilderness. It will pay some historian and 
anaiyst of our native art to get them before they disappear 
and before they introduce symphony concerts in Skowhe- 
gan and South Molunkus. They are anywhere from ten to 
forty verses long, as rude in literary quality as the ballad 
of ‘‘Chevy Chase,” and the music has a mournful chant 
like the ‘‘ comeollyez” of the Celts. The ballads usually 
relate to the wees of hapless lovers, and when they are sung 
in perfect good faith and sobriety by a couple of choppers in 
blanket overcoats and larrikins, each of them preserving a 
truly independent American spirit in the matter of the 
key, the effect is very pathetic. The composer who wants 
something absolutely new—some Dvordk—should give 
a trial to the Maine woods. 

The illustration of different themes by means of music is 
becoming quite an industry. We have lectures and Wag- 
nerian expositions galore. At a meeting of the Urban Club, 
afew nights ago, Professor Russell, of Columbia College, 
gave atalk on Rome and Italy, and the proceedings were 
enlivened by Italian music, Misses Alice Perkins and Laura 
B. Phelps playing several works in an intelligent and 
sympathetic manner. 

Have you noticed that I have been able to writea letter 
on music in Brooklyn and that I haven't said anything to 
speak of about Brooklyn music? Lend me your ear while 
I whisper into it that there wasn’t any. But we are to have 
some pretty soon, for, as I apprised you, Maggie Cline is 
with us this week,.‘‘Manon” with the Sanderson is due to- 
morrow night, George Riddle will read ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” with orchestral accompaniment, on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night, Sousa will be here on 
Wednesday, and a few days later we are to have Seidl, 
Ysaye, Mrs. Paur in recital, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, a matinée concert of German music by the Schubert 
Philharmonic Club, a vocal concert by sixteen of the Apollo 
Club of New York, the Oratorio Clubin ‘‘ The Crusaders” 
and Silas G. Pratt's ‘‘America” with an orchestra and real 
horses. 

Yet I came within an ace of mailing this without refer- 
ring to the musicale at the Hotel St. George on Friday 
night. Mr. Arturo Marescalchi, the picturesque chevalier, 
was in fine form and sang with abounding spirit. What- 
ever this gentleman does is certain to be done with a rush 
andajump. But I can not forgive him for singing ‘‘ Then 
You'll Remember Me.” Isn’tit time to discard that? It is 
the very worst, most mawkish thing that Balfe ever 
wrote. Miss Emma Steiner, the orchestra leader, ac- 
companied ; Miss Jennie Cross, of New York, sang; Miss 
Carrie Teale and Mrs. Milo Deyo played on the piano. 
The director of the concert was a bright newspaper 
woman, Miss Emma Trapper. 

Nor had I any right to forget that Mr. Carl Fique 
brought out his Ladies’ Club on Friday evening and had 
them sing at Association Hall, not far away. They sang 
for a church benefit and the audience, though it did not fill 
the hall, was satisfactory, considering that we were a tied- 
up town. It was the second appearance of the club this 
season and there was an improvement inits work ; it had 
more promptness and certainty in its attack. ‘The chorus 
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sang short and pleasing things by Kjerulf, Rubinstein, 


Sodermann—the ‘‘Swedish Wedding March,” of course— | 
| 


and Werkelin, while there was a considerable exhibition of 


solo talent. Mr. Egon Eisenhauer gave us the ‘‘ Song to | 


Aegir” with a voluminous bass voice; Mr. Heinrich Bar- 
tels sang the ode to the star from ‘t Tannhiiuser”; Mr. 
Fique, with Mr. Abram Ray Tyler to represent the or- 


chestra on another piano, played the adagio from Mendels- | 
sohn’s opus 25 concerto, Mr. Fique appearing afterward in | 


séveral things of his own; Mr. Louis Mollenhauer gave a 
couple of violin solos, and other single pieces were sung 
and played creditably by Mrs. Carrie Wilckens, Mrs. D. 
Treckmann, Miss Florence Duryea and Miss Mary Kuhn. 


So you notice that we are still alive over here. 





A Centle Protest. 
Editors Musical Courter: 
S there any profession on earth so divided against 
] itself, in which such bitter animosity exists, as the 





music profession ? 

Especially our vocal teachers, who enjoy ‘‘showing up” 
their brother professionals. 

What difference, may I ask, is it, whose method is 
taught, providing the pupil sings correctly? What benefit 
is all this haranguing to readers not conversant with voice 
production as a science—Mr. Howard? 

This one says ‘‘my method,” some other one says his 
method, and both turn out scientific singers (we hope), so 
why not keep their methods to themselves? Now, I would 
like to offer a test case, just to see what some vocal teach- | 
ers would advise. 

I am well acquainted with a soprano who, by continually 
forcing the tones—so as to render them more powerful— 
has partly ruined a truly wonderful organ; nothing but 
youth saved a voice of splendid quality and rare compass. 
This soprano sang, until lately, in a R. C. church choir 
(volunteer), where, as is well known, shouting prevails. 
Now, vocal teachers, here is yourchance. What would you 
advise? The voice is invariably placed right. But the | 
upper tones, so long used to misusage, will not respond, 
without a severe straining of the throat, which, of course, 
is apparent to all but the singer. The singer is unable to 
pay the steep prices of good teachers, and does not like to 
try a poor one ; at the eleventh hour, I might say, I saved 
the making of a singer. 

The middle isthe weakest part, the upper tones are sent 
forth with a power that is heard everywhere in the imme- 
diate vicinity, but you feel as if the whole strength of the 
body were necessary to produce that A, B or C (for the 
voice extends from C below to D above, ‘‘ when in good 
trim,” I was told), which is cut off short as possible, there 
being absolutely no sustaining power to this voice. I am 
not even a poor vocal teacher (far from it), there are enough 
juacks; but if I were, I should take great interestin doing 
what I could for this singer 

Now, voice teachers, just send some advice. You are not 
expected to train this voice free of charge. Just outline a 
course of study for this one as well as numberless others, 
and [am sure you will be doing better than questioning 
D. J. A. 


your neighbor's ‘‘ methods.” 


Paderewski’s Diplomacy. — Paderewski and 
his manager have speedily found the serious mistake they 
made in insulting the music lovers of humble means by re- 
fusing to play to five shilling stalls, and they are doing 
their best to repair the error. The credit for the brightest 
move in this direction belongs to Paderewski himself; for, 
hearing that a fund was being organized at Hanley for the 
benefit of the families of the miners who perished through 
the flooding of the mine near that town, in which he is to 
play at the end of this month, he promptly telegraphed to 
the mayor offering the entire proceeds of his concert to the 
fund. The offer is so generous that it may well be consid- 
ered a set-off to the suspicion of money grabbing engen- 
dered by the Devonshire incident, and it has already prac- 
tically rehabilitated the artist in the eyes of his worshippers. 
The talk of boycotting him, however, has not entirely 
ceased, and if Paderewski can bear the strain of further 
strategetical charity he would do well to subscribe liberally 
to every public relief fund for the next few months 
—** Sun.” 

Wagner's Music Dramas.—Arrangements for 
the production of Wagner's music in Germany this year 
have been finally settled. There will be rehearsals in the 
autumn at Bayreuth, under the direction of Mme. Wagner, 
for the production of *‘ Der Ring der Nibelungen,” which 
will be revived in July, 1896. A Wagner festival will be 
given at Munich from August 8 to September 21 next, 
when the two complete cycles of Wagner's operas, except 
of course ‘' Parsifal,” will be presented. There will also 
be a few extra performances of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” at the 
end of August. 

Gilbert and Sullivan Fighting Again.—The 
old strife between W. S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan 
has broken outagain. Gilbert, before going to the Canary 
Islands, refused Messrs. Boosey & Co. permission to print 
his words on the programs of the London Ballad Concerts 
for the selections from Sullivan's music. Hence the re- 
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URELY during the past two weeks the manage- 
ment of the opera have been doing eccentric things in 
Philadelphia. On Tuesday evening of week before last we 
had ‘*‘Don Giovanni,” with Maurel, Edouard de Reszké, Nor- 
dica and de Lussan. It was one of the best presented 
operas of the season, and as I have contended and predicted 
all along it was greeted by the finest audience yet assem- 
bled to hear the Metropolitan Opera Company. Perform- 
ances all winter of uniform excellence with this one would 
have had uniformly excellent attendance. I have but one 
adverse criticism of the management; that is, for their 
timidity. They should know by this time that good per- 
formances over here may be profitable, but weak presenta- 


tions are sure to lose. 
* & & 


The most distressing episode of the season, however, oc- 
curred on the following Thursday evening, when ‘ Rigo- 
letto,” with Maurel, Melba and Scalchi was billed. About 
noon of that day it was made known that Melba and 


| Scalchi were indisposé, and Van Cauteren and De Vigne 


were substituted. Now the sale had been good, and at 
evening a large audience assembled and stood on the side- 
walk waiting for the doorstoopen. ‘‘ No opera” was hurled 
at them. Mr. Maurel’s costumes had gone astray. Perhaps 
this splendid artist did not want to sing with substitutes. 
Good! and all praise to him. I have often had my little 
say in reference to the management and have adverted to 
their ‘‘ curtailing” tactics, whichI attributed to timidity, 
but I cannot blame them this time. The advance sale was 
too good and the audience too large to admit of suspicion. 
Their good faith in this instance at least was apparent, 
and while we are always ‘‘dead game” over here and pre- 
pared for any surprise, yet the majority of those persons 
who gathered about the Academy were better satisfied 
than if the performance under secondary announcements 
had been given. They either had their money refunded 
or their tickets were good another time. 
*# * # 

Mr. Behrens, who has endeared himself to Philadelphians 
by years of labor in their behalf musically, has felt keenly 
some of the manifestly unjust strictures upon this affair. 
He is always the conscientious purveyor to our opera 
goers, and his record has put him above criticism. On 
this occasion the management lost almost as much as 
though they had played and sung to empty benches. 

sen 


Last Tuesday ‘‘Manon” with Miss Sybil Sanderson was 
given. Here again bad luck greeted both management 
and audience. It was her first appearance here and she 
was suffering from such severe hoarseness that an apology 
was made from the stage. But she did surprisingly well 
under the circumstances, and we only needed another ap- 
pearance by her charming self to make a prime favorite 
of her. 

*“* * 

But, alas! the opportunity came not. Miss Sybil San- 
derson was announced for ‘* The Huguenots” as ‘* Mar- 
gherita” for last Thursday. In the morning papers it was 
announced that ‘‘ owing to the indisposition of Miss San- 
derson and Miss Lucile Hill,” &c. What's that? Here is 
where there is cause for criticism. If they were going to 
give us Sanderson instead of Melba and Sanderson was 
sick, there was no reason why we should have Miss Hill. 
But then Miss Hill, too, was sick. Then, surely, there was 
every reason to continue the same opera and give us Melba. 
But ‘‘all's well that ends well.” See what followed. 


*** 


‘Gli Ugonotti” was retired and ‘‘ Double Bill” substi- 
tuted—Leoncavallo’s ‘* Pagliacci” and Mascagni’s ‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” those two masterly music-dramatic 
medallions which will live as long as the lyric stage is a 
department of music and human diversion. Miss Zelie de 
Lussan was cast for ‘‘ Nedda” and Miss Myra Heller for 
‘‘Santuzza.” At precisely 8 o’clock Sig. Bevignani raised 
his baton. At this prompt and unusual time there were 
not as many persons in the whole lower part of 
the house as there were musicians in the or- 
chestra, and when Sig. Campanari pushed the painted head 








newal of the bitter feelings. 





of ‘* Tonio” through the curtain he started with almost 
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visible surprise at the emptiness of the scene before him. 
But as the prologue wore on and was encored our always 
tardy opera goers began to arrive, so that by the time the 
decks were cleared for action about a quarter of a good 
house, such as this magnificent night of delicious surprise 
and good music deserved, was present. But it was made 
up of those persons—too few, unfortunately—who know 
that an hour of the modern operatic school is worth, musi- 
cally and dramatically, a month of the ‘‘old masters.” 
‘* Pagliacci” was beautifully given. Campanari was an ideal 
‘* Tonio” and Russitano, whose only fault is in not being a 
beautiful child to look upon, sang and acted ‘‘ Canio” with 
great power. His clown costume of ruffled nightshirt and 
government drawers concealed his gaunt figure, and his 
truly beautiful tenor rang out with such power as to bring 
forth hearty applause. It was in his great solo in the first 
part that he ‘‘ played for record.” After bowing to the ap- 
plause several times, he stepped to the front as though he 
were going to make a speech of thanks and intoned a note, 
and Bevignani gathered together his orchestra and accom- 
panied the ‘ encore.” 

De Lussan was superbly beautiful, and her lovely voice 
and piquant action rose to every demand, and the curtain 
fell upon the finest performance of ‘‘ Pagliacci” ever given 
here, notwithstanding the many good ones we have had at 
our own summer opera. Much of this added excellence, 
however, belonged to the orchestra. De Lussan and Cam- 
panari and Russitano received a well earned series of re- 
calls, and the management was forgiven. 

2 *# # 

A thoroughly well pleased audience saw the curtain go 
up for ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana" upon the close of ‘* Turid- 
du’s” song. The ‘“ Turiddu” was Signor Tamagno, who 
has been cast in all the heavy tenor parts here this season. 
This short réle is of great power, and surely Tamagno 
must be its ideal exponent. ‘ Sautuzza” makes her ap- 
pearance; we look again at the program before us; a 
debutante! Mira Heller is the name of the beautiful crea- 
ture before us. She nervously sings a note, not too true to 
pitch, but the quality of that note makes the chill go up over 
youand the lights to glisten. She moves at first mechan- 
ically almost about the stage, and seems to have some effort 
to remember her part. But there is a presence, a magnet- 
ism and a fire in the eyes which light up that Madonna- 
like face that hold the audience spellbound, and even 
after the tones had grown steady and become as true as 
steel, and when the action had become suffused with the 
divine fire of inspiration, and ‘‘Santuzza” falls upon the 
seat and throws her head upon the table, not even then 
did one hand give a vulgar applause. The whole 
audience was with her. For the first time in my 
experience I saw an audience forget to applaud. Ir the 
duet which followed with ‘‘ Turiddu” the experience of 
Tamagno came to her aid, and like the sunshine his pres- 
ence caused the bursting bud to blossom forth a full blown 
rose. From this on she was an artist the like of 
whom has not before been seen here. Even 
Calvé’s “‘Santuzza” paled. This was ‘ Santuzza.” 
But at the close of the great duet ‘‘ Turiddu” comes back 
and lifts ‘‘Santuzza” to her feet and leads her to 
the footlights. She with the modesty of genius hardly 
comprehends that the ovation is for her. Again and again 
the recalls ; these might have been a dozen, but oh, hor- 
rors they repeated it. Then we heard Tamagno and 
Heller, but they were not to blame; it was still beautiful, 
only custom made it possible to violate the dramatic pro- 
prieties with an encore. So lovely a voice has not been 
heard in manya year. Mira Heller has some things to 
learn. But one note of such virgin purity is worth a whole 
aria according to ‘' methods ” of tone production. 

*-* * 

She was forced to bow acknowledgment and respond to 
encores and come before the curtain eleven times in this 
one act opera; and in the olden times, with packed houses to 
hear Adelina Patti, I never heard a louder salvo of 
‘‘ Bravos.” Had the house been a large one it would have 
resembled a riot. The orchestra and chorus were fine. 

The music of these two operas is wonderful. During the 
intermezzo to ‘‘Cavalleria” I heard a sob beside me. I 
turned, and there with her face buried in her hand- 
kerchief sat a little lady, while the magically cloying 
strains drew the tears from her eyes. I thought there 
might have been some painful event associated in her 
mind with this music, but at its conclusion she put down 
her handkerchief, and with the tears coursing down her 
cheeks joined in the hearty applause, which brought 
forth the inevitable repetition. from good-natured Mr. 
Bevignani, and the little lady put up her handkerchief 
and went through the sweetly tearful experience again. 
It was a remarkable incident. Music gives some persons 
tears and some others chills or creeps. I believe I have 
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both. I was going to add my experience to the list THE 
Musica Courier gave last summer. 


**# & 


This was a great week for débuts and first appearances 
in Philadelphia. Miss Kate Hull Bundy, as announced in 
this column a few weeks ago, gave her first appearance as 
apianist. With great labor for the artistic completeness 
of her appearance, she procured Mr. Damrosch’s orchestra, 
which, under the direction of Mr. Constantin Sternberg, 
the distinguished pianist of this city, assisted her in the 
rendition of the Rubinstein D minor concerto and Godard’s 
introduction and allegro for piano and orchestra. 

As I predicted, she made a great success and stamps her- 
self an artist who only needs the rounding out of experi- 
ence. She has a crisp touch, a good tone and ample 
technic and reflects great credit upon her teacher, who 
was Mr. Sternberg. Her success would have been gained 
after a less hazzardous effort had she left out the great con- 
certo, by Rubinstein, and been heard in a group of impor- 
tant soli instead. Concerto playing is a thing of itself. 
Her success was remarkable, and all the more so because 
it was achieved against obstacles which would have dis- 
heartened a less self possessed and secure musician. 

* *# 


The ‘‘ Damrosch Orchestra” seems to be a noisy con- 
tingent from the New York Symphony Orchestra, and un- 
der the unfamiliar baton of Mr. Sternberg they success- 
fully annihilated the young performer in the forte passages. 
No pianist except Rubinstein himself could have been 
heard against this accompaniment, and he would have 
broken strings to hold his own. 

** * 

In the Godard piece everything was superbly done, be- 
cause Godard doesn't put his forte on the orchestra and 
piano simultaneously. Miss Bundy received an ovation, to 
which she responded in an unaccompanied selection. She 
can be assured of a brilliant future. I hope to hear her in 
a recital before the close of the season. 

* 2 & 


She must be great, for the ‘‘ funny man” broke out last 
Thursday after the opera in the following fashion : 
She's a Heller! 
Can’t she beller? 


She’sa yeller! 
But Oh! its meller! 
** * 

Last week I gave the program of Miss Hassler's soirée. 
The new Century Club drawing room was crowded with 
her friends to welcome her at her début. 

Miss Hassler is a young woman of charming presence, of 
fine musical ability, and possessed of a mezzo voice of 
wondrous beauty and power. She is a pupil of Mr.S. 
Behrens, the noted teacher and impresario of Philadelphia. 
The event must have been one of the greatest satisfaction 
to both of them; and upon their brilliant success 
each was deluged with the sincerest congratulations of 
many enthusiastic friends. Miss Hassler’s method is 
at all times good, and barring the nervousness which al- 
ways attends the first public performance of a really 
promising performer the air from ‘‘Samson and Delilah” 
was given with great breadth and power. Her second solo, 
‘*O mio Fernando,” from ‘‘ La Favorita,” was given with 
all the repose and surety of an experienced artist, and the 
beautiful ‘‘ Lullaby” given as an encore in its simplicity 
and sweetness was equal in charm to any ballad ever sung. 
The songs by Cowen and Tosti were alike beautifully ren- 
dered, and in the trio which closed the concert the three 
artists covered themselves with glory. The débutante 
was the recipient of most beautiful floral tributes, 
and this, her first performance, bids fair to be the begin- 
ning of along and useful career as a singer, possessing, as 
she does, one of those voices jthat have the rare quality 
of ‘*’ cello tones, endowed with soul.” Again and again 
many congratulations to Miss Hassler and Mr. Behrens. 
Mr. Behrens was the accompanist of the evening and Mr. 
Sternberg gave a Liszt polonaise and the C sharp minor 
scherzo. 

A charming occasion was the recital of songs by Phila- 
delphia song writers on last Thursday evening. The 
strength of our composers in the departmont of song was 
fittingly shown inthe following list : 

* O Nancy, Wilt Thou Go with Me?”.. ) 
“ Mother and Child ”’............-eeeeees | 
2 Ich file deinen Odem”’............ epee Philip H, Goepp 
Children’s songs— 

PRG bck esesiveccesccovccésene 

Oe vest c cccscteseegence ; 
“Armes Magdlein ’ 
* Levenetage.”” o.sccccccess 
“Nur um ein Wort”’....... 


Gustav Hille 





ches 0cbb sa CRth er DAcarhnne Maurits Leefson 


Ie Ger Pee . ccckacice ) 

“Upon Ane Stormy Sunday ”’..........s.ceeeeeees Francis T. S. Darley 
eS MNT CTT eT eer TT TT Tree rte r Frank G. Cauffmann 
“Thou Art Like Unto a Flower, Marie’’............. Richard Zeckwer 


“The Bird and the Rose’’.......... ) 
“Who'll Buy My Love Knots”’.... 5 
“Sehasucht”.,....0.006 ' 


L dasvccnvsees Camille W. Zeckwer 


John F. Himmelsbach 


SE ne oasis cose enceesscndeyannwvenids Gata Frederick Maxon 
, Frank Berry 
‘*Was bitihst du noch, 0 Rose roth?’’,,........sceeeeees Hermann Mohr 








** Mit einen gemalten Band’’........... .»--.- Mrs, Martinus van Gelder 
“Die Kappelle ".....cccsccceceee : m 
“Stars of the Summer Night”... f Sh asintdepedodds Martinus van Gelder 
“Gypsy Lullaby "’. .cccccccccvccssccsccetes (Mrs.) Celeste D. Heckscher 
“If Blue Birds Bloomed”’.. 

“In the Tree Top”.......+- ee eceeeccccecscosescoees Wm. W. Gilchrist 


“Little John Bottlejohn’’.. 
The Manuscript Music Society gave its fourth private 
meeting on Wednesday, January 26. The program fol- 


lows: 
Two movements from Symphony in F....... Alonzo Stone, Mus. Bac. 
(Arranged for four hands.) 
Adagio Sostenuto. Allegro Moderato. Adagio. 
Messrs. P. H. Goepp and A. Stone. 
Violin and piano— 
OTOWONG 60d bos 5k oes sehacs oe cad mbanaeds coneo! Gustav Hille 

Capriccio....) 

‘ Mr. Howard Rattay and Mr. M. Leefson. 
Songs—Helen A. Clarke: 


WAmpestIsNe” s..ccccccccedtdese 258 sees 

“My Star” ..... peeevevenenvgsasddces aede , seevesevcevosere Browning 
** Ask not one least word of praise”’.... 

“Come away, Death”’..........-.sescceccecccesseceees Shakespeare 

Mrs. Marie Kunkel-Zimmerman. 
Songs— 4 

5 ber Song........ . . aeeTT 
unter Sone S ieaveghavaneaeesi Edward Garrett McCollin 


Persian Serenade.... 5 
Mr. McCollin. 

Mr. Louis A. Von Gaertner gave his second classical 
chamber recital (of a series of three) at the Academy last 
Thursday afternoon. Mr. Von Gaertner was assisted by 
Mr. Richard Hoffman, pianist (of New York) and Hamil- 
ton J. Orr, piano accompanist. This was the program : 


Sonata for violin and piano, op. 108, D minor..............++0+ Brahms 
Piano solos— 
Nocturne........sseeeseeeeee DP ivicicakveangvadedabanevedione es Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 70, No. 2......) 
Violin Solos— 
We I cvs os <cadnc. cocdduspeiscssencconceseus Wagner-Wilhelmj 
WF sats crncakscthun aes deans wane wnt aniearadnetal Wieniawski 
“Garten Melodie” and “Spring Brunnen”’............ Schumann 
Sonata for violin and piano, op. 12, No. 3 (E flat)........... Beethoven 


Mr. Von Gaertner is the son of Mr. Carl Gaertner. He 
is one of our foremost artists on the violin and gives brill- 
iant promise. Mr. Hoffman played in his most musical 
style, but what a singular tempo he gave to the fifth noc- 
turne! It surely was a legacy from the virtuosos of old, 
when tone did not last as long as it does nowadays. But 
he is musical and modern players could learn a thing or 
two. 

Irene Perry.—Mrs. Albert Weber, who returned from 
Europe about a fortnight ago, has, in response to the soli- 
citation of her friends, returned to the stage and made her 
reappearance at the Park Theatre, Boston, on Monday, 
January 28, in Hoyt’s ‘‘ Black Sheep.” As * Irene Perry” 
she was a great favorite wherever she played, and it is ex- 
pected that she will renew the successes of a few years 
since. 

They Were Found.—Schumann gave the corrected 
proof sheets of his ‘* Etudes Symphoniques” to Sterndale 
Bennett, who passed them on to a Mr. May. They had 
disappeared, but turned up recently in a lot of sheet 
music when Mr. May’s library was sold at auction. 

Metropolitan College.—The students of the Metropol- 
itan College of Music will give their midwinter compli- 
mentary concert in Mendelssohn ‘Glee Club Hall to- 
morrow evening. An extremely good showing has been 
made at the competitive trials in each department—in 
voice, under Mr. Greene ; in piano, under Mr. Parsons, and 
in organ, under Mr. Woodman—and the resulting appoint- 
ments to the program promise an evening of unusual in- 
terest. 

Opera in South America.—After the close of the opera 
season at Buenos Ayres Luisa Tetrazzini, the tenor Zerni 
and the baritone Cesari have signed to sing at twelve rep- 
resentations at Rosario. 

St. Petersburg.—The first opening of the opera at 
St. Petersburg since the death of Alexander III. was sig- 
nalized by a grand performance of Meyerbeer’s ‘* L’Afri- 
caine.” 














First American Tour 
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Frieda Simonson 


AND 


Juanito Manen. 








FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 


‘‘ Hannoverscher Anzeiger,” January 1, 1895. 
T the last subscription concert of the Royal Or- 
chestra we heard the American pianist, Mrs. Bloomfield 
Zeisler, who last year visited the largest cities of Germany and 
justly created a sensation everywhere. Formerly America was 
the Eldorado of European celebrities ; now it sends to us virtuosi 
who are dangerous competitors of the best among our own. 
South America sent Carrefio; to Nort: America we are in- 
debted for Bloomfield Zeisler. The latter is of slender figure, 
scarcely medium height, but serpent-like in the softness of her 
movements. Her enormous facility in runs of all kinds, notably 
in octaves, then her accuracy in jumps and in the rapid florid 
passages of Chopin are the accomplishments of genius combined 
with the most earnest study. Her touch is neither that of 
Biilow’s nor of Rubinstein’s schools; it rather reminds one of 
Liszt’s. StiH fhere is something quite peculiar and characteristic 
about this tone production which deserves to be classed with the 
very best. In spite of her delicate body, Mrs. Zeisler knows no 
fatigue; thundering bravura passages and the most delicate 
filigree runs are played with the same absolute ease. While her 
performance ot Rubinstein’s D minor concerto showed her mas- 
tery of the heroic epic style, the pastorale and capriccio by Scar- 
latti had a truly idyllic character. They were played with 
crystalline clearness and were perfumed by a beautiful poetry 
of conception, as was even more the case with Chopin's andante 
spianato and polonaise. The storm of applause which again and 
again recalled the artist induced her to play as an encore 
Schubert-Liszt’s ‘‘ Erlking.” The careful shaving of tone colors 
and the terrific tempo recalled Rubinstein’s masterly rendition 
of this piece. 





(‘* Hannoverscher Post,” January 1, 1895.) 

In Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler we made the acquaintance of an 
artist of foremost rank. She was particularly happy in a number 
of soli. The figures of Scarlatti’s compositions came out with 
the purest limpidity, the brilliant ornamentations and difficult 
florid passages of Chopin’s polonaise were given in a grandly 
beautiful style. The forte, however, of the artist is her soulful, 
warm cantilene. It wasreal singing, so round and mellow and 
sonorous were the tones which her fingers drew from the piano. 
As regards Schubert-Liszt’s ‘‘ Erlking,” few of the living pianists 
will be able to play it with equal virtuosity, and at the same 
time in such a soul-stirring manner as Mrs. Zeisler. 





(**‘ Hannoverscher Courier,"” December 31, 1894.) 

At the fourth subscription concert at the Royal Theatre the 
chief interest centred in the soloist, Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler, a 
pianist who must be counted among the foremost representatives 
of herart. Although of slender figure and delicate body, her 
physical strength is stupendous. In sovereign mastery of the 
technic of her instrument, not less than in warmth of interpreta- 
tion, she is the peer of Carrefio. Her rendition of the D minor 
concerto of Rubinstein was distinguished, not so much by pas- 
sionate energy of expression as by high musical intelligence, 
clearness of phrasing and the perfect beauty of her tone. The 
execution of the concerto and of several soli aroused such storms 
of applause that the artist was compelled to play an encore, for 
which she chose the “ Erlking.” Surely she must have carried 
with her the conviction that she will find a hearty welcome when- 
ever she shall again visit this city. 

Milan.—At La Scala the **Pécheurs de Perles” was 
on the répertoire ; at the Dal Verme they have had the 
spectacle ‘‘ Around the World in 80 Days,” for which the 
music was composed by the young maestro Ettore Perosio ; 
at the same theatre the ‘‘ Huguenots " was announced, with 
the Ladies Gabbi and Strongfeld, and Messrs. Rawner and 
Lanzoni. 

Mascagni is in Milan to assist at the rehearsals of his 
‘* Ratcliff.” 
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Music for Charity.—The local musical union of St. Paul 
gave in connection with the citizen’s fund a concert for the 
benefit of the unemployed on last Thursday evening, at the 
Grand Opera House ofthat city. Sixty musicians participated 
in the program, which was divided into two parts, the first 
of which was occupied by a military band, under the direc- 
tion of V. J. Safranek, while Emil Straka conducted an or- 
chestra in the second part. 

The Latest Conception.—The latest take-off of Pader- 
ewski is reported from Providence, R. I. A comedian by 
the name of Fox perpetrated it, and he is said to have con- 
ceived it when in a state bordering on paresis. The Pro- 

“Telegram” tells the story: ‘In giving a 
on Paderewski a comedian named Fox executesa 


vidence 
travesty 
jig while playing his own accompaniment on the piano, and 
to be not only grotesque in the 


the exhibition is said 


extreme, but decidedly clever as well.” 


New Oratorio Society at Lawrence.—The largest 
oratorio society ever organized in Lawrence, Kan., was 
formed on January 14 by Prof. G. B. Fenny, dean of the 
Kansas University School of Music. The society has already 
eighty-four members, and will immediately begin the study 
of the best compositions of the foremost composers. The 
organization, it is predicted, will be the largest one of its 
kind in the State. 

Erie News.—Mr. John W. Little, a prominent citizen of 
Erie, Pa., has organized a musical society of 160 voices 
(mixed), called the Erie Church Music Society, of which Mr. 
H. N. Redman is conductor. Mr. H. J. Fellows, formerly 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and now teaching in Erie, Pa,, has or- 
ganized a musical society called the Erie Vocal Society, of 
which he is the director. Fifty voices, ladies and gentle- 
men, will give their first concert middle of February. H. 
R. Barnhurst is the president. 


A New String Quartet.—A newly organized string 
quartet, the members of which are Miss Winifred Rogers, 
first violin; Miss Mabel O. Reynolds, ‘cello; Miss Helen 
Reynolds, second violin, and Miss Cann, viola, played a 
number of selections most acceptably at a reception given 
last week by Mme. Marie Lovell Brown at her studio in 
Music Hall. 

A Lillie Berg Concert.—Miss Lillie Berg will give a 
musicale on Monday afternoon, February 4, at her studioin 
the Sherwood, No. 58 West Fifty-seventh street. Miss 
Berg has prepared an interesting program, which will be 
given by well-known artists, of whom several are pupils of 
Miss Berg’s. 

Van der Stucken in Cincinnati.—Mr. Frank Van der 
Stucken had the most brilliant success in Cincinnati at the 
recent series of concerts by the Symphony Orchestra of 
that city. The critical fraternity gave our New York con- 
ductor a warm welcome, and his scholarly attainments, 
magnetism, musical intelligence and intellectual passion 
were all duly appreciated. The programs played displayed 
Mr. Van der Stucken’s versatility as a conductor, and 
proved that he has not lost his interest in the cause of the 
American composer. Altogether, Mr. Van der Stucken's 
first appearance in Cincinnati has been a most enjoyable 
one. 

A Limited Tour.—Miss Anna M. 
prano, with Miss Fanchon H. Thompson, a noted Chicago 
contralto, will give a limited number of concerts in Michi- 
gan and Ohio during February and March. 


Nelson Ladene, so- 


Bertha Visanska’'s Success.—At an entertainment given 
by the Young Men's Hebrew Association of Philadelphia, 
iast Wednesday evening, January 16, Miss Bertha Visan- 
ska played, and all her numbers were received with 
applause. 

A Pianist Injured by a Toraado.—During a tornado 
which struck Wilkesbarre. last Saturday a pianist, Prof. 
Carl Schmidt, was perhaps maimed for life while endeay- 
oring to save a window shutter from being blown away. 
The strength of the tornado forced his arm on the jagged 
edge of a broken window pane and cut it to the bone. 


Mr. Greene’s Return.—Mr. Plunket Greene will revisit 
this country this season, remaining here from the middle 
of February to the beginning of June., He will give song 
recitals in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and will make a Western tour in April and May. 


Symphony Society’s Next Concerts. — The principal 
feature of the Symphony Society’s concerts on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening in Carnegie Hall will be 
the performance, for the first time, of an overture from the 





pen of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, entitled “Britannia.” The 
soloist will be Jean Gérardy, who will play a concerto for 
violoncello by Camille Saint-Saéns, and Max Bruch’s trans- 
cription of the ‘‘Kol Nidrei.” Brahms’ symphony in D 
will open the concert, and an excerpt from Berlioz's ‘Romeo 
et Juliette” symphonic poem, the ‘‘ Féte chez Capulet,” 
will close it. 

Recital by Miss Murphy.—A piano recital will be given 
this evening by Miss Veronica Murphy, Miss Edith Estelle 
Torrey assisting, at Mrs. Regina Watson’s School for the 
Higher Art of Piano and Violin Playing, No. 297 Indiana 
street, Chicago. The program will be: 





Prelude and fugue, in F major..........csessceeeecercneececevvees Bach 
Sonata, ts Tat WAIN, GP. BF... ccccccevceccccccecccconcovess Beethoven 
* Fees FE hc cinccciccccnwidscvcstobsmncedgsosndevests Wickede 
SN i vasccececdencscescceepeessiskecwenuiie George Lehmann 
Miss Torrey. 
I OROOTG so svcd cusn ss ciiesenssvbbsberares tenseie Ludwig Schytte 
POriontel Pictare” ...60ccckocscndsticinsesncabeveusvenn Schulz-Beuthen 
I i tind 660000046 90sen0ncaqnadehewhaskenseeenatee +és i 


Barcarolle, in A minor 
a Pi We ROE oo oi sacaceecdewdeccessceetesentowe 
“Spring” 

“En Chemin” 
“Irish Love Song ’”’ 





Augusta Holmés 
Liza Lehmann 


Miss Torrey. 


Capriccio.........seeeeee D Je tidndcckvsmeviend hate did iou Scarlatti-Tausig 
Allegro Vivaccissimo... ) 
SN RERUNS Ancckscncssthseackinchecseckssannes Schubert-Tausig 


Miss Helen Hall at Cedar Rapids.—Miss Helen Hall, 
a contralto pupil of Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, has just made 
her début in oratorio, in Cedar Rapids, la. She possesses 
a perfectly even, veritable contralto voice and rare musical 
intelligence. The following isa criticism from the Cedar 
Rapids ‘* Daily Republican :” 

The world will lose a great singer if Miss Helen Hall does not de- 
vote her study and her voice to the art for which she is soadmirably 
fitted. No more exquisite rendering of ‘He shall feed His flock,” 
or ‘He Was Despised,” could be desired than was heard last night. 

A Grieg Concert in Arkansas.—The pupils of Miss 
Thekla Burmeister at Galloway College, Searcy, Ark., 
recently gave a Grieg concert, Mrs. Marguerita Carter, so- 
prano, assisting. The program reads this way (by the way, 
Miss Janine Greening read a sketch of Grieg’s life and 
works, which was No. | of the program) : 

Duet, Valse Caprice. 
Misses Roberta Friend, Mollie Bland. 
Solo, ** Butterfly” 
Miss Med Bates. 
Solo— 
“Lonely Wanderer.” 
“ Little Bird.” 
Miss Fannie Jones. 
Vocal, “ Sunshine Song.” 
Mrs. Carter. 
Solo, “‘ Springtime.” 
Miss Anna Laird. 
“ Albumleaf "in A. 
Miss Nan Butler. 
Duet, Norwegian Dances No. 2 and No. 3. 
Misses Charlie Gordon, Etta Carter. 


Solo— 
Berceuse. 
Scherzo. 
Miss Mae Crosby. 
Vocal— 


“ First Meeting.” 
** Good Morning.” 
Mrs. Carter. 
Norwegian Dance No. 1. 
Misses Alice Slaughter, Mary McRae. 
Solo, “ Bridal Procession.” 
Miss Pattie Dye. 
Duet, “‘ Peer Gynt,” suite op. 46. 
Misses Stella Strain, Lizzie Lee. 
Solo, ‘* Humoreske,” op. 6, No. 1. 
Mrs. Carrie Arnold. 
Duo, Romance Variée. 
Miss Thekla Burmeister and Maggie Rice. 
Jennie Franko to Play.—Miss Jennie Franko will 

give a concert at Music Hall on the 28th of February. 


A New Woman Pianist.—During the past season the 
Messrs. Chickering have been giving a series of occasional 
invitation musical recitals in the afternoon, at which a 
number of celebrated artists have appeared and which 
have been enjoyed by a number of people. At the last 
one of these, on Tuesday last, a young lady pianist, Miss 
Richter, made her first appearance, who, if one mistakes 
not, will be heard of again in pianistic and artistic circles, 
as her merits as a pianist deserve public recognition. Miss 
Richter has been studying with Eugene d'Albert for the 
past four years, and made a successful début in Boston in 
the spring of 1893 under the direction of Mr. Gustave 
Lange, when she played Beethoven’s concerto. 

Miss Richter possesses not only areally remarkable tech- 
nic with a wonderfully sympathetic, firm and authorita- 
tive touch for a woman, but she has also real musical intel- 
ligence and plays with a finish and refinement of feeling 
and expression which are wholly admirable and enjoyable. 
Her selections on Tuesday afternoon were confined to the 
modern romantic school—Liszt, Grieg and Paderewski. 
She played Grieg’s ‘‘ Carnaval” and a polonaise of Pade- 
rewski’s with really commanding virtuosity, but one would 
be glad of an opportunity to hear her in something more 
classical, where one feels sure that her artistic tempera- 
ment would have even fuller scope. Miss Richter is cer- 
tainly a credit to her master, to whose technical correct- 
ness and solidity and breadth of style she can add her own 





sympathetic and really artistic temperament.—Sunday, 
** World.” 

Beresford.—Mr. Arthur Beresford sang at the second 
concert of the Detroit Philharmonic Club on Tuesday even- 
ing. His rendering of Handel's ‘‘ Revenge” called forth 
the greatest enthusiasm, and he was recalled five times. 
After a group of songs he was compelled to respond with 
another number. Mr. Beresford givesa recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday of this week. 

A Mandolin and Guitar Contest.—There is to be a 
mandolin and guitar concert and contest February 23 in 
Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia. Valentin Abt, of Pitts- 
burg, will play upon the mandolin the andante from Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto and an impromptu by Paganini. 
Miss Emma Schubert, Miss Maud Hanson and a guitar 
quartet, and a guitar and mandolin orchestra, will partici- 
pate. 


Anton Hegner,—The Troy Choral Club had the assist- 
ance of Jennie Dutton and Anton Hegner, cellist, at the 
concert on January 23. The latter charmed the auditors 
and received credit for being one of the best cellists ever 
heardin Troy. He was repeatedly encored. 

Anton Hegner, at his four recitals at the Hotel Waldorf, 
New York, will have the assistance of Lillian Blauvelt, 
Laura Friedmann, from the Royal Opera, Dresden ; Maud 
Morgan, harp ; Emil Fischer, basso; Professor Xaver Schar- 
wenka and other artists. The first recital will take place 
on March 13 at half-past 2 o'clock. 

St. Peter’s Concert.—A concert was given under the 
directorship of Chas. Bigelow Ford last Wednesday even- 
ing by the choir of St. Peter’s Church. 

The vocalists assisting were the Misses Maltman, 
Schlesinger and Van Tine, and Messrs. Belder, Gartle, 
Bristed, Dunn; and Miss Christine Dyer gave a violin 
number. 


Waco May Festival.—The directors of the Cotton 
Palace at Waco, Tex., have arranged with Mr. Lee Wil- 
son, who was so successful as Miss Yaw’s manager in 
Texas, to give a large music festival in May. Musical 
clubs in all the principal cities of the State will take part ; 
also professional talent will be secured for the festival, 
which isto last one week, with two concerts each day. 


The New York Philharmonic Club.—The New York 
Philharmonic Club—Eugene Weiner, director—met with a 
great reception in Scranton at the Frothingham New Opera 
House. The Scranton ‘* Republican,” of the 22d inst., 
says: ‘‘ Probably the most distinguished concert audience 
ever assembled in this city heard the New York Philhar- 
monic Club last evening at the Frothingham, in the con- 
cert given for the benefit of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
Scarcely a vacant seat remained in the house, and the 
boxes and loges were all occupied.” The playing of the 
club and the soli of Eugene Weiner, Henri Haagmans, Sol 
Marcosson, and the singing of Miss Clara C. Henley were 
commented upon in glowing terms.” 


Another Mills Success.—Watkin Mills sang recently 
at Kingston, Ont., and as has proved the rule with him in 
Canada, his grand basso voice won him much applause. 
The Kingston ‘‘ News ” comments as follows: 

He fully sustained the high opinion formed at his previous appear- 
ance here. He was down on the program for six selections, but his 
audience was so pleased with him and applauded him so heartily that 
he graviously responded to five encores. His original selections 
were chiefly from the standard oratorios. And, again, it is altogether 
likely that the golden opinions of those who had the pleasure of hear- 
ing him before, the eulogistic press notices and the reduced price 
aided materially. Mr. Mills was in splendid form, and his fine bari- 
tone voice completely enraptured his hearers by its magnificent com- 
pass and range, and the ease with which he presented the most diffi- 
cult music. 

Sousa’s Band.—Sousa’s Band made a raid of a week 
into Virginia and Maryland last week, and brought out 
$10,595 as the result of the seven days’ concerts. The 
band will make an extended tour of the South, beginning 
at Louisville, March 14; Nashville, 15 ; Chattanooga, 16; 
Atlanta, 17 and 18; Augusta, 19; Macon, 20; Birmingham, 
22 ; Montgomery, 28; Mobile, 24; New Orleans, 25, 26, 27 
and 28; Vicksburg, 29; Memphis, 30 and May 1; Little 
Rock, 2 and3; Shreveport, 4; Dallas, 5; Waco, 6; Gal- 
veston, 7; Houston, 8; San Antonio, 9; Austin, 10; Fort 
Worth, 11 ; Kansas City, 12, &c.; and so home via Chicago, 
where the band plays ten days. 


The Ogdensburg Festival.—The Ogdensburg Mid- 
winter Festival closed January 25 with a performance of 
‘‘Elijah,” the soloists being Mrs. Tyler Dutton, Miss 
Gertrude May Stein and Messrs. J. C. Bartlett and Max 
Heinrich. 

The chorus of 300 voices has been under the drill of Prof. 
E. P. Phillips for two months and came under the baton of 
Carl Zerahn in condition for most effective work. 

‘*Gallia” and ‘‘ Erl King’s Daughter” were rendered 
upon Wednesday and Thursday evenings and with the 
miscellaneous portion of the programs were well received 
by crowded houses. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer, 
concert master, gave the best of satisfaction. 

Misses Mary and Margaret Keyes on Wednesday even- 
ing were well received in several solo and concerted 
numbers. 
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Y special arrangement made with Tue 


will have each week a page devoted 





Musica, Courter, HENRY WOLFSOHN 


24 : : | 
to matters of interest in the musical world 


as Indianapolis, Columbus, Toledo and Detroit 
Last week Miss Stein sang in the Ogdensburg 


Midwinter Musical Festival. 


Joseph Hollman had a phenomenal success 
last Friday afternoon with the Junior Philhar- 
monic Society. During the past two years he has 
improved wonderfully, both in tone, brilliancy 
and artistic finish, and his personality is even 


more striking and interesting. The artist has 


| the whole month of February almost solidly 


| booked, and having a large number of offers 


'concluded to remain here until the last part of 


April. 


Laura Friedmann, the prima donna, who 
lately arrived here from Dresden, is studying 
her operatic répertoire in Italian, and will very 
likely appear in the near future in the Metro- 
politan Opera House. She will also sing in one 
of Anton Hegner’s ‘cello recitals, which, this 
artist will give during the coming month in 


the Hotel Waldorf. Miss Friedmann is engaged 


|for next season in Frankfort, Germany, and 


| will remain in America only until June. 


| Passion Music. 


Dr. Carl Dufft has been engaged by the Hin- 
del and Haydn Society, Boston, for their Easter 
performances to sing the basso part in Bach’s 
He will very likely also be the 
leading basso at the Albany Musical Festival, 
which will be given in that city in the begin- 


ning of May. Dr. Dufft sang there last year 


| and made such a fine impression that he will be 


appertaining principally to the artists under his direct management, not however. | re-engaged this year. 


| 
excluding others. This is an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of | Junior Philharmonic Society—The con- 


the leading papers in the | 
* 


Sunday editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the country, as their musical 


editors will have THe Musicat Courier sent to them everyweek, calling special attention 


to the musical items. 


Societies and Music Festival Committees. This will afford an opportunity to our best | 


They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical 


Inited States these notices will be copied simultaneously in the | 


artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices being circulated through a 


news medium having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. 





Emma Juch is at present negotiating fora 


number of concerts in Cincinnati and other 


Western cities. While she appeared in but few 
public concerts this season, she has been heard 
in a number of private musicales given by 
society ladies. Later in the season Mme. Juch 
will very likely sing in a number of morning 
song recitals, which will be arranged in con- 
junction with some other artists, in the Hotel 


Waldorf. 


Perry Averill sang last week for the Brook- 
lyn Art Society with remarkable success. To- 
gether with the blind pianist, Mr. Corey, he 
gave excerpts from Wagner's “ Parsifal,” the 
pianist at the same time giving an explanatory 
lecture, while Mr. Averill gave the vocal gems 
of the wonderful work. It is to be hoped the 


artist will give the same recital in this city. 


Adele Lais Baldwin has been singing ina 
number of musicales with decided success. 
She will retain her present position in the 


church, and will again make a short visit to 


England and the Continent during the coming 





summer vacation. Miss Baldwin will also sing 


in a number of festivals this coming spring. 


Adele Aus der Ohe’s success in the West 
was so great that she has been re-engaged in 
several places, and will make another Western 
tour in the middle of March, when she will play 
in Oberlin, Aurora, Toledo, and again in Mil- 
waukee and St. Louis. Her Boston and New 
York recitals on this account will have to be 


postponed until late in March. 


J. H. McKinley has closed quite a number 
of dates to give song recitals here and in the 
West. These, together with his oratorio en- 
gagements, will keep him quite busy this spring. 
He will probably sail for England early in May 
to resume his London work, being engaged in a 
number of concerts with Georg Henschel. 


Gertrude May Stein will sing for the Brook- 
lyn Art Institute and the Buffalo Orpheus early 
next month. This bas been her second engage- 
ment with the latter society. She will be the 
leading contralto of Mr. G. W. Stewart’s festival 
tour, comprising the larger Western cities, such 





cert last Friday afternoon was in every respect 
a brilliant success. The lady patronesses, as 
well as Mr. H. T. Fleck, the conductor, may be 
congratulated upon such fine results. The former 
are contemplating to enlarge materially and 
are thinking to take the Metropolitan Opera 
Miss 


Lindh charmed with her fine voice, and Holl- 


House for these concerts next season. 


man simply enthused the audience to the high- 


est pitch. 


Marie Barnard, the prima donna, who made 
a most favorable impression some weeks ago in 
Mr. 
cepted an engagement to travel with the Sousa 


Damrosch’s orchestral concerts, has at- 
Band the greater part of its spring tour, taking 
principally the larger Western and Southern 


cities. 


Adolf Glose and his charming daughter 
Augusta are devoting quite some time to play- 
ing duets on two pianos, as well as one piano 
duets. They have quite an extensive répertoire, 
comprising arrangements of Liszt’s rhapsodies, 


“Tannhiduser” and “ William Tell” overtures, 


Wagner’s “Rheingold,” “Magic Fire Spell,” 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” and a number of others. 
They played lately in Madison, N. J., before a 
cultivated audience and scored a decided suc- 


cess. 


Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler returned to this 
country several weeks ago and at once left for 
her home in Chicago. She has already several 
offers to appear in the West, but as yet has not 
accepted any. She may play in the West, but it 
is quite improbable that she will appear in this 


city during this season. 
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NOTICE. 


ee 


R. RUDOLF DOLGE, of Alfred Dolge & Son, 
will sail for Europe on February 9, and will be 


New subscribers to insure prompt de-| abroad some time in the interests of the autoharp. 


| 


should | 
of their re as 


livery of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
remit the amount 


with the order. 





HE greatest music paper must of necessity be the 
T greatest music trade paper. The one includes 
What is the music trade without music? | 

If people were only broader they would | 


the other. 
It is music. 
not be so narrow. Eh? 
o 
DVERTISING brings you customers; you should | 
A have salesmen who do not kill these customers, | 
or who do not send them to your competitors. No | 
great piano and organ business can be conducted at | 
the present time without the assistance of intelligent | 
advertising 
ae 
HERE is a well grounded rumor in this city that | 
a certain piano manufacturing concern, not a | 
thousand miles away from the Statue of Liberty, is | 
about to change the name which appears on the fall | 
board of their product. The particulars are not yet | 
ready for announcement. 
o | 
“HE first month of the year ends with no particu- | 
7 lar improvement in the tone of business. The | 
low prices on wheat, cotton, pork and other products, | 
ani the financial situation in New York and Wash- 
ington, and the strikes, all combined have made | 
business men despondent and gives little hope for a 


good February. 

NDER the conviction that the trade does not | 
U particularly care for the opinions of one com- | 
petitor of another we shall decline hereafter to pub- 
lish any communications in the matter of the differ- 
ences between the Automaton Piano Company and | 
Messrs. Blasius & Sons, who control the Hupfeld | 
attachment in this country. 


oF 


HE calling out of the First Brigade for ‘‘ 
T duty” in Brooklyn has taken many men from 
piano factories in New York. Prominent among the | 
trampers now in Brooklyn are Albert T. Strauch, 
Wm. E. Strauch, Wm. F. Strauch, Geo. Grass and | 
Louis Josecyln, all active members in different regi- | 
ments composing the First Brigade. 

o*« 

AST week, one evening, in Chicago, a couple of 
4} young highwaymen stopped Mr. E. A. Potter, of | 
the firm of Lyon, Potter & Co., on his way home. | 
They rifled his pockets of a few dollars, and then | 
ran away, forcing him to keep quiet at the mouths | 


or | 


strike | 


of two revolvers. 

They were subsequently captured and identified by | 
Mr. Potter, and will consequently be sent to jail. 

How it is possible to fill columns of newspapers | 
with small matters of this kind is incomprehensible | 
tous. The same thing may happen to any individual | 
living in a decent neighborhood, and this may be the 
reason why it is incomprehensible to the average 


newspaper man. 


stock as soon as he inspected the sample. 


| nephew, to whom he was devotedly attached. 
| Cox has been at Virginia, Ill., 


oe 


DEALER who took our advice and ordered a 
Brown & Simpson piano as a sample, ordered a 
It’s the 
usual experience. 
aed 
HE sympathies of his friends are with Mr. Geo. 
Clay Cox in the recent sad death of a favored 
Mr. 
where the death took 
| place, but is presumably back at his post in Pitts- 
burg by this time. 
oF 


HE sentencing of John Roberts, 
Hugo, to the penitentiary at Pittsburg, Pa., 


alias Victor 
last 


| week recalls to mind how he mulcted the Henry F. 
| Miller & Sons Piano Company, of Boston, Mass. 


He 
| goes to prison for ten years, and thus a dangerous 
| man is put out of the way. 
aad 
T is probably settled that the Pease piano will be 
handled by the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Company in the latter company’s warerooms in Chi- 
cago, Boston, New York and Kansas City. The deal 
has been on for some time and will be probably closed 
| before this paper reaches its subscribers. 


s+ 


||* regard to the published report that Adolph 


Meyer, of Omaha, had secured the agency of the 


| Steck piano Mr. Geo. Nembach, of Geo. Steck & Co., 
| says that if Mr. Meyer has the agency of the Steck 


piano he knows nothing about it, and if Mr, Meyer has 
the agency he would know all about it. So much for 


| fake news. 


<> 
WAGER dinner was given yesterday at the 
A Queen City Club, Cincinnati, by Mr. Clarence 
Wulsin to Messrs. H. B. Fischer and R. S. Howard, 
| of New York, and the members of the firm of D. H. 
| Baldwin & Co. M. Wulsin is expected to return to 


| Indianapolis to-day, and the New York gentlemen 
| have returned East by this time. 


a a 
N the mass of rumors running amuck one never 
hears of the Hazelton. The clientéle of that 
piano is fixed and cannot be disturbed. While many 
|others are sitting up nights to effect new com- 
binations the Hazelton people go ahead making 


| pianos, selling them and are not disturbed by the 


vortex of changing trade—an enviable position. 
> - 


MONG the neatest little pamphlets that have 
A come to the office of THE MUSICAL COURIER may 


| be mentioned ‘‘ Wissner’s Handbook of Musicians,” 


which, as the title page indicates, is a handy refer- 


| ence list, alphabetically arranged, of the prominent 


musicians of the world, including the living and the 
dead. The book contains about 50 pages, and runs 
in names from Abbott, Emma, to Zumpe, Hermann. 
The list comprises about 1,000 names, and gives the 
birthplace and particular line of each musician. The 
work is published by O. Wissner, Brooklyn. 





A Singer. 

|* these days of competition, when powerful 

efforts are being made to produce at a fair price good 
and reliable pianos with which dealers can go before the 
public and by honest representation give them at a fair 
sum a good instrument, it is difficult to provide an accept- 
able instrument. Now and then, however, we find a firm 
that has struck a happy medium, and that has succeeded in 
making a piano which does not claim the earth and yet at 
a comparatively limited cost produces something worthy of 
the name of a piano. 

A few days ago we came across such an instrument, 
which had one forcible and particular quality, which, even 
if its manufacturers had not already given it a name, would 
in itself have suggested what the name of the piano should 
properly be. The quality we refer to is its singing quality, 
and even if this piano were not manufactured by the 
Singer Piano Company, of Chicago, we believe the instru- 
ment should properly be designated as the Singer piano, 
for that one important elementary quality in a piano—the 
singing quality—is the most predominant feature about this 
instrument. 

As is generally said in the trade when a good thing is 
discovered, ‘‘they struck it that time ;” and we must 
acknowledge without hesitancy or equivocation that the 
Singer Piano Company, of Chicago, has ‘struck it this 
time” in its scale, general make-up, case work and case ap- 
pearance of the Singer piano. 

There are to-day thousands of dealers buying poorly 
made instruments which have no musical virtues whatso- 
ever who would be happy if, for the small difference be- 
tween the prices they are now paying for low grade goods 
and the prices which the Singer Piano Company, of Chi- 
cago, ask for this singing piano, they could get such an 
instrument. 

Now the point of the question 1s: Give those dealers an 
opportunity to know and to learn that there 1s such apiano 
made in the city of Chicago, which can be had at an ex- 
ceedingly reasonable figure and which possesses such 
formidable advantages over the ordinary cheap piano that 
it rises out of that classification in quality, but still main- 
tains a price that destroys competition with it. 

The instrument is manufactured by a legitimate corpora- 
tion which has entered intothe business of piano manufac- 
turing. Each and every one of these Singer pianos is war- 
ranted by the company, which is constituted of men of 
financial strength, whose warranty is as good as a Govern- 
mento bond. We should suggest to shrewd dealers to cor- 
respond at once with the company, and when they try 
one of these Singer pianos they will find that we have 
been very moderate in our judgment of this remarkable in- 
strument. 








in Town. 

MONG the members of the trade who visited 
A New York the past week, and among those who 
called at the offices of THe Musica. Courier, were : 

Henry Dreher, B. Dreher’s Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. Utterly, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Alfred Shindler, Chicago, Il. 
C. F. Hancock, Oswego, N. Y. 
Frank W. Thomas, Albany, N. Y. 

. C. Lawrence, Saginaw, Mich, 
Charles Moss, Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. C. Wadsworth, Brewsters, N. Y. 
D. R. Creecy, Creecy & Dill, Norfolk, Va. 
George H. Ives, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
i W. Guersey, Scranton, Pa. 

P. Mason, Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

A. F. Snyder, Weissport, Pa. 
= K. M. Gill, Chicago, Ill. 

. W. Cross, Chicago, Ill. 
H. G. Farnum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CONWAY SPEAKS. 


> 


At the Parkhurst Conference. 





CHICAGO, IIL, January 25, 1895. 


R. PARKHURST created a sensation here this 
week at his lecture at the Auditorium on 
Wednesday night, January 23, given under the aus- 
pices of the Marquette Club, of this city, one of the 
organizations interested in Municipal reform. Mr. 
E. S. Conway, of the W. W. Kimball Company, was 
one of the vice-presidents on that occasion. 

As a result of that lecture, listened to among others 
by your correspondent with transfixed attention, 
nearly two hundred members of the Marquette, 
Union League, Chicago, Lincoln and Hamilton 
Clubs, and the new Civic Federation and other Chi- 
cago reform organizations, met Dr. Parkhurst last 
night for conference to discuss ways and means of 
improvement of the civic spirit and the broadening 
of the ideas of the people on the vital questions per- 
taining to citizenship. 

The troubles in Chicago are similar to those en- 
countered in New York, and in which the doctor has 
been the chief and central figure during the efforts of 
the past three years, and the object of the conference 
was to obtain his advice, to learn his experiences, to 
listen to suggestions he had to make to help to cure 
the evil here; and men of all kinds (and women, too), 
irrespective of all political opinions, are interested in 
these modern problems. 

To find a piano man as one of the active forces in 
work of this nature is of itself gratifying to the whole 
trade and the profession, all of whom are as much 
interested in municipal reform as any other class of 
citizens, as a matter of course. 

Among the speakers besides Dr. Parkhurst, we 
find John H. Hamline, Rev. Thomas C. Hall, AdaC. 
Sweet, John W. Ela and E. S. Conway, of the W. W. 
Kimball Company. 

The Chicago papers did not devote sufficient atten- 
tion to the speeches, giving mere outline sketches 
only, and from the ‘‘ Herald” was taken the following 
as Mr. Conway's remarks: 

Mr. Conway discovered another side to this many-sided 
shield of the problem of municipal policy. He does not 
fear improper, imprudent or bad appointments. He does 
not deplore the failure of the Civic Federation to provide a 
mayoralty candidate apart from the regular party nomi- 
nees. Civil service is all right in its way, but Mr. Conway 
does not think Miss Sweet has found the way out of the 
difficulty. ‘* But I do feel apprehensive,” said the gentle- 
man, ‘‘ when I remember that 80 per cent. of our American 
citizens take so little interest in their Government that they 
never attend a ward primary. Civic federations, police com- 
missions, prosecutions of election crimes, legislation to en- 
force the merit system will ndt avail us unless the decent 
citizens turn out at the primaries and nominate good men 
for office. We spend our time making money, or taking our 
ease, and talk in knots at our clubs about what someone 
else should do, instead of doing ourselves what devolves 
upon us as patriotic American citizens. All our reforms 
amount to is that we get together once in a while and col- 
lectively advise some other fellows to do what we individ- 
ually fail to do. 

But Mr. Conway, who is one of the Committee of 
Twelve of the Civic Federation that presents the 
names of corrupt officials to the proper authorities, 
said more. He has made a deep study of the whole 
subject, and suggested practical although drastic 
measures for the enforcement of the obligations of 
citizenship. He referred to a conversation he had 
ten years ago with Gen. John A. Logan at Washing- 
ton, in which he advised that a citizen who did 
not perform his duties, such for instance, as the 
attendance at caucus or primaries, should for 
the time of neglect be deprived of the benefits 
citizens receive through the courts and the police. 
In other words, if one wants the protection of the 
civic State one must protect the civic State as in an- 
cient Greece and Rome. Interest must be aroused 
by the introduction of laws and of measures that will 
prove to the average citizen who to-day indolently 
permits a few to conduct all affairs that it is not 
merely a duty, but an obligation. Mr. Conway wanted 
to deliver to his children as great an heritage as his 
forefathers delivered to him. 

To prove the low ebb to which matters had now 
come he referred to the fact that his interest in mu- 
nicipal affairs had brought from even some of his 
most intimate friends the inquiry: ‘‘ What are you 
after, Conway?” and his reply was: ‘‘ You could not 
give me a place in Congress if you wished to, as I 

“would not accept it, and as to a United States Sena- 
torship, there is no Senator with whom I would to- 





day exchange. I have all the Senatorship here I 
want.” 

Mr. Conway devotes during each week a number of 
hours to the committee work of the Civic Federation 
Twelve, and is already entitled to the thanks of the 


community for his work. 


BETTER THAN KNABE 


: pest 
ESSRS. WM. KNABE & CO. have for over a 
quarter of a century been advertising that 
their instruments have been before the public for so 
and so many years and ‘‘upon their excellence alone 
have attained an unpurchased pre-eminence.” It 
would seem that in view of this Stavenhagen testi- 
monial matter the old phraseology, inoculated with 
desuetude, should now be abandoned. Of course it 
will not be abandoned, just as little as the old style 
scales, worthless for artistic purposes, will be aban- 
doned or the old cases will be abandoned. The firm 
has gotten into a rut from which it apparently can- 
not extricate itself. Well, that suits the competitors 
of the Knabe house if the latter can now be consid- 
ered as competing with the old leaders. 

The younger piano manufacturers who make bet- 
ter pianos than Knabe pianos are now demanding 
the attention of the earnest and honest critic. The 
A. B. Chase piano is a better piano than the Knabe ; 
the Shaw piano isa better piano than the Knabe ; 
the Blasius piano is a better piano than the Knabe ; 
the Mason & Hamlin isa better piano than the Knabe: 
the Gildemeester & Kroeger is a better piano than the 
Knabe ; the Conover pianois by all means better than 
the Knabe. 

There is one simple reason why these pianos can- 
not be ignored any longer by this paper and that is 
because of the fact that they are all better. This paper 
is not only willing but anxious and desirous to give 
to the younger line of makers the share due to them, 
and why these men who have conscientiously labored 
to produce high grade pianos should be compelled to 
take a back seat seems a little out of the regular logic 
of affairs. 

We propose to keep these truths before the trade 
and profession, and that fact alone will compel in- 
vestigation, and investigation will bring comparison, 
and comparison will show that we are telling the 
truth, 











TESTIMONIALS. 


HE question of testimonials is purely commercial. 
Everybody should get names and testimonials 
of anyone of prominence, or even of those who are 
not prominent, to indorse their instruments. It proba- 
bly is commercial, and for that reason everybody is 
endeavoring to secure testimonials to use for adver- 
tising purposes, but with a certain class of manufac- 
turers a testimonial cannot be of commercial value, 
it must necessarily be artistic, for these manufac- 
turers appeal to constituents that are as good judges 
of instruments as the artists who indorse them are. 

If a manufacturer of a $75 box gets a five cent 
music teacher to give him testimonials—and that has 
been done—it is perfectly correct from that point of 
view. The manufacturer of a $75 piano has every 
right in this world to do all he can to advance his 
business, just as much as others who are selling bet- 
ter instruments have to advance theirs. 

But with artistic pianos that are sold to artistic 
people. who engage in the practice of good music, 
the testimonial question cannot be commercial and 
must not be separated from the artistic. 

No one entertains any animus against the makers 
of the Knabe piano, but there is a feeling of sadness 
and disappointment in their failure to make such 
pianos as deserve the testimonial of a great artist 
like Stavenhagen. Their piano represents the Ameri- 
can piano of thirty or forty years ago, and contains 
no such proofs of progress as justifies them now to 
claim a first-class position. It is this feature that 
creates a feeling of despondency that the commercial 
element has obtruded itself so emphatically. 

No one now doubts that Mr. Stavenhagen was paid 
for that testimonial ; paid in the manner usualin such 
cases; paid by being engaged to play the piano. 
Now, if the piano had justified the claims made for it 
by Mr. Stavenhagen every one would have been de- 
lighted with the triumphs of the Knabe house. It is 
a fact that a large artistic community, represented 
by a great many musicians and critics in all sec- 
tions of the country, has declared the incompetency of 
the Knabe piano for such purposes as are embraced in 





a recital tour of an artist of Stavenhagen’s standing. 
The extravagant statements he has made regard- 
ing these particular pianos under the present circum- 
stances make them self destructive. 

If the Knabe house should improve its pianos, 
modernize them, inculcate in them the proper musi- 
cal elements, it would be a much more profitable 
scheme than to utilize such a testimonial as that of 
Stavenhagen’s under the present circumstances. 








CRIMINAL PRACTICES. 





HE dealers of Western New York and North- 
western Pennsylvania are not suffering from the 
incursions of the low grade piano boxes as are those 
of othersections. We have just been through that 
part of the country and met a good many of the intel- 
ligent men of the trade. They agree with us that 
this thing of low grade $75 boxes, with its variety of 
names, cannot become a commercial factor. It is 
doomed. 

To compare these pianos with the better grade of 
organs that sell at the same price is to forget one 
great feature in music, and that is while the organ 
for $75 has so much tone variety of a legitimate na- 
ture, the piano boxes for $75 have no tone, and are 
not consistent as musical instruments. Of course to 
ignore the musical features in the discussion of music 
trade matters is to ignore the vital life of the busi- 
ness itself. 

No, $75 boxes cannot last; and those people who 
handle them with the purpose of making larger profits 
than a $125 piano can give them will get themselves 
into great trouble, and sustain injuries to their busi- 
ness by their overcharge. The magnetism that at- 
tracts the dealer to the $75 box is the chance to make 
a large profit, instead of making a legitimate profit on 
a legitimate piano. 

Cases have come upin Western New York, in which 
unscrupulous dealers sold these $75 boxes, with 
fictitious names, for $175. There is one of the sides 
of the swindle that makes it criminal. The $75 piano 
boxes are gotten up for criminal practices in the 
piano trade. We believe they should be annihilated. 

We have not yet mentioned the names of the 
manufacturers of these boxes. The time has not yet 
come to do so. When the swindle game is over we 
propose to tell who was at the bottom of it. 








THAT OMAHA MATTER. 





S has already been announced, Adolph Meyer, 
‘formerly one of the members of the Max 
Meyer & Brother corporation, Omaha, now out of the 
piano business, has recently opened a new piano and 
organ establishment. He will handle Steinway, 
Vose, Ivers & Pond and the Briggs. Those have 
been his favorites. 

In closing out, Max Meyer & Brother Company 
disposed of their old stock to the department house 
of Hayden Brothers, a large house which, however, 
tried in vain to secure the agency from the manufac- 
turers. There are lots of pianos to be had from 
various concerns at job lot prices, but the legitimate 
control of a make of pianos or of organs is the color 
of another horse. As Hayden Brothers were dis- 
appointed in failing to secure the very kind of repre- 
sentation they now denounce, they denounce as 


follows: 
$300 or Fan Idea. 


This is the biggest price ever offered for a catchline or heading for 
an advertisement. Hayden Brothers will give a choice of several 
first-class pianos, worth $300 each, for the headline adopted, and in 
addition will give orders on their music department for $50 worth of 
music for the next five best ideas according to merit. 

To secure an absolutely impartial decision, applicants are re- 
quested to sign in number only, and to mail corresponding number 
to “The Bee ” office, where it will remain until after the award is 


made. The right is reserved to use any headline once. 

The following are the facts to be advertised : Hayden Brotkers, of 
Omaha, are the only firm in the world showing a complete line of the 
instruments manufactured by the five most renowned piano makers 
on earth. Hayden Brothers are not tied up with red tape restric- 


tions like regular selling agents, but are free to make the lowest 
srices ever heard of. Rayden Brothers put special stress on the 
teinway and Vose pianos, because they have a larger line in stock, 
and can buy them cheaper than any other makes of equal reputation. 
Do not be misled bs anyone claiming the sole agency. Hayden 
Brothers have them direct from the factory as well as from the Max 
Meyer & Brother Company stock. Music trade papers are saying 


pianos cannot be sold in adepartment store, but sensible people who 
do not care to be hoodwinked by silly frills are not so notional, and 
the best proof of this is that Hayden Brothers sold more pianos, 
organs and musical instruments in one week than any five music 


stores west of Chicago have sold in six months. The music trade 
apers say this innovation will be watched with unusual interest, and 
iayden Brothers propose to keep them guessing.—‘* The Bee.” 

In our comment on Hayden Brothers and depart- 
ment stores made about a month ago, we must have 
hit the nail onthe head. We do not believe piano or 
organ manufacturers will give the control of their 
instruments to department stores, for these will be 
very apt to advertise them just as Hayden Brothers 


now do. 
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Chicago, January 29, 1895. § 
The Musical Courter, New York: 

HE fact that Clayton F. Summy, the sheet music 
T dealer, will vacate the large section of the lower 
floor of the warehouse of Lyon, Potter & Co. here, 
thus enabling the firm to establish one of the hand- 
somest piano displays in the city on that floor, gives 
credence to the rumor among real estate men that 
Lyon, Potter & Co, will not, after all, occupy the 
building on the southwest corner of Wabash avenue 


and Jackson street, on which Mr. E. A. Potter holds | 


an option. 
The option is exceedingly valuable, and by securing 


it Mr. Potter has shown expert judgment of Chicago 
real estate values. 

It would not surprise a good many people here if 
the W. W. Kimball Company, whose warehouse is ad- 
joining, would eventually secure possession of the 
building. 

The offices of the W. W. Kimball Company will be 
removed to the next floor above the present to make 
room on the lower floor, which is needed for sales 
purposes. 

The Rintelman Piano Company have been doing 
an excellent trade in Kranich & Bach pianos, and 
just sold several Kranich & Bach grand pianos. 

The latest arrivals here are: Mr. Whitney, of 
Quincy, Ill.; Mr. Davis, of Hallet & Davis; Mr. Fos- 
ter, of Foster Piano Company; Mr. Crocker, of Fre- 
ger & Bradley Company. 

Mr. Alfred Shindler leaves here to-day for a four 
months’ trip in the interest of the Hardman piano. 
PRICE. 


THE ONE 
— +> 

IANO and organ manufacturers, even if they do 
P not advocate one price, never boldly champion 
two, three and five prices; if they do not advocate 
one price in the sale of their goods they remain dis- 
creetly silent. Sometimes they will argue against 
the advisability of introducing the one price system 
successfully into the piano and organ business, but 
they will never openly oppose the one price system. 


They will say it cannot be done, or it is not feasible, 


or there is not time for it, or something in that 
nature in the way of an apology, but there is not to- 
day one member of the music trade who will openly 
advocate that the piano and organ trade should be 
done on two, three or five prices. 

When a house decides upon a one price system it 
does so only after it finds that it is financially strong 
enough to resist the temptation embraced in a lower 
offer than the one price. That is the way a house 
decides upon one price. It makes up its mind that it 
will lose thousands of dollars’ worth of business by 
refusing to take a lower price, but that it will gain a 
much greater profit in the long run through the 
increased amount of business that will come by the 
means of the increased confidence and respect which 
the community will have for its methods. 

Naturally then it must be concluded that the firms 
who do not announce a one price system to their em- 
ployes and their customers, and the public, if neces- 
sary, feel that they are not financially strong enough 
to stand it. Sometimes they hesitate to announce it 


because some firm in the same line has al- 


publicly 
ready preceded them or anticipated the announce- 
ment, and they do not care to follow up the footsteps 
of a competitor, but the failure to announce publicly 
a one price system does not signify that it does not 
exist. under discussion is not the 
method of announcing it, but the fact of its existence. 

It has taken THE MusICAL COURIER 15 years before 
it has reached the financial strength to go before the 
advertising community and tell them that prices must 
henceforth be ONE. This means, for instance, that 
any manufacturer of pianos and organs or other mu- 
advertise in these 


The principle 


sical instruments who wishes to 
columns need not correspond at all, but simply send 
his advertisement in and signify upon the copy how 
much space he desires, and he will get it according 
to the fixed price at the same time his competitor is 
doing the same thing. 

In any other publication of this class the method, 
if there is such a thing as a method, is entirely differ- 
ent and can be compared only to Baxter street. 
firm can get a certain specified Space for $110 a year 
and the man making the same kind of a piano next 
One organ manufacturer pays 


door pays $230 a year. 
$100 for a card for six months, and the very same 


One 


| kind of a card adjoining it is rented to his competitor 

for the same money for twelve months. 
| Itis this contemptible and infamous system which 
| we are going to destroy, and if we cannot destroy it, 
| if the music trade of the United States will not appre- 
| ciate such a purification of trade methods, it will then 
| signify that the trade wishes to continue on the old 
| basis and to subject itself to that remarkable assort- 
ment of prices which can now be found in the music 
trade papers. 

About five years ago THE MUSICAL COURIER began 
ina quiet wayto agitate this thing, and since then 
we have been gradually gravitating toward one price. 
| There arein reality only a few pages to adjust, for 

most of our large contracts, running from $1,000 up- 
ward, are on the same basis, as we have shown to the 
advertisers themselves on our books. This last and 
final effort is to get the small cards and small con- 
tracts into line, which are the most difficult to handle 
on the general old principle which we all know so 


well. 

Within a few weeks our readers will see from gen- 
eral appearances of the paper what a remarkable 
improvement in typographical appearance of the 
pages the one price system will make, and further- 
more we wish to say that we are of the firm belief 
that the whole trade will thank us for having finally 
demonstrated the capacity of the trade to enjoy a 
legitimate one price music trade paper. 








More Annual Meetings. 

HE reports of annual meetings still come in. 
We gather from those already reported that the cor- 
porations are in a flourishing condition. Many facts are 
given us confidentially and cannot be published, but using 
them as a basis we can see nothing but a good, steady, 

healthy growth in sight for corporations. 

Wegman Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the Wegman Piano 
Company was held at their office Wednesday, January 23, 
1895. J. H. Wegman, Warren Crocker and W. C. Burgess 
were elected as directors for 1895. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors 
J. H. Wegman was elected president, Warren Crocker 
vice-president, and W. C. Burgess secretary, treasurer and 
| general manager. 

Barrows Music Company, Saginaw, Mich. 

The Barrows Music Company have held their annual 
election. A repost filed with the Secretary of State of 
Michigan showsthat George W. Bostwick, president, owns 


100 shares; E. L. Gregory, vice-president, 100 shares; 
J. F. Barrows, secretary and treasurer, 150 shares, 
and G. W. Barrows, 150 shares. The capital stock is 


$5,000, all paid in. The company’ owns $950 worth of real 
estate, $7,248.50 in personal property, has $6,358.16 debts 
and $4,080.25 credit. 
Weaver Organ and Piano Company, York, Pa. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders and diectors of 
the Weaver Organ and Piano Company was held January 18 
at the office of the company. The reports of the secretary 
and treasurer showed that during December, 1894, a larger 
business was done than in any December in the history of 
The usual 3 per cent. semi-annual dividend 
was declared. Messrs. J. H. Baer, M. B. Gibson and W. S. 
3ond were elected as directors for the ensuing year. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: J. H. Baer, presi- 
dent ; M. B. Gibson, secretary, and W.S. Bond, treasurer. 

Chase Brothers Piano Company. 

The annual meeting of the Chase Brothers Piano Com- 
pany, of Muskegon and Grand Rapids, Mich., was held at 
Grand Rapids, January 19, and resulted as follows as re- 


the company. 


gards election of directors and officers : 

Directors—M. J. Chase, Thomas Hume, C. A. Chase, 
A. V. Mann, B. S. Chase, J. W. Moon, C. T. Hills. The 
following officers were elected: President, M. J. Chase; 
vice-president, C. T. Hills; secretary, A. V. Mann ; treas- 


urer, Thomas Hume. 








— William Henderson, who was arrested at the Hotel Majestic last 
Wednesday, where it is alleged he was for purposes of burglary, had 
on his person a forged check of Albert Weber’s. 

—Mr. W. T. Bowers, dealer, at Liberty, Ind., has assigned for the 
his creditors. The is Mr. Kitchell, one of his 

Mr. Bowers is township trustee, and it is thought that 


benefit of assignee 


bondsmen 
his bondsmen will be required to secure the township to the extent 
4 


of a large sum of money. Where will the poor musical instrument 


manufacturer come in? 

A peculiar case of poisoning, the result of eating oysters, occurred 
at Sharpsville January 23. E. G. Salisbury, music dealer, was 
poisoned by eating a dish of oysters early in the season, and lingered 





at the point of death for several days. He hasnot touched an oyster 
since the first poisoning until January 23, when he ate heartily of 
them. About two hours afterward he was taken deathly sick, and 
lost power of speec! He fell into a comatose state and remained in 
that condition for four hours. He is improving. 


pam SALE—Pedal piano. Address W. W. Humiston, 128 East 
Fifty-second street, New York. 
R SCHMEL4Z, director of vocal and instrumental music, is open 
* for an engagement as leader of vocal and orchestral societies. 
Teaches also singing, violin, piano, theory and composition. Address 


' 159 East Sixtv-second street, New York. 





Jordan in Canada. 

W B. JORDAN, the missing music dealer from 

« Clinton, Ia.,is in Toronto, Canada. He made 
application to a nursery firm there desiring a position. 
The nursery concern wrote to Clinton, Ia., desiring full 
information regarding Jordan. Perhaps several concerns 
in the music trade could enlighten Stone & Wellington, 
the nurserymen, regarding Jordan did they so desire. 








Pougkeepsie Aroused. 

HE proposition of Mr. J. Reimer, of Toronto, 
Can., to operate a piano factory in Poughkeepsie, made 

to the citizens of that city, has been investigated by a 
committee from the Board of Trade. Their report is favor- 
able, and judging from the enthusiasm of the citizens over 
the project a stock company may be formed and the plan 
go through. 


New Warerooms in New York. 
N account of the present inadequate facilities 
and the rapidly increasing business in the ‘‘ Sym- 
phony,” the Wilcox & White Company are fitting up 
handsome parlors at 123 Fifth avenue, where they will be 
located after February 1. 

Ample facilities will be provided for an elaboratedisplay 
of these beautiful instruments, where they may be seen 
and heard to the best advantage at all times. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all dealers and others interested 
to make these ‘‘Symphony” parlors their headquarters 
when in the city. 





Pianos on Ice. 

HARLES JOHNSON, the well-known 
tractor, has begun the erection for Adolph Segal of 
two brick factory buildings at the foot of Second street, 
this city. One of the buildings is to be used for the manu- 
facture of ammonia to be used inthe manufacture of ice 
for Segal's several artificial ice plants. The other building 
is to be occupied as a piano manufactory. Each of the 

buildings will be 80x200 feet.—Camden “Review.” 


con- 





Trade Notes. 

M. Steinert & Sons Company have opened a branch store at 
Lowell, Mass. 

—Who is going to open that music store in the Rogers Block at 
Hartford, Conn.? 

—Curtis & Cady, dealers at Parkersburg, W. Va., are thoroughly 
overhauling their warerooms. 

—Ehrgott Honigmann, a piano tuner, 65 years old, committed sui- 
cide January 21 at Baltimore, Md 

Two boys recently stole a quantity of small goods from Houei- 
sen's music store, Evansville, Ind. 

N. B. Scribner, of Springfield, has opened a music store in the 
Trueworthy Block in Island Falls, Me. 

—L. C. Dodson, of Washington, Ia., has accepted a position to rep- 
resent Jas. A. Guest, of Burlington, la. 

—M. J. Davis, formerly manager for E. E. Forbes & Co., Rome, Ia., 
is to open a branch house in Columbus, Ga. 

—G.1. Wilson, salesman for a Decatur, Ill, piano firm, has been 
arrested at Arcola, Ill., charged with forgery. 

—D. S. Marsh is to remove his music business to No. 16 Main street, 
in the Brainerd Building, at New London, Conn. 

The new Worcester (Mass.) warerooms of M. Steinert & Sons 
Company, at 308 Main street, were opened last week. 

Mr. L. D. Morris has resigned his position with J. W. Steere & 
Son, at Springfield, Mass., and will travel for the W. W. Kimball 
Company. 

The W. W. Kimball Company have moved their stock into the 
building recently occupied by Frank Bailey, 220 Main street, at La 
Crosse, Wis. 

E. Witzmann, at Memphis, Tenn., sustained a $1,000 loss by water 
on January 18. His store was next to one totally destroyed by fire 
on the above date. 

A bill has been introduced into the Legislature of South Caro- 
lina by Senator Westmoreland “to repeal the tax on the licenses of 
piano and organ dealers." 

Fred. M. Smith and Aborn F. Smith have entered into partner- 
ship under the name of Smith Brothers to carry on the music busi- 
ness in all its branches at New London, Conn. 

—A water pipe in the Baldwin piano factory, on Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, burst a few days ago, flooding the first floor and cellar, 
and damaging the place to the extent of $200. 

G. E. McCracken, who recently engaged as salesman with A. 
Dillon at Paxton, Ill., has with that gentleman formed a partnership 
under the firm name of Dillon & McCracken, 

The House Committee on Patents at Washington, D. C., has re- 
ported favorably the bill of Mr. Covert, of New York, toamend the 
statute relative to copyrights and the penalties for infringing same. 

Ora E. Bills was acquitted of embezzlement at Bloomington, 
Monday, January 21, and at once arrested on a similar charge. A 
music firm in Bedford accuses him of collecting money and using it 
himself. 

The business of Blake, Lamb & Co., manufacturers of organ 
springs and hardware, at Waterbury, Conn., has been purchased by 
R. 8. Watkyns, J. P. Elton and G. B. Lamb. There will probably be 
achange in the firm name. Mr. Watkyns is in charge. 

—The employés of Steinway & Sons have elected the following 
officers for their Mutual Relief Fund: John Kurz, president; T. 
Muller, vice-president ; A. Haltnorth and A. Schenk, secretaries; P. 
Hommel, assistant secretary ; O. Plothow and C. Setzer, treasurers. 

—R.M. Johnson & Co., music dealers, 815 Frederick avenue, St. 
Joseph, Mo., who failed recently with liabilities upward of $800, filed 
a trust deed with W. Z. Johnston, as trustee, to cover $232 of liabili- 
ties on the day they assigned. How do the creditors representing 
the difference between the $232 secured and the total liability of $800 
like that? 
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Erd’s Factory—Saginaw, Mich. 
HE capacity of the fine piano factory of Mr. 
Frank H. Erd, at Saginaw, Mich.,is from 15 to 20 
pianos a week, and this capacity is supplemented with 
modern conveniences for making instruments. In addi- 
tion to pianos he proposes to make harps. 

Tue Musicat Courier also found, when calling on him 
last week, that he makes all his own cases, the scale of the 
instrument being 4 feet 101%, and a new one of 4 feet 8 is 
coming. The instruments have an excellent toneand a fine 
quality of material in them to appeal to good musicians. 

Mr. Erd has always had a large retail business in this 
section, and now he sells only those instruments which he 


makes himself. 
Barrows’ Music House. 


Mr. J. F. Barrows is the secretary and treasurer of this 
music house, G. W. Bostwick president, and Mr. E. L. 
Gregory, vice-president. They control a three ‘‘S” com- 
bination, consisting of Steinway, Steck and Sterling pianos, 
and the Chicago Cottage organs and the Miller organs. 

One of the chief articles in their stock is the ‘‘ Waldo” 
banjo, which the Barrows Music House is handling all 
over the country. 

Mr. J. D. Resseguie succeeds Nugent & Hess, and has 
as a leader the A. B. Chase and the Farrand & Votey or- 
gans. 

Mr. C. M. Norris is a big dealer with the Chickering, 
Mehlin, McPhail, Keller Brothers, Ivers & Pond, Doll, 
Estey and Hallet & Davis pianos, and Story & Clark 
organs. 

All these dealers carry musical merchandise. 

A new concern in Saginaw is called W. S. Thomson & 
Co., representing Kimball pianos and organs, in a large, 
magnificent store—the largest in town in fact. Mr. Thom- 
sun refuses to say much about business, but seems to be in 
shape for the future. 


Bad Piano Men. 


Thomas Cooper. 











N aged but smooth swindler has been attempt- 
A ing to dupe residents of Brookline in the past week. 
Thomas Cooper first made his appearance in Brookline 
January 9. He asked several merchants of the village con- 
cerning the sale of pianos. He claimed that he was an 
agent employed by the piano firm of William Cooper & 
Sons, located at 164 Tremont street, Boston. 

He said that his name was Thomas Cooper, and also 
stated that he was financially interested inthe firm. He 
appeared about 60 years of age. His hair was white and 
his face was covered with a gray beard. On one of his 
hands three fingers are severed at the first joint in a 
straight line, as if they had been amputated by a heavy 
knife. 

He offered for sale pianos rated at 3450, warranting them 
as first class, for $250. He demanded $25 down, and said 
that the piano would be delivered upon the following day. 

But one person in Brookline is known to have been hood- 
winked. That person notified Chief Bowman, who at once 
instituted an investigation, with the result that he learned 
that many people had been approached by the swindler. 
Insome places the gray bearded stranger attempted to make 
sales by using the name of the pastor of the Brookline 
Catholic Church, claiming that he had ordered a piano at 
his solicitation. 

Chief Bowman also ascertained that there was no firm 
by the name of William Cooper & Sons engaged in the 
piano business at 164 Tremont street, Boston, or for that 
matter in any portion of Boston. 

The alleged Thomas Cooper is very suave, and expands 
upon the merits and demerits of pianos in a manner that 
gives his auditor the impression that he is thoroughly 
versed inthem. The police of Boston have many charges 
to bring against Cooper if he is arrested.—‘t Globe,” 
Boston, Mass. 

LATER REGARDING COOPER. 

William Cooper, who is wanted in Boston and other Mas- 
sachusetts cities for doing a piano swindling business, has 
carried on some negotiations in Newport, R. I., but so far 
as is now known did not secure any cash. 

MEETING to perfect the 
A elect permanent officers of the Piano Polishers’ and 
Varnishers’ Union was held last evening in the Wells 
Memorial Hall, Boston, Mass. The cause of the union is 
the manner in which the workers at this trade are treated 
owing to a petty contract system, which the men claim is 
worse than sweating. 

The promoters of the union say that before three months, 
from the way in which those employed at the trade are 
flocking into the society, the entire 2,000 piano workers of 
the city will be members of the union. 

When that is done they are to do away with the contract 
system. 


Will ‘They? 


organization and 


—The stock, &c., of the lately failed Williams Organ Company, 
located in Fifty-fourth street, was sold at auction yesterday. 
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W. S. Stratton Music Company. 


W S. STRATTON, president ; C. O. Hoagland, 
» vice-president, were the ruling spirits of the 
W.S. Stratton Music Company, of Sioux City, Ia. The 
company flew high for a time, got trusted for merchandise, 
rents and advertising and just before settling day came 
round the president and vice-president had each established 
a business in another part of the city. Stratton, who 
hasn’t much music in his composition, opened a shop as 
“The W. S. Stratton Company,” omitting the ‘‘ Music” 
from the title of the concern, and Hoagland, who is a sort 
of second rate piano tuner, omitted the ‘‘ W. S.” and does 
business under ‘‘ The Stratton Music Company.” 

Creditors closed on what was left after the divvy, and 
now neither of the pair will assume responsibility for the 
acts of the ‘‘ W. S. Stratton Music Company,” although 
they wrangle over its mail and cling to the tainted name. 
In this case rogues fell out, but honest men haven't got 
their dues to any extent. If anyonein this vicinity has a 
payment to make to any of the Stratton companies the 
‘** Pioneer” will furnish an offset at 50 cents on the dollar. 

—‘' Pioneer,” Deadwood, S. D. 


° 
252 Wabash avenue. 








Ramsdell Roaming. 

R. JAS. G. RAMSDELL, of Philadelphia, was 
M in New York last Friday en route to Cuba. He 
sailed that day on the steamer Iroquois, stopping at Jack 
sonville, Fla., will go thence to Tampa, Fla., then to 
Havana, and after ten days there, or less, will come home 
by water direct. Mr. Ramsdell is seeking this way to get a 
little recreation, knowing that on the high seas telegrams 
cannot be delivered. 





An Unfo rtu nate Occurence. 


A* accident, which fortunately did not terminate with 

any serious results, occurred a couple of days ago at the Wilcox 
Meriden, Conn. As it is Superintendent 
Hastings and Foreman E. E 


& White organ factory, at 
Howard White, Engineer Frank N. 
Hughes are likely to carry marks on their faces to the grave on ac- 


count of spattering of vitrol. All three were in the mill room when 


it was decided to charge several fire extinguishers. 
Mr. Hastings had raised a gallon jug containing about 2 quarts of 





new Chicago warerooms of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, at 














250 and 


vitriol a few feet from the floor when the handle came off. The jug 
fell and in an instant the fiery liquid spattered all over the place, 
these men having their faces more or less covered with the stuff. 
Their clothing received a liberal share. Mr. Hastings was the most 
unfortunate of the three, as his face is almost covered with scars. A 
little of the vitriol struck thecorner of his right eye, but it will not 


| cause any defect to the member, in the estimation of Dr. Pierce. Mr. 


Hughes was almost as badly burned about the face. His clothing 
was ruined 
Superintendent White received of the stuff, and it was 


ng glasses that his eyes were saved. A 


the least 
only on account of weari 
sufficient quantity of the vitriol struck the crystals of his spectacles 
to have ruined his eyesight. Yesterday all three gentlemen named 
suffered but little from the effects of the accident 

This is the third accident Engineer Hastings has met with this 
year. He first lost the end of a left hand finger, and very soon after- 
ward had two other fingers smashed in the engine 


OR SALE CHEAP—From 300 to 400 copies each of the following 
Mozart’s ** Requiem,” “ Hallelujah Chorus,” “ Lorelei,” 
“St. Paul’ and * Address O. R. Johnson, in 
“ News,”"’ Indianapolis, Ind. 


works: 
“Pair Ellen,” 
care Indianapolis 


Zlijah.”’ 
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N intelligent and manufacturer in this 
city estima.es that a fair-sized fortune is lost by the 
city every year by the number of frauds per- 


dealer 


trade in this 
petrated on a too anxious and trusting business community. 
It is altogether too easy to procure a piano—by renting 





with no intention « ig more than one month's rent— 


1k pe 
pay 


by an instalment purchase with never an intention of re- 


than the first month’s payment. 


mitting more 

The party, or parties, who make a practice of system- 
atically preying on the music trade, are seldom exposed, 
because each house is loth to exhibit their lax system of 
doing business. This is said to be a more common custom 
in this city than elsewhere, but we think it will apply to 
other localities as well, though perhaps not to such an ex- 
tent 

There is a remedy for this state of affairs, and the Trade 
Association could not do better than to take up the matter 
and make some arrangement for exposing to the whole 
trade the parties who so offend. 

It is hard enough in all conscience for the dealers in this 
city to do business without having this added burden. 
The ordinary sharp competition which prevails in this city 
is troublesome enough without direct losses caused by 
fraud renters and purchasers. 

Wabash Avenue Elevated. 

The prospect of an elevated road on Wabash avenue isa 
great source of anxiety to the houses, nearly all of them 
now being well and favorably located on this avenue, which 
is about equivalent to Fifth avenue in New York in re- 
spect to its relative position as a pianocentre. The im- 
pression seems to prevail that with the location of the 
**L" road on Wabash avenue, its value as a street for the 
music business would be ruined or at least greatly dimine 
ished 

If this impression 1s correct, which, by the way, we may as 
well acknowledge at once, is doubted by a very small mi- 
nority, there will be a great hustling for preferred locations, 
on what would be the next best street for the business, 
which would be Michigan avenue undoubtedly. 

It is not likely that the value of leasehold property would 
be decreased ; some businesses might be greatly benefited 
by the ‘“‘L” We are only now speaking of it from 
the viewpoint of the music dealers. 

There is still another locality which might be chosen for 
a music centre: Wabash avenue, south of Congress street, 
as should the ‘‘L” road be run through the avenue it 
would be through that portion north of Congress. 

Michigan avenue at the present time consists mainly of 
residences, and considerable in the way of alterations 
would be necessary to make it available. 

Buildings and Business. 


road. 


The ‘** Windy City " has well merited the name this week. 
However, as none of the tall buildings of which the city is 
so proud has collapsed—and a famous architect pronounces 
them safer than a cyclone cellar—a few wounded people 
from defective scaffolding doesn't count. It may have 
been wind, rain, hail or blizzard; but whatever the cause 
may be, the past week has been one of decided dullness in 
business. Each dealer one meets wants to know, for his 
own satisfaction, how the others are doing, and takes com- 
fort in knowing they are all in the same boat. 

Increasing His Holding. 

Mr. Geo. T. Link,"who since its incorporation, has been 
the head and front of the Schaff Brothers Company, has pur- 
chased the entire interest of Mr. John Schaff, which leaves 
a very small number of shares in the hands of the other 
parties. 

Whitney Expected, 

Mr. Calvin Whitney, of the A. B. Chase Company, of 
Norwalk, Ohio, is expected during the approaching week. 
The authorized increase of the capital stock of the com- 
pany to $300,000 is for the benefit of the present stock- 
holders of the company, and none of the stock will be 
offered for sale. 

The great prestige of the A. B. Chase piano continues 
without abatement and it stands to-day even higher, 
relatively speaking, than it formerly did. That is to say, 
while other pianos have during the past year remained 
in statu quo, others again retrograded, the A. B. Chase 





piano has continued to advance in grade and quality and is 
a better piano to day than ever. In the true sense of the 
word, it is an artistic piano. 


Dr. Peabody’s Whereabouts. 

Dr. Selim H. Peabody has been elected a trustee of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences, vice John H. Long, resigned. 
He is also lecturing on scientific subjects in this city, which 
has been his place of residence ever since he came here to 
assume the position of chief of the ’-»artment of Libe.al 
Arts at the World’s Fair. 


A New Inco! pvration. 

Howard W. Foote & Co., Ch cago; capital stock, $30,000; 
incorporators, Howard W. f ote, Edwin C. Day and Fred- 
erick H. Trude, is annour 2d. 

Mr. Howard W. Foote s a nephew of Mr. J. Howard 
Foote, of New York, ard has been for many years acting 
as manager of J. How rd Foote’s branch store in this city. 
We are unable to giv any details of this new incorporation, 
as Mr. Foote in ‘his city says he is not prepared to give 
any as yet on account of some matters not yet arranged. 


Still Another New Incorporation. 

William Tonk & Brother Company, Chicago; capital 
stock, $25,000 ; incorporators, William Tonk, Max Tonk, 
Albert E. Tonk and Otto Pressprich is announced. 

This company is made up from members of Messrs. 
Tonk & Brother, of New York, and the Tonk Manufactur- 
ing Company, of this city, and Mr. Pressprich, who has 
been managing the business here for some years. 

The intention is to enlarge the business, and the new 
concern has already secured the fourth floor of 250 and 252 
Wabash avenue, in the building recently taken by the 
Mason & Hamlin Company. 


Mr. Thiery’s Loss. 

Mrs. Katharina Thiery, mother of Mr. J. B. Thiery, 
with the W. W. Kimball Company, died at her home in 
Mainz, Germany, on January 21. Mr. Thiery received a 
cablegram on Sunday last informing him of his mother's 
severe illness, which was followed by another one on Mon- 
day acquainting him of her death. 


Seeks Rest and Recreation. 


Mr. John W. Northrop, who has recently felt the need of 
recuperation, goes to Pass Christian, Miss., for a week or 
two. Mrs. Northrop and their little daughter accom- 
panies him. 

Hard Rubs. 

‘‘ Vanity Fair,” a new society paper just started in Chi- 
cago, gives the following squibs in relation to two well- 
known gentlemen of the music trade. 

In speaking of a lack of respect for some unwelcome rules 
of a famous west side club it says: 

But A. Wygant makes up for it by having prayers said every morn- 
ing at the office of the United States Express Company. Sometimes 
he forgets himself and starts to take up a collection. Wygant gave 
up the piano traffic because he was too professionally honest, and he 
order to sell pianos a man must tell lies. 

* *# * 


knows that in 


I.N. Camp isthe proud father of William Carpenter Camp, who 
married Miss Edith Schuyler last summer. The story goes that 
Camp Senior gave Camp Junior $1,000 to spend on his wedding trip, 
and Willie spent it all on a Bell hat and a lot of shoes. 


Shot During a Quarrel. 


Newton, Ill., January 22.—This evening about 8:30 C. H. 
Smith and Pear! Gilmore met in front of Kinsell’s billiard 
room, and, after exchanging a few words, Smith shot Gil- 
more, the ball entering above the heart and ranging up- 
ward. Smith is an organ salesman in the employ of J. H. 
Larabee, aid had held a like position with Mrs. C. Gilmore 
& Son, the firm being composed of the mother and older 
brother of the wounded man. 





The trouble grew out of some business transactions that 
Smith's old employers allege were crooked, and a few days 
since Smith was fined for assaulting O. A. Gilmore. The 
shooting to-night is the climax of the trouble. Smith was 
under the influence of liquor when he fired the shot. He 
threatened Gilmore several times, showing a new 38 calibre 
revolver. Smith started to run, but was promptly arrested 
and is now 1 jail. Excitement runs high on account of 
the prom :...ce of the Gilmores. Young Gilmore will 
proh~*’ y die.—Chicago ‘‘ Record.” 

News of the Courts.—Judge Grosscup gave a decision 
yesterday in the United States Court that will be read with 
a great deal of interest by all manufacturers whose goods 
are sent to retail dealers to be sold on commission. A few 
weeks ago the establishment of a local haberdasher named 
Schuster was closed on an execution issued in favor of a 
wholesale dealer named Le Perie. On the day the United 
States marshal intended to sell the stock, Cluet,Coon & 
Co., manufacturers of collars, filed an intervening petition, 
declaring that among the property under execution was a 
quantity of collars and cuffs belonging to them. pos | 
alleged that three years ago they made a contract wit 
Schuster by which they sent a stock of collars and cuffs to 
him and that once each month their agent visited the store, 
took an invoice of the stock and collected the money for 
what had been sold. They, however, retained proprietor- 
ship of the unsold goods. i 

In contesting Cluet, Coon & Co.’s intervening a 
Attorney Mayer took the ground that the system of doing 
business known to the trade as commission invoices was 
contrary to public policy, in that it gave the consignee an 
apparent ownership in property that did not belong to him 
and enabled him to get credit from wholesale dealers to 
which he was not entitled. Judge Grosscup took the same 
view of the case and dismissed Cluet, Coon & Co.’s petition 
for want of equity. Scores of manufacturers in all parts of 


| the country are affected by the decision, as the commission 


invoice system prevails in a great many branches of trade, 
notably among manufacturers of agricultural implements 
and musical instruments.—Chicago ‘' Herald.” 

This decision must be of interest to the whole Western 


piano and organ trade. 





Personals, 

Mr. Waldo, of Foster & Waldo, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was rccently in town. 

Mr. Hermann Leonard, representing Messrs. Alfred 
Dolge & Son, of New York, is making one of his periodical 
visits to the city. 

Mr. C. H. Clemmons, of Aurora, IIl., was in the city. 

Mr. H. F. Poppenberg, of Buffalo, N. Y., was here. 

Mr. W. T. Crane, the general agent for the State of New 
York for the Kimball line of goods, wasin town. Mr. Crane’s 
headquarters are at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mr. James K. M. Gill, the new manager of the Mason & 
Hamlin branch house, in this city, is making a visit to the 
East. 

Mr. A. H. Wright, of the Manufacturers’ Piano Com- 
pany, also intends shortly visiting the East. 

Mr. James H. Danly, of Peoria, Ill., was here. 

Mr. J. O. Twichell has been ill since the first of January, 
but is now recovering rapidly, and was expected at the 
store to-day. 

Mr. S. R. Harcourt is now the father of a future piano 
salesman, born this week and doing well. 

Mr. Geo. Reichmann, of Sohmer & Co., New York, spent 
a few hours in the city, going trom here to Milwaukee, and 
from there back East, stopping at a few other points en 
route. 

Mr. I. N. Rice returned to-day from a business trip to 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Clayton F. Summy says he has no further information 
to give in relation to his new incorporation. Mr. Summy 
also denies the truth of certain interviews published in ref- 
ence to the Chickering corporation. 

R. S. Howard, representing J.& C. Fischer, reached here 
to-day from the South and will visit Ohio during the com- 


ing week. Mr. Howard is in excellent health. 








The Wonderful WEBER Tone 
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JANUARY 26, 1895. 
USINESS is improving this week, and the month 
“will end in better shape than was anticipated at one 
time. Manufacturers are getting things ready for the 
year's work, new styles are being discussed, veneers 
ordered, agents visited and a general overhauling done, 
Manufacturers who were short of stock at the beginning 
of the month have had a chance to catch up a little with 
orders and reserve stock, and some warerooms even look 
crowded; but a few daysjwill remedy that. 
Mason & Hamlin Company. 

Mason & Hamlin have just received the order from Yale 
College for a two manual, pedal base Lisztorgan. This is 
for the musical department, which is under the charge of 
Horatio W. Parker. This speaks highly for these well- 
known instruments. 

Mr. George B. Kelly, superintendent of the factory of 
Mason & Hamlin, left for New York on Thursday, where 
he has gone in search of fine veneers. This house is noted 
for purchasing the choicest and highest priced veneers on 
the market. 

Mr. Edward P. Mason left on Wednesday evening to 
join Mr. J. K. M. Gill, the Chicago manager, in New York. 

Oscar Lundin, who for along time has attended to the 
Swedish trade of the Everett Piano Company, has been en- 
gaged by Mason & Hamlin. 

Charles S. Tisdale, pianist, and L. H. Leavitt, organist, 
will inaugurate a series of six chamber concerts, beginning 
January 30, and will be assisted by a vocalist, violinist and 
flutist. The Mason & Hamlin improved grand and Liszt 
organ will be used. . 

The annual meeting of the Mason & Hamlin Company 
will be held at the Boston warerooms on Wednesday next. 





Merrill Piano Company. 

The Merrill Piano Company report trade quiet the first 
part of the month, but during the last week many orders 
have been‘received from different agents and the retail 
business has taken a favorable turn. The new Style M is 
meeting with great favor, and in the Merrill wareroom can 
be seen some of the handsomest cases ever shown by any 
house. The veneers are of the choicest kind, beautifully 
figured and covered with a finish which makes every in- 
strument as pleasing as could be desired. Everybody, in- 


cluding manufacturers, dealers and musicians, have many | Hayden Brothers and have never considered any change 

kind words to say about the instruments turned out by the | seriously. 

Merrill Piano Company. Mr. W. G. Burbeck is in Brooklyn for a few days. 
Chickering & Sons. New England Piano Company. 

At the Chickering factory they report an improvement in| At the New England Piano Company they report busi- 
business during the past week, and this applies equally to ness as good—the best January business they have ever 
the retail trade, probably as Mr. W. A. Harvey wasat that | done since they started, quite a number of years ago. 
time paying a visit to the factory, ordering more pianosto| Miss Lucille Jocelyn, the soprano at King’s Chapel, where 
replenish his depleted stock. | B. J. Lang is organist, has just purchased a New England 

It is the constant aim of Chickering & Sons to improve piano, Style J, mahogany case. Miss Jocelyn expressed 
and advance their piano, They are never satisfied, but | herself as simply delighted with the New England piano, 
are always striving to make the ‘‘ Chickering” perfect in saying it was the best piano she had seen. But they say 
a musical way ; the heads of the departments consulting | at the New England Piano Company's warerooms that that 





| of 24 pages, and contains the letters received during the 


upon best methods and newest improvements, each one | 
giving time and thought to this. They have a pride in | 
striving to do the very best that can be done. 


Briggs Piano Company. 

At the Briggs factory they have been so busy that Mr. 
Furbush has not been able to get away, but expects now to | 
leave in a few days. 

It is too soon to say much about a new style that the 
Briggs Company are making, but a glimpse of a very fine 
engraving—an unusually good engraving which was made 
by the V. L. Chandler Company—was enough to excite 
curiosity and a desire to know more about the instrument. 
It is entirely new in all its proportions, has carved panels 
and trusses of new and artistic design, and the entire in- 
strument will attract great attention when shown. Every- 
thing about it harmonizes perfectly—but it isn't quite fair 
to tell too much now. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 

The Ivers & Pond catalogue is a thick book of 72 pages, | 
andit might be thought that this would give ample space 
for testimonials ; but the letters have accumulated so rap- 
idly it was found necessary to add a supplement of 32 
pages. These letters are from all parts of the United 
States, and were unsolicited. Recently they have been 
obliged toadd another supplement to the first one. This is 


first six months of last year from customers who, having 
bought the Ivers & Pond piano, were anxious to tell how 
pleased they were with it. 

Emerson Piano Company. 

The Emerson Piano Company have a handsome almanac 
that they are distributing by thousands to dealers and the 
public generally. On the outside is Ann Hathaway’s cot- 
tage, Stratford-on-Avon, done in colors—an attractive pic- | 
ture; then a calendar and 34 pages of amusing reading, | 
interspersed with pictures, the Emerson advertisement 
being on the inside and outside of the back cover. 

Vose & Sons Piano Company. 

Hayden Brothers recently advertised that they had the | 
sole agency for the Vose piano at Omaha, Neb. Mr. Vose | 
states that this is notso. The agency of their pianos has 
been with the Meyers for 25 years and it will remain with 








them, They have never had any correspondence with | 


is just what all their customers say. 

Just now they are arranging to place one of their pianos 
in a large hotel of this city. 

Mr. George T. McGlaughlin is about going away for a 
trip to Providence and other cities of Rhode Island. 

Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 

Mr. George S. Cheney has just returned from Chicago, 
where he made arrangements with the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company to take the management of their Boston 
business and on February 1 will open an office. It is in- 
tended eventually to establish a branch house here, but as 
yet no wareroom has been selected. 

C. F. Hanson & Co. 

Mr. Alfred M. Woods, who has been for the past seven 
years in California in charge of the Sohmer piano, will take 
the place of Mr. G. S. Cheney, with C. F. Hanson & Co., 
in the Boston wareroom. Mr. Hanson has a long lease of 
the premises on Tremont street, and finds it is a favorable 
location for his business. 


Gildemeester & Kroeger, 


At the warerooms of Chandler W. Smith there are evi- 
dences of a good business. Last week the rooms were 
crowded with instruments, but to-day there are only three 
grand pianos on the floor, and there has been a correspond- 
ing decrease in the number of uprights. Mr. Smith says 
he has had a magnificent trade in Gildemeester & Kroeger 
grands and uprights ; that business has been much better 
since New Years’ than it was before—a great increase. He 
also finds the Smith & Nixon a good selling piano, although 
he has had it for so short a time. 

Wm. Bourne & Son have just had new signs put on the 
warerooms they formerly occupied on Tremont street, 
north of Boylston. The rooms are also being put in order. 

The man who has been selling pianos here so cheaply 
and getting money in advance for them has been heard 
of again in New Bedford, where a woman gave him $5 to 
pay the freight of a piano from Boston, and he gave hera 
receipt signed ‘‘ Thomas Cooper & Sons, 264 Tremont 
street, Boston.” 

She has heard nothing from the man or piano, and it 
has been learned that the scheme isa fraud. The man has 
operated quite extensively in other places. 


In Town. 
McKannon Brothers, Burlington, Vt. 
W. E. White, White Music Company, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. McCabe, Providence, R. I. 
Otto Wessell, New York city. 
F. E. McArthur, New York city. 
Mr. Gallup, Gallup & Metzger, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Andrews, Lynn, Mass. 
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New Factory of Geo. P. Bent, manufacturer of “Crown” Pianos and 
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“Crown” Organs, corner Washington Avenue and Sangamon Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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~ GHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


D MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL, 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Desiers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


NEM ENGLAND = 
PIANOS ‘Unew enavanb PIANO Co.» “=sesare 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS S. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., ma. . 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 4ND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 



























SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worczstzr, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


q|| THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited, 


Worcester, Mass. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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WEeaTEN & CO., 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y- 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


“araoe GPADG ald Upright Pianos. 


FACTORY: Southern Boulevard, East 188d, East 1Mth Streets 
and Trinity Avenue. 

WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 113 East 14th Street. 

BAUS PIANO OO., 


FAcTORY : 402, 404, 406, 408 East 30th Street. 
OFFICE AND WAREKOOMS: 118 East 14th Street, New York. 





























By Specie” Appointment to 


His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 
Lorne). 
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Zuargest Factories in HMurope. 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 6-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. 
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Alfred Dolge’s Speech. 


HEN I addressed you at our last reunion our 
factories were closed and the prospects for 184 
were discouraging. 

The predictions made by the defenders of the principle 
of protection during the campaign ot 1892 as to the sufter- 
ing which would tollow such a radical change of our eco- 
nomic policy which the free traders had torced into the 
platform of the Democratic party were very tame pictures 
to what the country at large has experienced since the in- 
auguration of this policy. It is for this reason that our 
26tn annual reunion will not be as joyful as all of those held 
previous to 1893, 

It is not pleasant to review the year 1894 from a business 
standpoint. It has been unsatisfactory to every business 
man in America, and disastrous to many. 

We were enabled to start our factories in February, and 
have managed to keep them steadily going ever since. 
But with the rest of the business community we were trem- 
bling for fear that something might happen which would 
compel us to close them again. 

Business REvIvEs. 

Immediately after the election on November 6 business 
started up most surprisingly. The sudden demand for 
goods came so unexpectedly that we had to run our mills 
day and night for the last months of the year to fill press- 
ing orders. 

his sudden revival of business can be easily explained. 
The change in our tariff laws meant a lowering of all 
values, and ever since the change was threatened by the 
election of 1892 every prudent business man stndied how 
to keep his stock at the lowest possible quantity, in order 
to make the inevitable loss as light as possible, hence the 
scarcity of goods. Although the effects of the new tariff 
have been somewhat discounted by large reductions in 
wages, I fear that we have not seen the end of the tribula- 
tions and misery which this unwise legislation has brought 
upon the country at large. 

It is queer statesmanship to discard a policy which 
proved productive of general prosperity, and to substitute 
one which was sure to produce stagnation, misery and ruin. 

Instead of defraying the expenses of the Government 
from duties levied upon manufactured goods sent here from 
foreign countries, our Government is compelled to borrow 
money, to increase the national debt continually, simply 
for the purpose of enabling the foreign manufacturer to sell 
his products in our market. 

Grim Humor, INDEED. 

The grim humor ot this situation is that foreigners 
finally ouy our Government bonds with the money which 
they make in our market, and we have thus the privilege 
of continually paying interest on money which we might 
have earned ourselves but for this tariff legislation through 
which your wages have been reduced. 

It may interest you to learn that since the enactment of 
the free wool tariff, only five months ago, we have bought 
nearly $150,000 worth of foreign wools. The money for 
this wool was mostly sent to Africa and Australia. 

Under the tariff of 1890 we bought chiefly Texas and 
California wools, and our money went into the pockets of 
American farmers, who in turn bought the products of our 
factories. 

However, no change can be made for the next three 
years to come, and the quicker we accommodate ourselves 
to the present situation the better it will be for us. 

We did so during 1893 and 1894, to the great chagrin of 
our friends of the free trade press, who had a great deal to 
say last year because I commented upon the general de- 
pression of business, and yet stated that our lumber and 
shoe business had increased during 1893. . 


Prorecrionists BELIEVE IN PROGRESS. 

Our good friends the free traders believe in ‘laissez 
faire.” We protectionists believe in progress, and we do 
complain when we cannot travel at our accustomed pace, 
They claim that we must be satisfied if we can keep our own. 
We consider, however, that in all phases of life stagnation 
means retrogression, especially so in industrial life. We 
here in Dolgeville have always traveled fast. You will re- 
member that during 1891 and 1892 foreign manufacturers 
came to Dolgeville with the intention of removing their 
factory plants to our beautiful village. Our railroad was 
commenced, five new factories were erected, streets laid 
out, houses built; in short, we saw general activity all 
around us. ¥ 

What a difference in 1893 and 1894! In order to keep up 
our accustomed volume of business we had to seek new 
fields, and had to be content with smaller profits. We be- 
stirred ourselves and went out on the road to get such busi- 
ness as would not come to us of its own accord, and hence 
it is that the Dolgeville factories have been busy nearly all 
the time. For this reason we have been able to keep our 
factories running during ten months of 1894. 


Tue Tarirr AGITATION. 


Whenever tariff agitation disturbed us in the felt depart- 
ment we pushed the other branches of our business which 
were not directly affected so much the harder. Since 1892 
we have paid more attention to our lumber department, 
equipped the lumber works with the most modern ma- 
chinery and pushed the sales of its products with all our 
might, so that now more than twice as many men are em- 





ployed in this department as were at work last year, and 
the prospects are that we shall have to increase this 
force very soon. 

In the beginning of the year we lost our good friends, 
the shoemakers. 

Daniel Green & Co., who for more than ten years had 
sold all the shoes we made, bought our entire shoe depart- 
ment, machinery, stock and all, and commenced business 
as manufacturers in their own building across the river, 
where they continue to make the ‘‘ celebrated Alfred Dolge 
felt shoes and slippers.” ‘They have been so successtul 
that we had to make more shoe felt during 1894 than ever. 

The room formerly occupied by the shoemakers was im- 
mediately utilized tor our piano hammer covering depart- 
ment, which had been steadily growing and is sure to 
become one of our most important departments. Consid- 
ering the changed conditions brought about by a forced 
substitution of foreign wools tor American grown wools, 
which we had used so extensively previous to the Wilson 
bill, the felt department has done very well indeed. 
Evipence THAT THE ForEIGN MANUFACTURER PAYS THE 

Duty. 

You remember that after the tariff of 1890 our foreign 
competitors issued circulars, stating that they were com- 
pelled to raise the price of their goods because of the higher 
duty. But when they found that the American manufac- 
turers did not advance their prices, they were only too 
glad to sell at the old price, in spite of the higher duty. 
‘The American manufacturer protected the American con- 
sumer and the foreigner had to pay the ** tax.” 

Now we have to pay the income tax. 

The duty on piano felts has been reduced about 70 to 80 
cents per pound, but we have seen nothing of a circular 
from the importers announcing their intention to reduce 

rices. 

They will do it only if it is necessary in order to procure 
our business. They would not do it if they controlled the 
market. 

If Dolgeville has rendered any real service to the piano 
trade, it was during the two changes in the tariff laws. 
The importers would have raised the price of felt in 1890, 
and would maintain it now under the free trade tariff, if it 
were not for the strong competition which we have con- 
stantly forced upon them. 

Weare prepared to meet them inthis fight also. But you 
must familiarize yourselves with the fact that your wages 
cannot be brought back to the standard of 1891 and 1892 
till we again have a tariff act which protects American 
wage earners and manufacturers, and that is not possible 
before 1897. 

Tue AUTOHARP. 


The New York store has pushed that new American 
musical instrument, the autoharp, tosuch anextent that the 
clerical force had to be largely increased, and 10 typewriters 
are busy from morning till night attending to the corre- 
spondence. 

The autoharp seems to have become a formidable rival 
to our felt department as regards volume and profit, and 
you felt makers may well look to your laurels now that the 
cashes department and the autoharp business are trying 
hard to pass your standard, 

Although temptation was great these hard times to try 
for an extra dollar by shading the quality of our goods, we 
have strictly adhered to the maxim to produce nothing but 
the very best in our line, and we can point to great 
improvements in the quality of ourgoods, Wecanproudly 
say that our customers never received better value in 
quality and quantity from us than during 1894. 


New MACHINERY AND Brains. 

Our inventors have given us new machines, and are work- 
ing hard on new devices which shall enable us to win the 
fight of high wages against low wages; of the higher 
standard of living which we enjoy and which we must 
maintain against the lower standard of the European wage 
earner. 

Brains are the only weapon which we have in this fight, 
we must therefore use them to the best of our ability. 

We are fortunately in an enviable position in this respect, 
for all our competitors admit that we have the best talent 
known in our trades, here in our factories and in our New 
York stores. ; 

Two Fairuru, Men Diep. 


Death took from us Ernst Charles Voss and Gustav 
Horn. 

Ernst Voss came to Dolgeville in February, 1894, to take 
charge of the hammer department. He hardly found a 
home for his family and assumed his duties when he suc- 
cumbed to the disease from which he had suffered for sev- 
eral years. He died on April 2, in the 43d year of his age. 

Ernst Voss would have made his mark in our growing 
village had he been spared. He came to this country 
a poor young man about 20 years ago. He was a 
worker of extraordinary ambition. From his humble posi- 
tion as employee of a small firm in New York he was called 
to assume charge of the hammer department of the great 
firm of William Knabe & Co., at Baltimore, and from there 
he advanced to the higher position as partner in the firm of 
Quitman & Co., of London, England. 

During all the years that he lived in England he hada 
longing for America, and especially for Dolgeville, so 
strong that he finally gave up his lucrative and independent 
position there to come here. We have lost in Ernst Voss a 
man who would not only have assisted us greatly in our busi- 





ness, but who would certainly have been just as useful and 
worthy a citizen and neighbor as he was an ideal husband 
and father. 

Gustav Horn, who died December 23, in his 58th year, 
came to Dolgeville in 1881, and had worked in our factories 
ever since. He held a life insurance policy for $1,000, This 
will enable his widow to keep the homestead free from 
debt. He had also $57.86 to his credit on endowment ac- 
count, which have been paid to his widow. 

Mr. Horn was one of those silent workers whose every 
action was controlled by a sense of duty and righteousness, 
which wins the respect and good will ot all. 

Always willing to fulfill his duties as neighbor and citi- 
zen, he was happiest when working in his garden or in any 
way improving the pleasant home which he had provided 
for his family. 

He was one of those true hearted, honest men whom 
nature has endowed with the enviable disposition to go 
through life without making enemies. Like Friend Voss, 
so could he be called an ideal husband and father, worthy 
to be imitated by his sons who survive him. 

Let us rise in honor of the dead. 

The report of the workings of my system of labor insur- 
ance and pensions for the year 1894 show the following 
figures : 


Tue FINANCIAL SHOWING. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1}, 
PENSION ACCOUNT, 


1804. 





To L. Englehardt $507.00 
“ A. S. Foster... 312.00 
“ A. Getman.... ° 280.00 
* Gustav HOPR......cccccccscccccvccccesesveccoees 100.80 

Been ccccavcasegacpecsqcowssapice secesqeceene $1,199.80 

Previously paid to pemsioners,.............eee.++ 7,172.56 


Total amount paid to pensioners...........+.. $8,372.36 


Contributions to Pension Account to January 
One year’s interest..... 
Contribution for 1804.............ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 





PUES Cel POO ois o ck cdectees cn cdccoccccscsencc’ 





Transferred to Daniel Green & Co. ........++0+++- 1,849.90 
Transferred to the C. F. Zimmermann Company. 223.09 
= 10,445. 35 
Cm Rate FORGRY TB, TOM. fs cccccccscccccceutecnceoseces $20, 922,40 


From January 1, 189, three employés are entitled to pensions, 
namely : 





Be SR encncccccesscdecsetgqnecadevesedees $507.00 
BB ie clit ddcicvcccivcdevseccctesccesuces 312.00 
BTOE GOROR iains 60:00 Kcostcaccndccdinscddstntec 280.00 
—_——- $1,019.00 
LIFE INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
For life insurance we paid on existing policies 
GN ad vocc<tcensddsancaganeseonenee e4at 2, 198.46 
PRI Pi sod ds Seve cdcucdweds deste. asics 32,396.81 
r,.  2, Se SR es $34,505.27 
Five new life insurance policies issued by the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, will be distributed to-night, increas- 
ing the face value of policies held now by 
employés on which the firm pays the pre- 
SAGs bined ccc trddonc tes beete cctseeecreet $172,000.00 
Deposits made January 1, 1895, for those re- 
jected by life insurance company.............. 549.05 
PUCCIOUMEY BON. oes occ scc cscs cenccesseocsveness 3,147.25 
—— $3,696.30 
ENDOWMENT FUND. 
On hand due employés at maturity............0++ $8,169.65 
Nothing could be credited to endowment account this year. 
SUMMARY OF EARNING SHARING ACCOUNT. 
Your 1004 for pemelome...:ccccecccctecssescevevcces Non 
abet 8 error rrr re $2,198.46 
6 S  CNEOWMONS, 0.0 ccs cccccccccvcsccece None 
“ 7 QO iad «no so sds dshhassd sivencdeé 549.05 
se = SEMOGE POP RONID i vc cc ccicccccccescovce 4,326.75 
= i DOME. oo ces cadvacteversectesesayseece 468.52 
PLUMS PONG oo 606 hide cece Vv cesesibcceieccuees 211,635.31 
Gen Metals si caiks cess vicde chbteesiscsesenccdus $219,178.09 
THE AID SOCIETY. 
Your Aid Society paid out for relief money and 
expenses during 1894...........cceeeee eee eeeeees $969.14 
Since its existence it paid out a total............. 8,756.91 
And has a reserve fund Of.........ccccccesecveeee 2,495.05 


BRIGHTER Prospects AHEAD. 

Again, it was impossible to credit anything to endow- 
ment account, because no one could earn any more than 
his wages. Since any further disastrous tariff legislation 
has been forestalled by the last election we may look for- 
ward to better business in 1895, and I hope to report at our 
next reunion a goodly contribution to that account. 

We transferred from pension and endowment accounts 
$3,528.23 to Daniel Green & Co. and $439.02 to the C, F. 
Zimmermann Company ; also seven life insurance policies 
for $1,000 each to the employés of Daniel Green & Co. 
These sums represent the amounts contributed for em- 
_— who have left us and are now working for those 

rms, both of whom have adopted our system of pension, 
insurance and endowment, and have agreed with us to 
transfer any benefits accruing under this system to any 
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employé of good standing, so that a change from one firm 
to another will not impair a workman’s rights to these 
benefits. 

You will observe that no contribution has been made to 
the pension fund for the year 1894. The reason for this is 
that the interest on our present fund is more than sufficient 
to pay our pensioners, and unless the number of our em- 
ployés should largely increase, there will be no need of any 
turther contributions. This proves that we have allowed 
too high a rate for contributions. 

Our statistics, based on a 20 years’ period, show that 
a rate of $4 per annum contributed for each em- 
ployé is ample to insure the security of thefund. This is 
equal to about three-quarters ot 1 per cent. of the 
amount of wages paid, and demonstrates that this pension 
system can be adopted by all employers. If a busi- 
ness does not permit of setting aside annually an amount of 
equal to three-quarters of 1 per cent. of the wages paid, 
I claim that such a business is too close to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy to be useful to society. The only question which 
arises is as to whether or not it is wise to adopt this system. 


RIDICULED AS A DREAMER. 


You are aware of the various criticisms to which I have 
been subjected during these 20 years. It required that 
stubbornness with which nature endowed me to keep 
up a scheme which was ridiculed by many, looked upon by 


the business world as an impractical hobby of a dreamer, | 


and which was scorned by you for whose benefit it was 
devised. I understood you, because in my younger days, 
when earning my living at the bench, I had the same 
thoughts which control you now. I was a socialist then, 
more enthusiastic, stronger and firmer in my belief, and 
better grounded in the doctrines of socialism than are any 
of you, having been the pupil of one of the founders of the 
socialistic movement. I therefore knew that anything 
which I, as your employer, would offer you, outside of 
your wages, would be received with distrust or at best 
with indifference 
An IMMENSE PROBLEM. 


I have never claimed that my system would solve the 
social problem. 








| ever reason, he lost considerable of the benefits. 





This question, which is daily pushing | 


itselt to the front, imperatively demanding solution, is | 


altogether too immense to be solved by a single man ora 
single institution, or by a theory. 
something was wrong in our wage system, that the rela- 
tion of capital to labor needed great improvement, I also 
knew that socialism, as preached by Karl Marx, could not 
furnish the remedy. 

The founder of the American School of Economics, George 
Gunton, was the first to point out the economic error of 
Marx's theory of surplus value, upon which he rests his 
whole doctrine. 

Knowing and feeling the defects in the present system, 
and knowing also that the most advocated remedy, social- 
ism, was based on a wrong assumption, I studied carefully 
all the writers on economics, from Adam Smith to Cary, 
only to become more confused without getting any light on 
the subject. George Gunton, who has been truly called 
the Darwin of the ‘‘ dismal science,” had not then written 
his great work, and I did not enjoy as in later years his 
teaching. 

Not getting any satisfaction from economic writers I 
turned my attention to the experiments made with profit 
sharing. I found that nearly all profit sharing schemes 
lacked an economic basis. Isolated individual efforts can 
have but little influence upon the entire social system as 
we know it since the advent of the wage and factory 
system. 

No Prorit SHARING. 


Profit sharing as practiced lis either paternalism or pni- 
lanthropy, both of which are injurious to social development 
and individual freedom. Nor can profit sharing ever be 
generally adopted, because there are always a considerable 
number of enterprises which yield no profits, and in times 
of adversity often suffer Josses. Profit-sharing is at best a 
makeshift, adopted by well meaning people to atone for 
the iniquities of the laissez faire doctrine, as introduced 
and upheld by the antiquated school of middle class econ- 
omics which teaches that “' profits rise as wages fall.” 

Any system which depends solely upon the will of the 
employer, and cannot be made an inseparable part of the 
wage earning system, is repulsive, and therefore not worth 
considering. 

A SuccessruL EXPERIMENT. 


With nothing to copy or adapt, I had to resort to experi- 
ments, and you will pardon me if I feel rather proud to- 
night because I can say to you that my system, after a test 
of twenty years, can be called the effectual pathbreaker for 
the road which will lead to the solution of the social] problem 
as it confronts us to-day. 

Twenty years’ experience have shown that this system 
contains the essential elements of success. We have been 
able to do for our workingmen what ordinary wage working 
does not furnish. 

Eight of our men who could not work any longer have 
enjoyed the benefits of the pension fund. We paid to them 
$8,372.36 in all. of which sum A. S, Foster, on the pension 
roll since 1882, received $3,603.50. Ludwig Englehardt, 
on the pay roll since 1890, received $2,006.88. Alfred Get- 
man, on the pay roll since 1898, received $280.06. These 
three are on the pay roll to-day, and are drawing regularly 
the following pensions per year: A. S. Foster, $312: Lud- 


But while | knew that | 











wig Englehardt, $507; Alfred Getman, $280; sufficient to 
enjoy the rest of their days in ease and comiort. 

From life insurance the tamilies of tour of our co-workers 
derived benefits. One thousand dollars each were paid to 
the families of Myron Robinson, who died in 1888, John 
Penn, 1892, John Carnwright, 1892, and Gustav Horn, 1894, 
protecting them against want and destitution. 

It is a satisfaction to me to see our pensioners strolling 
leisurely along our streets enjoying their declining days, 
instead of seeing them in the factory, attempting under 
painful exertion to do a day's work, occupying a place 
which could be filled so much better by younger men. 

But in modern society nothing gives its best results 
which is not general in its operation. 


Tue System LIMITED. 


Thus far my system has been limited to one enterprise. 
This prevents certain advantages which would otherwise 
accrue. For instance, if there was no railroad but our 
short line from here to Little Falls, it would still be very 
much better traveling than the old method with slow 
teams over the muddy road, but its advantages would not 
be nearly as great as they are now that it connects with 
the great New York Central system, which means practi- 
cally to connect with all points of the continent. 

My system has been limited to Dolgeville, and, as you all 
know, it has been immensely beneficial, but its benefits 
would be much greater if it could touch hands with every 
workshop of the United States. 

Its advantages have been somewhat enhanced by the 
extension of its application to the firms of Daniel Green & 
Co, and the C, F, Sienenorment Company. Previously the 
full benefits could only accrue so long as the wage-earner 
worked for this firm. When an employé left us for what- 
While 
this disadvantage is not equal to the advantage gained, it 
is one that should be eliminated because it restricts the 
freedom of wage earners, and does not permit of their 
changing their place of employment without loss. 

It tends to restrict the wage earner to one employer, and 
in the hands of a mean employer might be greatly to his 
disadvantage, but as I said before, this advantage is not 
due to any defect in the system itself, but results only from 
the limited extent of its application. 

It will be seen that every new industry added to the sys- 
tem lessens this defect, as is shown by the addition of our 
neighbors, Green & Co., and the C. 


remove this defect so far as the workers in those indus- 


tries were concerned so long as they remained in this gen- | 


eral industry. : 

If the railroad system of this country should adopt it, the 
same would be true of all railroad employés, whatever 
road they worked on, though they changed from a road in 
Califernia to a road in Maine. 


For NATIONAL ADOPTION. 


This ieads me to what I regard as the most important | 


culmination, namely, its national adoption If it were 
adopted for all industries in the United States, protecting 
all wage earners of whatever kind, we would then have all 
the advantages and none of the disadvantages. 

Iam not advocating that all employers should adopt this 
system, nor that the wage earners should demand it of them 
as individual concerns. I adopted it as an experiment, to 
test its workings as an economical principle, by which wage 
earners could be enabled to avoid what everybody admits 
to be a great disadvantage of our modern industrial sys- 


tem, namely—the fear of want, when the power to work | 


and earn fails. 

It was this fact which really led Karl Marx to evolve his 
doctrine, that what he calls ‘‘surplus value” does not 
belong to capital but to the workingman; whom he /con- 
siders the only producer of wealth. While Marx's extreme 
position cannot be realized short of the disruption of society, 
it is generally admitted that wage workers do not get their 
full share of wealth produced by them in connection with 
capital, but no means have as yet been devised successfully 
to give it to them. 

We should not be too much disposed to blame wage 
workers for becoming socialists, under conditions which 
allow only a small minority of them to acquire a sufficiency 
to provide for old age. 

With abject a and perhaps the poorhouse staring 
the majority of them in the face if they live too long, no 
wonder the wage earners lend a ready ear to theorists and 
dreamers, feeling that they have nothing tolose and every- 
thing to gain. Hence, socialism makes converts daily; 

pulism gains ground, and capital, which means our civil- 
ization,’‘is permanently in danger. 


Tue PLAN FEASIBLE, 


Admitting that the wage earners are entitled to more 
than they now receive, it is the province of statesmanship 
to provide the ways and means and the proper methods to 
secure it for them. My experiments with our pension fund, 
covering a period of twentv years, demonstrate the entire 
feasibility of a national labor insurance or pension, assur- 
ing every honest wage earner at the age of sixty years, or 
sooner if disabled, his full wages to the end of his days. 

A contribution of 1 per cent. of the amount of wages 
earned, paid by the employer annually into a national in- 
surance fund, would be ample to assure this. No wage 
earner with a clean record would then have to fear the time 


. Zimmermann Com- | 
If it were adopted by all textile industries, it would | 





when his ‘* economic efficiency ” has reached the unprofit- 
able point. 

The adoption of this system would effectually disperse 
socialism and populism, both standing menaces to pro- 
gressive civilization. 1t would elevate all our wage earners 
socially, because they could lve up to their income, and 
would not be compelled to deny themselves the comforts to 
which they are entitled, through fear of want in their de- 
chning years. : 

Such a system would make better citizens, which is the 
greatest benefit that can accrue to a nation. 

This system does not in the least interfere with in- 
dividual development. It is entirely free from the objec- 
tion of putting the thrifty on the same level with the spend- 
thrift, the industrious with the lazy, the efficient with the 
inefficient. 

ACCEPTABLE TO WAGE EARNERS. 


Individuality will have full sway for development, and 
no reason can be found iy Oe plan should not be aovegt- 
able to the wage earner. Nor can I find any reason why 
an employer can object to pay that pittance into a national 
insurance fund, which would simply be an imperceptible 
fraction in the ‘‘cost of production,” shared by all alike. 
Every manufacturer charges yearly an adequate amount 
for the wear and tear of his machinery to expense account. 
Why cannot he pay, on the same principle, his sbare of the 
insurance fund, for the wear and tear of the brains and 
sinews of his employés? There is no better investment 
for an employer than that which enables him to ask a man 
to retire upon his — when he gets too old to produce 
as good or as much work as the younger man. __ 

It is impossible to go into details as to the practical work- 
ing of such a system of national labor insurance to-night, 
but its probability and practicability can be demonstrated 
beyond a doubt. I believe that this nation is destined to 
show the world that the factory system, the utilizing of 
natural forces, the combination of brain and brawn, as ex- 
emplified in our great railroad, commercial and industrial 
enterprises, does not mean the degradation of the wage 
earners, but on the contrary that our great industrial prog- 
ress inevitably leads to higher and higher social develop- 
ment for wage earners, and higher civilization for the na- 
tion. 





Finds in Old Fiddles. 


EDBURY, Herefordshire, charmingly old- 
fashioned place close to the Malvern Hills, in the 
| midst of beautiful scenery, was the other day the scene of 
two very valuable finds by Joseph Baker, a resident of that 
*One is a very old English violin, labeled : 
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| town. 


John Crouck at ye 3 

° Lutes in Drury Lane 

| : near Princes;St. 
London 1682. 


Nothing is known concerning the maker, and this may, 
| perhaps, be the only specimen in existence, says the Lon- 
| don “' Violin Times.” We have inspected the instrumentfat 
| Messrs. Hill’s, who are in a position to guarantee that 
| it was made by the maker whose label it bears. The 
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* find” is interesting, inasmuch as old English violins of 
that period (seventeenth century) are very rare. 

Perhaps the first maker of violins in England of whom 
we have any record was Jacob Rayman, whose date is 
variously given as having been in 1620, by others 1641, and 
also others 1650. However that may be, the ‘‘ find” closely 
resembles the style of Rayman. 

The oldest Strad violin that has yet been seen dates from 
1669, so that it will readily be seen that the Crouck isa very 
early and rare specimen of that maker. The condition is 
surprisingly good, excepting the absence of the varnish. It 
has its original head and neck, and of course, its original 
label. 

The second ‘‘ find” was a Joanna Baptista Guadagnini. 





Turin, 1780, which was found in a similar manner in an 
out-of-the-way village last summer, about forty miles from 
Ledbury. It had been entirely discarded by its owner in 
an outhouse, bridgeless, stringless, and covered with dust 
and dirt, but in an amazingly sound and original condition, 
retaining its head and neck, and only having a few cracks 
in the upper table. It was labeled Petrus Guarnerius, 
Filius Joseph, &c. On being taken to Messrs. Hill & Son 
they declared it, without the slightest hesitation, to bea 
genuine Guadagmini of considerable value. 

Our correspondent has been a lover and collector of 
violins for about thirty years, and, although he has seen 
scores of instruments, this is the first Italian violin that 
has ever fallen to his lot. Messrs. Hill, after hearing the 





history of this violin, were amazed at the manner in which 
it had been unearthed, declaring that in the whole course of 
their experience they had never heard of a similar find. 


The Church Hymnal. 

66enHE CHURCH HYMNAL,” especially pre- 

pared for organists of the Episcopal church has just 
been printed at the house of F. H. Gilson & Co., for the pub- 
lisher, the Rev. Chas. L. Hutchins. Itis printed and bound 
with the needs of organistsin view. The type is clear and 
large, the paper tough and the binding perfectly flexible. 
It is claimed by the publisher that this organ edition is the 
only edition of a hymnal for the organ printed in this 
country. 
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Repairing Violins. 


S one of the branches of the music world there 

exists an art of which comparatively little is known 

even to musicians—‘' the art of violin repairing.” While 

there are many men who can repair violins, the number 

who cannot only repair but repair artistically and main- 

tain the tone quality is limited to perhaps a dozen men in 
this country. 

In the hands of an expert no damage to a violin or no 
break is so serious but what it can be retoned to a condi- 
tion as good, often better, than it was originally. A promi- 
nent violinist of this city says: ‘‘ Anyone who has made a 
‘friend’ of an old violin, and naturally wishes authentic 
information as to its genuineness, takes it to the repair 
man. He can tell you at a glance whether it is artist’s 
work or not and worthy to be repaired.” 

The artisan who can accomplish successfully the various 
repairs that arise in the life of a violin, both in his own 
estimation—and it is he who knows best whether the work 
he turns out is perfect or not—and to the satisfaction of 
his customer, must be endowed with peculiar skill, a judg- 
ment and discernment beyond the ordinary. His eye and 
hand must be absolutely true ; they are to work in perfect 
harmony, an infallible hand guided by an infallible eye, 
both governed by a mind gifted by nature for his peculiar 
art. 

This art of repairing violins, thoroughly overhauling 
them and putting the instruments in good condition, is en- 
tirely distinct from the art of manufacturing. Just somuch 
distinction exists as between the art of making a violin 
and the art of playing one. All three stand out clearly 
in their respective spheres. There may be some who 
would not consider violin repairing as an art, or, if admit- 
ting it as such, would consider it to be a branch of violin 
making, but who after seeing the delicate repairs and excel- 
lent judgment used in restoring a damaged instrument to 
its former self, are convinced that the man who can success- 
fully accomplish this end is a man who has an art at his 
command, 

The violin maker in pursuing his art always has the end 
in view of completing the instrument then in his hands. 
All his talents are put forth in that direction; he has all 
details calculated, all contingencies foreseen, and draws 
aid from his former experience. His work, in fact, almost 
But with the violin repairer the condi- 
tions are different. His work is the result of accident or 
carelessness on the part of the owners of instruments 
brought to him for repairs. While many of the repairs he 
is called upon to make are similar, yet from the very fact 
that accident is the cause of him being called upon to use 
his art it is readily seen that he can follow no beaten path 
in his labors. Excluding the few minor repairs, relating to 
bridges, sounding parts, keys and such small parts on a 
violin, he is compelled to use the best of his judgment and 
skill in meeting the many demands made by persons hav- 
ing violins that have been seriously damaged and wish 
them repaired. 

Of the various small repairs he is called upon to make the 
most common is putting on a new bridge. This is appar- 
ently an easy task, yet not so easy to docorrectly. The 
feet of the bridge must be made to conform to the curve of 
the belly with the utmost nicety—not a fraction of air space 
is allowed to remain in the contact. The rear side of the 
feet rest immediately in front of a line which would cross 
the violin from one of the crannies or nicks in the F holes 
to its corresponding crannie, the inside ones being taken 
as measuring points, so: 


becomes routine. 





Differently shaped instruments—with the curve of the 
belly greater than others—will take bridges of different 
heights, the bridge being made of the height which will 
bring the strings to exactly the proper distance above the 
finger board ; which distance should be the same in all 
violins correctly constructed. 

Another repair that is to be made frequently, which, if 
made by the inexperienced, without the aid of the instru- 
ment made for the purpose, cause an endless amount of 
worry, is setting the sounding post. A violin without a 
sounding post is useless for tone producing. The post is 
made of pine, and is made to an accurate size. The ends, 
as in the case of the feet of the bridge, must be finished off 
to make perfect contact with the back and belly of the in- 
strument. 

There is an exact position which the post should occupy, 
but in a general way it may be said to be located about 
one-eighth of an inch back of the right foot of the bridge, 
in a direct line running lengthwise of the instrument 
through the centre of this foot. The tool used to set the 
post is a peculiar shape. Seeing one and not knowing for 
what it is intended you are likely to call ita Japanese hair- 
pin, or a new kind of nutpick. Toset the post, the point 
of the tool is pushed firmly enough into the side of the post 
to hold, and then it is carefully entered into the violin 
through one of the F holes, and caught gently between the 
belly and back. With the other end of the tool the post is 
moved until it is in proper position. 

Suppose you have a fine old Cremona or Stainer, worth 
probably $1,600 or $1,800—an ordinary price for one of 
these famous makes—which from constant wear or from 
accident needs a new neck. You take it toa violin re- 
pairer. His first thought is to preserve the original scroll, 
or part where the keys are, as this is one of the most speak- 
ing marks of the old masters of violin making, and will take 
no end of pains to put the original scroll on the instrument 
again. The scroll either being intact when he receives the 
instrument, or after he bas worked on it until it is just as 
good as new, he will proceed to ‘‘ graft” a new neck in it. 

There are two ways of making the cut for this graft, 
both good, but one more difficult of execution than the 
other. One way is to cut half of the sides and half of the 
bottom of the peg box away, as far back in the box as the 
graft is to run—the neck being cut to fit, and then shaped 
again inside the peg box after being glued. This makes 
what is called the ‘‘square cut graft,” and requires a 
greater nicety of fit and more care in execution than the 
plain graft. In this the sides of the peg box are shaved to 
a feather edge, the cut sometimes extending clear t» the 
front end of the box, and always running from the inside— 
at the scroll to the outside ; at the nut, of the sides of the 
box. Both ways give equally good results. 

The foot of the scroll in a scientifically built instrument 
should be on a line with the front end of the finger board. 

After the new neck has been grafted in and colored at 
the cuts to correspond to the old scroll it takes careful ex- 
amination to detect the point where the old wood leaves off 
and the new wood begins. Most peopleexamining a violin 
so repaired would not become aware of the presence of two 
different pieces of wood at this point. Then the finger- 
board, after being carefully cleaned, is fitted to the new 
neck, or, more correctly, the new neck is fitted to it, so as 
to give the neck what is termed the proper pitch. 

Glance along the edge of the back of any violin. If it is 
properly built, a line extended from this edge will cut the 
centre of the scroll. This is the base line, from which the 





pitch or angle of the neck diverges—the angle depending 
on the height of the bridge. which has previously been cut 


to suit the swell of the belly. You} have now’ two fixed 
points to work from, the bridge and the nut—the small 
piece ef ebony which the strings rest upon immediately 
before entering the peg box. The fingerboard is then 
fitted to the neck in such a position as to leave the proper 
distance between it and the strings. Gluing the neck to 
the body of the violin requires no particular amount of 
skill, as its place is already cut to fit, and the success of the 
operation mainly depends on the strength of the glue used. 

The bass bar, as its name indicates, has to do with the 
heavy or bass string on the violin—deepening and strength- 
ening the tone of this string (A). To put this bar in cor- 
rectly is the most scientific task the violin repairer is called 
upon to do. In all the other repairs he makes, the parts are 
put in or changed to suit the style and make of the instru- 
ment. The bass bar, however, is a fixed quantity on the 
violin, and in putting a new one the instrument must 
conform to the bar and not vice versa. It acts as a truss to 
brace and keep in position the left side of the belly. It is of 
pine, extending under the belly almost the entire length ; 
is glued to the belly on a line directly under the left foot of 
the bridge. Itsdimensions must be absolutely correct, ora 
false tone from the instrument will result. A curious fact 
about this bar is the tone a violin will give without strings 
by merely blowing in one of the F holes. If the bar is of 
the correct size, and has been properly put in, middle C will 
be the note given. if any other note, you may be sure the 
fault lies with the bass bar. A violin repairer will some- 
times have to put in three and even more bars before he is 
able get C from the instrument by this method. 

There have been cases where a friend is careless and 
forgetful enough to seat himself—or herself—upon your 
best beloved violin—if the person so doing is full grown 
the chances are about one hundred to one that the violin 
will come out of the crush second best. Suppose there has 
been nothing more serious done to it than a good-sized 
crack in the top, which is not so very difficult to repair. 
The sides of the crack are drawn together with clamps and 
glued. This is not quite strong enough to hold, so small 
cleats are glued across the crack, the number of them de- 
pending on the nature of the injury, and after the glue 
dries the edges of the cleats are chamfered off to present a 
workmanlike appearance. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the cleats are put in the inside of the instrument. 

Concerning the varnish used on violins, there is scarcely 
anything to be said. Every violin maker and repairer has 
his own recipe, bringing results good, bad and indifferent, 
but no one yet—although some have succeeded in making 
an excellent article—has found the recipe that will give the 
varnish Stradivarius used. His was the perfection that all 
interested in the king of instruments wish to attain. So 
far as is known, his varnish went out of existence when 
Josef Guarnerius, his fellow pupil under Nicholas Amati, 
died.— Pittsburg ‘* Leader.” 
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WESSEL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— pause sts OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET) 
686 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YWYorRkZ. 


GW. SHAVERNS, SON & 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions. 
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Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


Hammers and Brackets Complete 
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EssEX, CONN. 
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TERMS REASONABLE. AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED 
ILLUSTHATED CATALOOUE FREE. 


EMERSON P] PIANO CO. 
6 Boyiston St., Boston. 02 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GEORGE BOTH NER, 


MANUFACTURER 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Fonmazaty 144 EvizaseTH STRxsr.) 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories; St. Johneaville, N, Y., on N. ¥, C. RR.; Chicage Heights on Eact Il. 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Deige. FRED. ENGELHARPT, 


Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department, 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO. 
GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 
453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
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THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
(ae The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGE R-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW pales AND PARIS, 
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F. MUEHLFELD & CO.,) 
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C. F. HANSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, .°. 2=4%Cs.°. 
HANSING & SCOTT,"":"" PIANOS, 72422": MEW YORK, 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 


—> . = j ——o 
_THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS + )( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT. 


ie APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.-+— >> 


Wos 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 


WESER BROS.|BAUS PIANO Co., 


Mpzsien. 402, 404, 406 & 408 EAST THIRTIETH STREET, 
PIANOS. NHVW YORE. 


Factory and Office: The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


KpAcn 


Grand, Square and Upright 


41PIANOS.? 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 2876, 









































And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
strument ofthe Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 

g™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory,from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 




















NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J. WASHINCTON, D. C.: CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. | 817 BROAD STREET, | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. | 1000 WALNUT STREET. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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JAMAGHER S(WDEMMER 3 ( 


Piano and. 
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NE YORK 





Organ yer 





CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO (0.: 


MInNnwN. 


FARIBAULT, 


m@ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








Oo TECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 





GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS; 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 





J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 








World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 





R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave, NEW YORK. | 


Have you seen our__—_ 

















- NEW CATALOGUE? - 


If not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
36 6th Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


e 





Detroit, Mich. 





RICHARDSON 
rund. | Piano Case Co., 
REASONABLE PRICES. LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY. 





JTAMEIS EOL DAES FA. RR 








A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 
Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
Contains the most sabi tb 2 
rfect 
vrai 231 & 233 
Keyboard East 2ist § reet 
in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 








Ww" may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
Our 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. 
Organs sell and satisfy. o 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN cCo., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere sold than all otter makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


H.LE oR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 
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NEW YORK. 


LYON, PCTTER & C©O., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. j 
SHERMAS 


CLAY & CO., Pacific Coast Agents, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern so. soe — MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New eT nd A, _ 
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BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 


STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. 


en application. Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerocoms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


Catalogue 


‘ Chicago. 





COULON PIANO GO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY?! 


COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.—————= 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ghicago, U. Ss. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
PACTORY AND OFFICE: 


@5, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 














Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT ¢ PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 
471 Clybourn Ave., 
OEZIOCOA GO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 








126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS. 





B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


11 and 13 Amn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STHGHR ch OO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 


Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 





Send for Catalogue, 


PRIGICICSEIG PCIGIOICIEIS 


mportant 
==to all-- 


--| 


Music Dealers=-- 


UR NEW General Merchandise Catalogue, 380 pages, is now 


ready for distribution. 
the kind ever issued. 
copy (gratis). 


It is the most exhaustive work of 
We should be glad to forward you a 


SALESROOMS; 
Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, Chicago. 


PRICPOIDIEIS PRITIRTOI CIS 








“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO C0,, 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


(71 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 





wiGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 






HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





2 veg 


AND 
THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 


IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 
out interfering a particle with the instrument itself, 


THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 

323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U.8, A. 


AAA 


me James L. Haven C0. 


+ + MANUFACTURERS OF - - 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 











AL’ 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 
Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair, 


Piano and 
Typewriter. 





Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the Adjustable 
back, which drops into aa. Back 
place, making luxurious Chair. 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 

Cheapest Chairs made. back where it 

Send for Catalogue. is needed. 

88 Court St., 


ELIAS HOWE CO., sosron'mass. 


Headquarters for Everything in 


STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Violins, Violas, ’'Cellos, Basses, Ban jos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &. 








STRINGS and all Fittings necessary 
peel 


for Makers and Repairers. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 





CAN’T SAW THEM OFF, 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


ELIAS HOWE CO., cosron‘nass. 
GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Grand, Square and Upright. 
WASSEATU.. W. TZ. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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R. SINGEWALD, ceamany: 











1 ; Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 


{ = H yAN l w] Os ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES. FREE 
om 


OUR BUSINESS— 








THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 








UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN PIANO CASS Ess. 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE Our AppREess— 
. PHELPS & LYDDON, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 
Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 
Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. Rochester, N. Y. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 
ORGAN PIPES. 
BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: NEW YORK: Wood and Metal. . . - Flue and Reed. $6. ae Voice or Unvoleed. 
22&24E.BaltimoreSt. 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 148 Fifth Avenue. Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 





PIPE ORGAN MATHTRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, 


SOCIO COREA OOOO SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MAS&. 














MANUFACTURED BY 4 


CAI a EN The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co.,F| a2 rn 4 ANOS est ena 
= BROCKPORT, N.Y. | hi ARSH ALL Son 
— OOOO OOOO OOOO OO IIIA 41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 
RB EIEN MNP They are known everywhere and are univer 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 
& WENDELL 911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, Ni, Y. 
Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


———_ é&o.., ke 


nL EF. HEPBURN ck CcoO., 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills - ~ Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 


CT aceon Seal in KURTZMANN 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY PIANOS PIANOS. 


RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 


aboad bb tho bh, ah. abn 




























We are offering inducements to re- 
sponsible dealers that will be interesting 
tothem. Write us forterms and prices. 


THE BOSTON PIANO CO., 
WOOSTER, OHIO. 
























FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


C. KURTZMANN & (0, 


FOSTER PIANOS ers ~_| The Baldwin Piano Co, |“ O 


GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y-| orxornnatt, onto, 0.8.2. 26 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUEFALA, & ¥. 


MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 


EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
PR FS ( | PI A N HS TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 
E pRESCOTT PIANO CC., 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. CONCORD, N. H. 


HALLET & DAVIS CO’8 PIANOS, —:-:—--::---- 
ee ee 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, W ashingten, D.C.; Lyon & Healy, 























Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 
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STEIN WAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Is.and City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


+e UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 





WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








BOoOSsSsTonl. 


BRIGGS PIANOS 


FIRST wu. 
J FIRST in Trade. 
FIRS 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


OCard No. 8,117. 


i World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVAIRUD Wits FINE MATE. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 





hammer Aj 

covering 

machine. , ; 

(Signed) hn, iy’ sel 
Y 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 
G. H. GORE. secretary. 








Grand and Upright. 


— FOR-— 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


9" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 








CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability, 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFTAOTURARNRS. 
RIGCHMOoND, INDIAN «A. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, Northwest Corner Bleecker 


Street and South Fifth Avenue, New York. 





>. 


